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MONSIEUR, 

Brother  to  the  King  of 

F R A . N C E. 

Monseigneur, 

r 1 ' H E favourable  reception  with  which 
you  have  honoured  my  former 
works,  encourages  me  to  publifh  the  ob-* 
fervations  I had  an  opportunity  of  making 
in  the  courfe  of  my  travels.  If  your  High- 
nefs  will  deign  to  permit  me  to  prefix  your 
name,  my  wifhes  will  be  complete.  I 
fhall  efteem  that  favour  as  an  aflurance 
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of  the  public  approbation,  and  /hall  the  lefs 
regret  thofe  obftacles,  which  fufpended 
my  zeal  at  the  moment  that  I was  about 
to  undertake  more  important  inquiries. 

I am. 

With  the  mod:  profound  relpeft. 

Your  Highnefs’s  moft  obedient, 
and  mod  humble  fervant, 

9 

Savary. 
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RAVEL  S are  the  mod  inflrudlive 
fchool  of  man.  It  is  by  travelling 
that  he  acquires  a knowledge  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  ; it  is  by  living  amongft 
different  people,  by  fludying  their  man- 
ners, their  religion,  and  government,  that 
he  finds  a point  of  comparifon  which 
enables  him  to  judge  of  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  government  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Surrounded  by  the  prejudices  of 
education,  enflaved  by  cuflom,  until  he 
quits  his  native  country,  he  views  other 
nations  only  through  an  opake  medium, 
which,  varying  their  forms  and  colours  to 
his  fight,  mufl  necefTarily  induce  a falfe 
judgment  of  the  objects.  He  will  be  aflo- 
nifhed  at  their  errors,  although  he  him- 
felf  pays  a tribute  to  others,  to  the  full 
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as  Striking  ; he  will  laugh  at  the  absur- 
dity of  their  cuffoms,  himfelf  a Slave  to 
as  great  extravagancies. 

But  after  examining  with  deliberate 
attention,  the  manners  and  the  genius 
of  different  people,  after  calculating  the 
precife  influence  of  education,  laws,  and 
climate,  on  their  natural  and  moral  qua- 
lities, he  will  extend  the  fphere  of  his 
ideas,  reflexion  will  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  prejudice,  and  break  the  bonds  with, 
which  cuffom  has  enchained  his  reafon. 
It  is  then  that,  looking  towards  his  own 
country,  the  bandage  will  drop  from  his 
eyes,  the  erroneous  opinions  he  has  there 
formed  will  vanifh,  and  every  thing  will 
bear  a different  afpedt. 

Before  he  fets  out  on  his  travels,  it  is 
neceffary  that  he  Should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  geography  and  hiftory. 
The  former  will  point  out  the  local  the- 
atre of  great  events,  the  latter  will  recall 
them  to  his  memory.  Enlightened  by  this 
two-fold  luminary,  in  travelling  through 
the  eaftern  world,  the  fcene  of  the  moft 
aflonifhing  revolutions,  which  have  more 
than  once  changed  the  Surface  of  the 
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globe,  every  object  will  be  animated  un- 
der his  footlteps.  The  marbles,  the  ruins, 
the  very  mountains  will  fpeak  to  his  un- 
demanding and  his  heart.  Here,  under  a 
rude  bed  of  brambles,  he  will  read  the 
following  words,  with  which  his  coun- 
try honoured  the  manes  of  a hero  : Sta, 
Viator , Heroem  calcas.  That  rock,  whofe 
precipice  projects  over  the  profound  abylfes 
of  the  fea,  will  recall  to  his  memory  the 
unhappy  fate  of  that  defpairing  lover, 
whofe  fublime  and  animated  verfes  de- 
fervedly  procured  her  the  title  of  the 
tenth  mufe.  Thofe  ruins,  the  fad  remains  of 
two  celebrated  republics,  will  revive  the 
recollection  of  man,  ennobled  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  his  enlarged  foul,  and  all  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  the  higheft 
date  of  perfection.  What  multiplied  com- 
parions between  the  pad  and  prefent  dura- 
tion of  human  affairs  will  recur  to  his  ima- 

l 

gination  ! How  immenfe  the  chain  of 
events  he  has  to  purlue  ! But  he  will 
content  himfelf  with  marking  the  great 
leading  features,  and  with  laying  before 
his  reader  thofe  ftriking  circumftances, 
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wherein  the  pad  and  the  prefent  are  illus- 
trated, and  brought  into  contaCt,  without 
being  confounded  together. 

At  the  fight  of  thofe  fuperb  monuments 
that  Egypt  ftill  poffeffes,  his  reflections  will 
turn  on  the  character  of  a people,  whofe 
works  alone,  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  have 
braved  the  ravages  of  time.  What  mull: 
have  been  that  people,  who  feemed  to  have 
laboured  only  for  immortality,  and  from 
whom  Orpheus,  Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Plato,  went  in  fearch  of  thofe  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  with  which  they 
enriched  their  country  ? He  will  regret, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  learned  have 
proved  ineffectual  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  the 
numerous  hieroglyphics  difperfed  through 
that  rich  region.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
characters  would  illuftrate  ancient  hiftory, 
and  furnifh  a ray  of  light  perhaps  to  pe- 
netrate that  darknefs  which  covers  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world. 

Become  a citizen  of  the  univerfe,  he  will 
rife  fuperior  to  partiality  and  opinion,  and, 
in  defcribing  cities  and  countries,  his  pen 
will  adopt  no  other  guide  than  truth. 

But 
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Bat  above  all,  let  him  not,  like  too  many 
travellers,,  make  himfelf  the  principal 
figure  in  his  paintings,  nor  throw  a glare 
of  light  around  himfelf,  whilft  he  leaves  in 
the  (hade  the  other  perfonages  on  the  can- 
vas. Let  him  appear  without  afFedation, 
whether  with  refped  to  knowledge  of  his 
fubjed,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  weight 
to  his  narrative.  Such  are  the  requifites 
for  the  man  who  would  profit  by  his  tra- 
vels. Such  are  the  principles  he  Should 
deem  eflential. 

To  the  necefiary  information,  and  to  the 
genius  of  obfervation,  he  mull  unite  alfo 
that  lively,  profound,  and  penetrating  fen- 
fibility,  which  alone  can  make  his  remarks 
pr  writings  interesting.  If  he  is  not  af- 
feded  on  beholding  the  fpot  where  the 
great  Pompey  was  aflaflinated  on  his  land- 
ing near  Pelufium  j if  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  have  not  Struck  him  with  aStonifh- 
ment  and  admiration  ; if  he  has  not  la- 
mented over  the  auguSt  ruins  of  Alexan-r 
dria,  and  over  the  irreparable  Igfs  of 
400,000  volumes,  devoured  by  the  flames  ; 
if  he  has  not  felt  his  bread  inflamed  by 
Voj..  L A the 
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the  noble  fire  of  enthufiafm,  at  the  fight 
of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens,  let  him  not  think  of  writing. 
Nature  never  formed  him  to  tranfmit  to 
his  fellow-creatures  thofe  great  imprefiions, 
which  are  infpired  only  by  fuch  great 
objects. 

I prefume  to  think,  that  I have  expe- 
rienced fuch  feelings  as  to  render  tra- 
vels interefting  ; but  the  public  mud: 
judge,  of  the  execution.  Should  the 
reader  of  thefe  letters  accompany  me 
with  ple-afure  ; fhould  he  be  firuck  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  defcriptions,  and  de- 
rive inftruCtion  from  the  geographical  and 
hiflorical  details;  fhould  the  memorable 
events  I recall  to  his  remembrance  appear 
to  him  to  be  judicioufiy  difpofed  ; fhould 
the  parallel  of  ancient  and  modem  man- 
ners feem  to  be  traced  with  judgment 
and  reflection,  my  wifhes  will  be  fulfilled, 
and  I fhall  efteem  the  fatigues,  the  dangers, 
the  labours,  I have  undergone,  only  as  a 
fubjeCt  of  confolation. 
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A general  defcription  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
changes  'which  it  has  undergone  from  the 
mof  remote  antiquity  to  the  prefent  time . 
'The  reader  will  here  find  an  account  of  the 
topography  of  the  country , and  a detail  of 
the  labours  of  the  ancient  kings  in  confining 
the  channel  of  the  Nile , with  the  original 
formation  of  the  Delta,  and  its  gradual 
enlargement . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Alexandria,  the  24th  July,  1777. 

You  complain,  Sir,  of  my  filence  ; you 
call  upon  me  to  make  good  my  promife. 
“ Where,”  fay  you,  “ are  tbofe  portraits  of 
tne  Oriental  manners  that  I expedted  from 
your  tafte  for  obfervation  ? What  ! for 
Vol.  I.  B three 
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three  years  have  you  been  travelling  in 
Egypt,  without  writing  me  one  word  of 
that  mod;  celebrated  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  world  ?” 

Such  are  your  reproaches.  Recoiled: 
the  advice  you  gave  me  on  quitting  Paris  ; 
you  will  there  find  my  j unification. 
“ Young  Man,  you  are  going  into  a fo- 
“ reign  country,  where  you  will  fee  new 
“ men.  Obferve  the  influence  of  climate, 
<c  the  power  of  religion,  the  imperious 
“ lawT  of  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the  opera- 
“ tions  of  defpotifm  on  weak  mortals  ; 
“ from  them  you  v/ill  difcover  the  hiftory 
“ of  their  vices  and  their  virtues  ; to  faci- 
“ litate  this  ftudy  learn  the  Oriental  lan- 
“ guages,  converfe  with  the  Greeks,  the 
“ Turks,  and  the  Arabs;  live  amongft  them, 
" and,  to  fee  them  as  they  really  are,  leave 
“ your  prejudices  behind  you  in  France. 
“ Try  to  paint  the  people  you  fee  after  Na- 
“ ture.  Let  the  Turk  ftridly  refemble 
“ himfelf,  and  do  not  give  us  a repre- 
“ fentation  of  Paris  at  Grand  Cairo.” 

Such  were  the  precepts  didated  by  your 
wifdom;  yourreafon  made  me  adopt  them; 

your 
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your  friendffiip  rendered  them  dear  to  me, 
and  they  have  remained  engraven  on  my 
memory.  Three  years  travels,  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  much  labour, 
have  been  confecrated  to  my  deiire  of  re- 
ducing them  to  practice.  By  writing  to  you 
fooner,  I fhould  have  been  lefs  obedient  to 
thofe  precepts. 

It  appears  to  me  proper  firft  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  of 
fuch  revolutions  as  time  and  the  labours 
of  man  have  produced  in  that  country. 
The  map  that  accompanies  this  letter,  will 
ferve  you  as  a guide,  and  I have  added  my 
own  obfervations  to  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  the  difcoveries  of  Father 
Sicard,  of  Pocock,  of  Nieburh,  and  of 
Danville.  This  laft  geographer,  whofe 
learned  criticifm  could  diflinguifh  the  truth 
amidft  the  numerous  contradictions  of  tra- 
vellers, has  often  been  of  great  fervice  to 
me.  I never  quit  him  but  in  places  where 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  go  afcray  without 
having  been  a perfonal  fpeCtator. 

Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  fouth  by  a chain 

B 2 of 


of  mountains  which  feparates  it  from  Nu- 
bia; the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Iflhmus  of  Suez 
form  its  eaflern  limits  ; and  it  is  terminat- 
ed to  the  weflward  by  the  deferts  of  Lybia, 
in  the  midfl  of  which  flood  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  Its  greatefl  length  is  from 
Sienna,  fituated  under  the  tropic  of  Can- 
" cer,  to  cape  Burlos,  which,  forming  the 
mofl  advanced  point  of  the  Delta,  almofl 
terminates  the  3 2d  degree  of  latitude.  This 
diflance  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
five  leagues. 

Its  greatefl  breadth  is  fixty-eight  leagues, 
drawing  a right  line  from  the  ruins  of  Pe- 
lufa,  to  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  formerly 
called  I’apojiris . This  meafure  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancients  (a),  which  made  the 

breadth 

(a)  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  allow  the  bafe  of 
the  Delta,  which  extended  from  Pelufium  to  Canopus, 
now  called  Alboukir , 1300  furlongs,  which  may  be 
eftimated  at  54  leagues  ; add  to  this  14  leagues  from 
Canopa  to  the  toyver  of  the  Arabs,  you  will  have  68 
leagues.  Herodotus  reckons  60  fchenes,  or  80  leagues 
from  Mount  Cafius  to  the  gulph  of  Plintina,  where 
‘Tapnfuis  was  fituated.  Mount  Cafius  is  12  leagues  to 

the 
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breadth  of  the  Delta  fifty-four  leagues  from 
Pelufium  to  Canopus,  and  fourteen  from 
Canopa  to  Tapofiris. 

Egypt  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  ; 
the  firfi:  is  only  a long  valley,  which  begins 
at  Sienna,  and  ends  at  Grand  Cairo.  Two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  take  their  rife 
from  the  lafl  cataradl,  form  the  vaft  con- 
tours of  that  country.  Their  diredion  is 
from  fouth  to  north,  until  they  reach  the 
latitude  of  Cairo,  where  feparating  to  the 
right  and  left,  one  of  them  takes  the  direc- 
tion of  mount  Colzoum , the  other  termi- 
nates in  banks  of  fand  near  to  Alexandria. 
The  former  is  compofed  of  high  and  fieep 
rocks,  the  latter  of  fandy  hillocks,  over  a 
bed  of  calcareous  fione.  Beyond  thefe 

theeaftward  of  Pelufa  ; by  fubtradling  this  number  from 
the  former,  there  will  equally  remain  68  leagues  from 
Pelufa  to  Tapofiris.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  geogra- 
phers have  meafured  the  fame  extent  of  country  in  a 
right  line,  and  not  in  following,  like  Herodotus,  the 
bafe  of  the  Delta  ; for,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
their  days,  that  part  of  Egypt  had  already  increafed  by 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  fand  accumulated  by  the  Nile; 
and  if  they  had  followed  the  fea  coaft,  they  would 
have  found  a confulerable  augmentation. 
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mountains,  are  deferts  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  weft  by  Afri- 
ca j in  the  midft  of  them  is  that  long  plain 
which  is  no  more  than  nine  leagues  broad, 
where  it  is  the  wideft.  It  is  there  that  the 
Nile  flows  between  two  infurmountabje 
barriers.  Now,  fmooth  and  tranquil,  he 
flowly  purfues  the  courfe  traced  out  by  na- 
ture and  by  art  ; now'-,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, reddened  with  the  fands  of  Ethiopia, 
he  fwells,  and  breaks  over  his  boundaries, 
and  overflows  the  country,  wrhich  he  co- 
vers with  his  waters  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hundred  leagues.  It  is  in  this  celebrated 
valley,  that  mankind  firft  lighted  the  torch 
of  the  fciences,  whofe  radiance  diffufing  it- 
felf  over  Greece  fb),  has  fucceffively  illu- 
minated the  reft  of  the  world.  This  valley 
is  ftill  as  fertile  as  in  the  beft  days  of 

(b)  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  fay 
precifely  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  greateft  part  of 
their  knowledge  from  Egypt.  It  was  from  thence  that 
Orpheus  brought  mythology,  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  the  myfteries  of  Ceres.  It  was  there  that  their 
philofophers  ftudied  aftronomy,  and  their  iegiflators 
the  principles  of  government. 
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Thebes  ; but  it  is  lefs  cultivated,  and  its 
famous  cities  are  laid  level  with  the  dull:. 
Defpotifm  and  ignorance  feated  on  the 
throne  oflaws,  and  arts,  keep  them  buried 
and  in  ruins. 

Lower  Egypt  comprehends  all  that  coun- 
try between  Cairo,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  Lybia.  This  im- 
menfe  plain  prefents  on  the  borders  of  its 
parching  fands,  a flrip  of  lands  cultivated 
along  the  canals  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
middle  the  triangular  ifland,  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  the  Delta.  It 
is  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  feparating  at  Batn  el  Bakara , the 
Cow's  Belly , fall  into  the  fea  below  Dami- 
etta  and  Rofetta.  This  ifland,  the  mod  fer- 
tile in  the  world,  has  loft  much  of  its  ex- 
tent, fince  it  was  formerly  bounded  by  Ca- 
nopa  and  Peluflum  (c).  The  ravages  of  its 
conquerors  having  overthrown  the  eaftern 
bulwark  of  Egypt,  the  cultivators  of  the 
lands,  too  much  expofed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Arabs,  have  withdrawn  into  the  inte- 


(c)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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rior  parts  of  the  country.  The  canals  which 
ufed  to  convey  fertility  with  their  waters, 
are  now  filled.  The  earth,  no  longer  wa- 
tered, and  continually  expofed  to  the  burn- 
ing ardour  of  the  fun,  is  converted  into  a 
barren  fand.  In  thofe  places  where  for- 
merly were  feen  rich  fields,  and  flourilhing 
towns  (d)y  on  the  Pelufiac,  the  Tanitic, 
and  the  Mendefian  branches,  which  all 
ill  ike  out  from  the  canal  of  Damietta,  no- 
thing is  to  be  found  at  this  day  but  a 
few  miferable  hamlets,  furrounded  by  date 
trees,  and  by  deferts.  Thefe  once  navi- 
gable canals  (e)  are  now  no  more  than  a 
vain  refemblance  of  what  they  were  ; they 
have  no  communication  with  lake  Menzall, 
but  what  is  merely  temporary,  on  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  Nile  ; they  are  dry  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  By  deepening  them,  by 
removing  the  mud  depofited  by  the  river 
fince  the  Turks  have  made  themfelves 
mafiers  of  Egypt,  the  country  they  pafs 

(d)  Bubafta,  Pelufium,  Phacufa,  and  all  the  towns 
which  were  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Delta,  are  to- 
tally deftroyed. 

(e)  The  Pelufiatic,  the  Tanitic,  and  Mendefian 
branches  were  formerly  navigable. 

through 
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through  would  again  be  fertilized,  and  the 
Delta  recover  a third  of  its  greatnefs. 

Now  that  you  have  a general  idea  of 
Egypt,  Sir,  fix  your  attention  on  that  rich 
country,  and  purfue  the  revolutions  it  has 
undergone.  Beyond  thofe  times,  of  which 
hiftory  has  preferved  us  any  epoch,  a peo- 
ple defcended  from  the  mountains  near  the 
cataracts,  into  the  valley  which  is  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile  (f  ) : it  was  then  an 
impenetrable  morafs,  covered  with  canes 
and  reeds.  After  multiplied,  and  often  fatal 
attempts,  they  at  length  difcovered  fome  fa- 
lutary  plants,  amongfl:  which  they  particular- 
ly diftinguifhed  the  lotus  ( 'gj , which  Hero- 
dotus 

(/)  Herodotus,  p.  40.  Euterpe;  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, lib.  1.  and  Strabo,  lib.  17.  afcertain  the  fame 
fa£t. 

(g)  The  lotus  is  an  aquatic  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
which  grows  in  the  rivulets,  and  on  the  Tides  of  the 
lakes;  there  are  two  fpecies  of  it,  the  one  with  a white, 
the  other  with  a blucilh  flower  ; the  calix  of  the  lotus 
blows  like  a large  tulip,  and  diffufes  a fweet  fmell, 
refembling  that  of  the  lily  ; the  firft  fpecies  produces 
2 round  root  like  that  of  a potatoe  ; the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  lake  Menzall  feed  upon  it.  The  ri- 
rqlets  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are  covered  with 
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dotus  calls  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  the  reed  we 
call  the  fugar-cane,  and  which  has  preferved 
in  that  country  itsprimitivenameoî  th zcajfab 
reed  (h),  the  colocaffiis  ( i ),  the  onion,  and 

this  majeftic  flower,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two  feet 
above  the  water.  Mr.  Paw  afferts  that  it  has  difap- 
peared  in  Egypt,  and  gives  a defcription  of  that  plant 
which  bears  no  refcmblance  to  it,  in  his  Recherches 
fur  les  Egyptiens  b*  les  Chinois , page  1 50  ; but  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  this  learned  author  fhould  be  mif- 
taken,  fince  the  greateft  part  of  the  travellers  who 
have  vifited  Egypt,  have  never  feen  the  lotus,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  great  canals  of  the  Nile,  but 
in  the  rivulets  that  pafs  through  the  interior  part  of 
the  country. 

(h)  Some  authors  have  faid  that  the  fugar-cane  was 
brought  out  of  India  into  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  man- 
ner of  cultivating  it  only  has  been  brought  from 
thence.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a native  of  a country 
which  produces  feveral  different  fpecies  of  reeds,  and 
where  it  grows  without  any  cultivation.  Its  very 
name  induces  this  belief. 

(i)  The  colocaffus  is  a plant  well  known  in  bota- 
ny. The  inhabitants  of  Damietta  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  its  cultivation;  one  fees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town  immenfe  fields  covered  with  its 
large  leaves  ; its  root  is  of  a conical  form,  and  thick- 
er than  that  of  the  lotus.  It  is  not  fo  inflpid  as  a po- 
tatoe. 
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tue  bean.  Many  years  elapfed  before  they 
thought  of  cultivating  thefe  native  plants. 
Neceffity  awakened  their  indudry.  He 
who  by  dint  of  hazard  or  reflection,  made 
fome  ufeful  difcovery,  became  a king,  or  a 
God  (k).  Ofiris  taught  men,  who  were 
at  that  time  cannibals,  to  feed  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  indead  of  human  flefli.  Ids, 
the  fame  with  Ceres,  taught  them  to  culti- 
vate corn,  and  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
deities.  Hercules  the  Egyptian,  the  moil 
ancient  of  the  heroes  who  have  borne  that 
name,  delivered  Thebais  from  the  monders 
which  ravaged  that  country,  and  had  altars 
eredted  to  him.  Whild  the  people  of  Up- 
per Egypt  were  contending  for  their  vaft 
morafles  with  favage  beads  (l),  the  fea, 
according  to  ancient  accounts,  bathed  the 
feet  of  thefe  mountains  where  the  pyramids 
are  built,  and  advanced  on  the  fide  of  the 
tower  of  the  Arabs  very  far  into  Lybia. 
It  covered  a part  of  the  Idhmus  of  Suez; 

(&)  Diodorus  Siculus,  p.  24. 

(0  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives 
the  opinion  of  the  Ethiopians  on  this  fubjedt. 
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and  every  part  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Delta,  formed  a great  gulph.  I pafs  over 
ages,  and  come  to  that  period  when  the 
Egyptians,  under  the  domination  of  a religious 
worfhip,  and  of  laws,  formed  canals  to  car- 
ry off  the  ftagnant  waters  of  the  Nile,  op- 
pofed  ftrong  dykes  to  its  ravages,  and,  tired 
of  dwelling  in  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
built  towns  on  fpots  elevated  by  art  or 
nature.  Already  the  river  was  kept  with- 
in its  bounds  ; the  habitations  of  men  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  inundations  (m)  ; ex- 
perience had  taught  them  to  forefee  and  to 
announce  them.  Geometry,  meafuring  the 
lands  newly  rifen  out  of  the  river,  or  dimi- 
nifhed  by  its  impetuofity,  fecured  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  inhabitants.  A large  city  had 
fprung  up  in  the  middle  of  Thebais,  and 
feveral  kings  had  made  it  their  glory  to  em- 
bellish it.  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  its 
public  monuments,  that  its  remaining  ruins 
at  the  end  of  upwards  of  four  thoufand  years 
leave  us  imprefled  with  admiration  and  re- 
fpeft.  Thebes  fiourilhed  for  many  ages. 


(m)  Herodotus,  p.  40.  Euterpe. 
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and  Rome  was  not  in  exigence.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  deferts, 
by  mountains,  and  the  fea,  the  Egyptians 
peaceably  cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences  ; 
the  conftancy  of  their  labours  every  day 
extended  the  limits  of  their  empire,  either 
by  protecting  with  banks  the  new  lands 
they  had  acquired,  or  by  cutting  deep  drains 
to  dry  up  the  marfhy  grounds  (n).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  forefeeing  poffibly 
what  muft  happen,  undertook  to  change 
the  courte  of  the  river.  After  running  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  between  the  bar- 
riers I have  mentioned,  meeting  with  an 

(n)  The  priefts  faid  that  Menes,  the  firfl  king  of 
Egypt,  threw  a bridge  over  the  Nile,  near  Memphis. 
Before  this  prince’s  time,  the  river,  overfpreading  its 
banks  at  Mount  Pfammius,  ran  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  town,  and  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  deferts  of 
Lybia.  At  a hundred  furlongs  from  Memphis  he 
formed  a dyke  to  flop  its  courfe,  and  forced  it  to  re- 
turn between  the  mountains  ; by  this  means  the  ori- 
ginal bed  was  left  dry.  Since  the  Perfians  have 
become  matters  of  Egypt  in  our  time,  they  keep  in 
repair,  at  great  expence,  the  dyke  that  fhuts  the  an- 
cient channel.  Every  year  they  add  new  works  to 
it,  and  have  placed  troops  to  look  after  its  preferva- 
tion.  Herodotus . Euterpe , p . 55, 
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infurmountable  obftacle  to  the  right.  It 
turned  precipitately  to  the  left,  and  taking 
its  courfe  to  the  fouthward  of  Memphis,  it 
fpread  its  waters  tlfrough  the  fands  of  Ly- 
bia.  The  prince  had  dug  a new  bed  for 
it  to  theeaft  of  Memphis,  and  by  means  of 
a large  dyke,  obliged  it  to  return  between 
the  mountains,  and  difcharge  itfelf  into 
the  gulph  that  bathes  the  rock  on  which 
is  built  the  caftle  of  Cairo.  The  ancient 
bed  of  the  river  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  dyke  which 
barred  its  entrance.  The  Perfians  pre- 
ferved  it  with  the  greateft  care.  At  the 
moment  I am  writing,  this  channel  is  not 
unknown  ; it  may  be  traced  acrofs  the  de- 
fart, and  paftes  to  the  weftward  of  the  lakes 
of  Natrum.  Petrified  wood,  mafts,  lateen 
yards,  the  wreck  of  veffels  which  have  for- 
merly navigated  there,  ftill  mark  its  ancient 
traces.  The  Arabs  ftill  beftow  the  name 
of  Bahr  Bela  7na  (o) , fea  without  water, 
on  this  channel,  which  is  almoft  choaked 
up. 

( o ) The  Arabs  call  the  great  rivers  Bahr,  or  fea. 
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It  is  to  the  labours  of  the  monarch  who 
fînilhed  this  great  work,  that  Egypt  is  in- 
debted for  the  Delta.  The  enormous 
weight  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which 
throw  themfelves  into  the  bottom  of  the 
gulph,  occafions  a reflux  of  the  fea.  The 
fands  and  mud  that  are  carried  along  with 
them  collected  together  in  heaps,  fo  that 
the  ifle  of  the  Delta,  very  inconfiderable  at 
firft,  arofe  out  of  the  fea,  of  which  it  has 
repelled  the  limits.  It  was  a gift  of  the 
river.  Improvement  has  flnce  come  in  aid 
to  defend  it  againfl:  the  attacks  of  the  wa- 
ter, by  raifing  dykes  around  it.  In  the 
time  of  Mceris,  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Delta  then 
appeared  in  its  infancy  fpj.  Eight  cubits 
was  then  fufficient  to  overflow  it  in  all  its 
extent.  Boats  pafled  over  it  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  its  towns,  built 
on  artificial  elevations,  refembled  the  iflands 
of  the  Ægean  fea  (q).  When  Herodotus 
Yifited  Egypt,  fifteen  cubits  were  neceflary 

(p)  Herodotus,  p.  41.  Euterp, 

(f)  Strabo,  lib,  1 7,  p,  1126. 
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to  cover  all  the  Lower  Egypt,  but  the  Nile 
then  overflowed  the  country  for  the  fpace 
of  two  days  journey,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Delta.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  fif- 
teen cubits  produced  the  fame  effedt.  In  the 
time  of  the  domination  of  the  Arabs,  their 
writers  fpeak  of  feventeen  cubits  as  the  moil 
favourable  height.  Eighteen  cubits  at  this 
day  is  the  meafure  of  abundance  ; but  the 
inundation  no  longer  extends  over  the  Lower 
Egypt,  but  its  progrefs  is  flopped  at  Grand 
Cairo,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
Nile  however  fometimes  rifes  to  two-and* 
twenty  cubits.  The  mud  accumulated  for 
fo  many  years  on  the  ifland,  which  arofe  from 
out  of  its  bofom,  is  the  caufe  of  this  pheno- 
menon. Art  has  alio  contributed  greatly 
towards  it,  either  by  the  banks  railed  to 
protedl  the  lands  the  mofl  expofed  to  the 
adtion  of  the  river,  or  by  multiplying  its 
outlets,  and  by  cutting  a great  number  of 
canals,  which  give  a free  paflage  to  the  wa- 
ters (r).  During  my  flay  in  Egypt,  I have 

(r)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  fays  that  the  Bolbitine  and  Se- 
bennitic  branches  have  been  formed  by  the  hand  of 

mau, 
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twice  made  the  tour  of  the  Delta,  in.  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  I have  even  eroded 
it  by  the  canal  of  Menouf.  The  river  flow- 
ed in  full  dreams  in  the  great  branches  of 
Rofetta,  and  Damietta,  and  in  thofe  which 
pafs  through  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try : but  it  did  not  overflow  the  lands,  ex- 
* J 

cept  in  the  lower  parts,  where  the  dykes 
were  pierced,  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the 
plantations  of  rice.  Here  then,  in  thefpace 
of  3284  years,  we  fee  the  Delta  elevated 
fourteen  cubits  fsj.  We  mud  not  imagine 
however,  as  feveral  travellers  pretend,  that 
this  ifland  will  continue  to  rife,  and  that  it 
will  become  unfruitful.  As  it  owes  its  en- 
creafe  to  the  annual  fettling  of  the  mud, 
conveyed  thither  by  the  Nile,  when  it  ceafes 
to  be  overflowed,  it  will  no  longer  increafe 


(s)  To  render  this  calculation  minutely  exa&,  we 
muft  know  whether  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Arabic  cubit  be  the  fame  meafure,  and  even 
be  acquainted  with  the  variations  it  may  have  under- 
gone amongft  thefe  different  people,  &c.  which  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  prove.  This  degree  of  preci- 
fion  not  being  effential  to  the  fubjedt  I treat  of,  I {hall 
content  myfelf  with  quoting  the  teftimonies  of  the 
authors,  and  the  fa&s. 

Vol.  I,  C in 
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in  height,  for  it  is  demonftrated  that  cul- 
ture is  not  fufHcient  to  raife  land. 

The  Delta  is  at  prefent  in  the  moft  favou- 
rable fituation  for  agriculture.  Wafhed  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  by  two  rivers  formed  by 
the  divifion  of  the  Nile,  and  each  of  which 
is  as  large  and  more  deep  than  the  Loire,  in- 
terfered by  innumerable  rivulets,  it  pre- 
fents  to  the  eye  an  immenfe  garden,  all 
the  different  compartments  of  which  may 
eaftly  be  watered.  During  the  three 
months  that  the  Thebais  is  under  water, 
the  Delta  poffeffes  fields  covered  with  rice, 
barley,  vegetables,  and  winter  fruits.  It 
is  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  the  Ægean 
fea  with  the  Cyclades  ; rich  harvefts  now 
cover  that  plain  whofe  extent  is  only  bound- 
ed by  the  horifon  ; it  is  now  covered  with 
groves  of  date-trees,of  oranges, and  fycamoresj 
here  are  perpetually  running  ftreams,  and  a 
verdure  that  is  conftantly  varied  and  re- 
newed ; it  is,  in  fhort,  a picture  of  abun- 
dance, that  delights  the  eye,  and  aftonilhes 
the  imagination.  By  lofing  the  inundation, 
this  ifle  has  gained  every  year  the  three 
months  during  which  the  Thebais  is  under 

water. 
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water.  It  is  alfo  the  only  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  fame  field  produces  two  crops  of 
grain  within  the  year,  one  of  rice,  the  other 
of  barley. 

You  will  naturally  imagine.  Sir,  that  it 
has  increafed  in  length  as  well  as  height. 
Amongft  feveral  fafts  we  derive  from  hif- 
tory,  I (hall  feleét  only  one  ft).  Under  the 
reign  of  Pfammcticus,  the  Milefians,  with 
thirty  veffels,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bolbitine  branch,  now  called  that  of  Ro- 
fetta,  where  they  fortified  themfelves.  They 
there  built  a town  which  they  called  Mete - 
lis,  the  fame  as  Faoiie,  which,  in  the  Coptic 
vocabularies,  has  prefer  ved  the  name  of  Me/- 
Jil.  This  town,  formerly  a fea-port,  is  at 
prefent  nine  leagues  diftant  from  it  ; and 
this  is  the  fpace  the  Delta  has  lengthened, 
from  the  time  of  Pfammeticus  to  our  day. 

Homer,  that  fublime  -painter  of  people, 
and  of  countries,  Homer  fu),  whofe  geo- 
graphical details  are  the  mod  precious  mo- 
nument of  that  kind,  tranfmitted  to  us  by 

(t)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(u)  Odyfley,  book  4th. 

C 2 
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antiquity,  puts  thefe  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Menelaus,  landed  in  Egypt.  “ In  the 
“ ftormy  fea  which  wafhes  Egypt,  there  is 
“ an  ifland  called  Pharos.  Its  didance 
<c  from  the  fhore  is  fuch,  as  that  a veflel 
“ with  a fair  wind,  may  make  the  padage 
“ in  a day.”  (x)  Proteus,  indrudting  Me- 
nelaus,  fays  to  him  ; “ Dediny  forbids  thee 
**  to  fee  again  thy  friends,  thy  palace,  and 
“ thy  native  land,  until  thou  returned  to 
“ the  banks  of  the  river  Egyptus,  (y) 
“ which  derives  its  fource  from  Jupiter, 
“ and  until  thou  had  offered  up  hecatombs 
“ to  the  immortal  gods  ...  . He  faid, 

“ and  this  order,  which  obliged  me  to  tra- 
“ verfe  a fécond  time  the  vaft  and  dormy 
<£  fea  that  feparates  the  Pharos  from  the 
£<  Egyptian  continent,  rent  my  heart  with 
<{  grief.” 

Homer,  who  had  travelled  fzj  in  Egypt, 

(x)  Odyfiey,  book  4th, 

(y)  The  Nile  was  called  Egyptus  until  the  time  of 
Nileus,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of  Mendes,who,  making 
great  works  to  contain  it,  and  prevent  its  ravages, 
gave  it  his  name.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

( z ) Diodorus  Siculus. 
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where  he  had  learnt  from  the  priefts  that 
mythology  which  he  makes  fuch  brilliant 
ule  of  in  his  poems,  reprefents  to  us  the 
ifland  of  Pharos,  which  forms  the  prefent 
port  of  Alexandria,  as  at  the  diftance  of  at 
lead:  twenty  leagues  from  the  coaft  of 
Egypt,  and  in  this  fentiment  concurs  with 
that  of  the  mod:  remote  antiquity. 

What  prodigious  changes  great  rivers 
occafion  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  ! how 
inceflantly  they  repel  the  fea,  by  accumu- 
lating fand  on  fand  ! how  they  elevate  at 
their  mouths  idands  which  become  at  length 
large  portions  of  the  continent.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Nile  has  formed  almod:  all  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  created  out  of  the  waters 
the  Delta,  which  is  ninety  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  thus  that  the  Meander, 
constantly  repelling  the  waves  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  gradually  filling  up  the 
gulph  into  which  it  falls,  has  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  land,  the  town  of  Miletis, 
formerly  a celebrated  harbour.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  let  loofe 
from  the  Armenian  hills,  and  fweeping  with 
them  in  their  courfe  the  lands  of  Melopo- 
C 3 tamia, 
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tamia,  are  imperceptibly  filling  up  the  Per- 
fian  gulph. 

You  have  now  before  you  a general  pic- 
ture of  Egypt,  and  of  the  principal  phyfical 
revolutions  that  have  happened  in  that 
country:  I Shall  next  enter  into  particu- 
lar details,  which  you  will  probably  find 
more  interesting.  It  is  from  the  center 
of  Alexandria,  Struck  with  aftoniShment 
at  the  fight  of  her  monuments,  which  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  of  her  conquerors, 
have  not  been  able  to  deStroy  j weeping 
over  the  ruins  of  her  columns,  the  obe- 
lisks that  decorate  her  public  places,  and 
her  temples,  that  I fhall  fpeak  to  you  of 
the  City  of  Alexander,  of  the  Alexandria 
of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  rubbifh  on  which 
the  Turks  prefume  to  beStow  that  pom- 
pous title.  Barbarians  ! who  have  Stifled 
in  their  vaft  empire,  the  arts,  the  fciences, 
the  cities,  the  kingdoms.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  the  name  of  fo  many  noble 
works,  which  their  ignorance  has  fuffered 
to  perifh,  or  which  their  fanaticifm  has  de- 
ftroyed.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  6cc. 
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A defer  ip  ti  on  of  Alexandria , ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  of  its  antiquities,  and  three  port s; 
with  an  account  of  the  various  revolutions 
it  has  experienced  in  falling  fucceffively  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies , the  Ro- 
mans, the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Ot - 
» /»  • 

tomans.  fhe  defer ipt ion  is  accompanied 
with  a topographical  chart  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  delineating  both  its  former  and 
prefent Jlate . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Alexandria. 

.Alexandria,  Sir,  merits  your  atten- 
tion. The  rank  it  held  amongft  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated cities  (a),  the  learned  men  it  pro- 
duced, the  monuments  which  Rill  teftify 


(a)  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  under 
Auguftus,  fays,  that  Alexandria  was  the  firft  city  in 
the  world,  lib.  1 7 . 
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its  paft  glory  at  the  end  of  two  thoufand 
years,  have  a claim  on  your  curiofity.  It  was 
to  fatisfy  that  curiofity  that,  for  the  laft  three 
months,  I have  vifited  the  places  where  it  has 
flood  ; it  is  from  reading  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Arabian  authors,  that  I learn 
where  to  look  for  it,  in  the  midfl  of  thofe 
ruins  under  which  it  now  lies  buried  ; it  is 
by  comparing  their  writings  with  the  ob- 
jects before  my  eyes,  that  I am  enabled  to 
trace  out  its  plan  to  you.  Acknowledge 
that  it  is  painful  to  fearch  for  a celebrated 
city,  within  its  own  wralls. 

Afia  Minor  being  already  fubdued,  and 
the  pride  of  Tyre  humbled,  Alexander 
marched  towards  Egypt,  groaning  under 
the  Perhan  yoke.  He  became  mailer  of  it 
without  a battle,  becaufe  the  people,  hap- 
py to  break  their  chains,  welcomed  him  as 
a deliverer,  and  received  him  with  open 
arms.  To  preferve  this  conquefl,  fo  dis- 
tant from  his  own  dominions,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  a fortrefs,  with  a port  ca- 
pable of  receiving  numerous  fleets.  Egypt 
had  no  fuch  ineflimable  advantage  ; Alex- 
ander 
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ander  created  it.  A compadt  country  be- 
tween Lake  Mareotis,  and  the  beautiful 
harbour  formed  by  the  ifle  of  Pharos  fbj, 
appeared  to  him  adapted  to  his  purpole.  * 
He  there  traced  out  the  walls  of  a great 
city,  on  which  he  bellowed  his  name,  and 
went  himfelf  to  vilit  the  wonders  of  Upper 
Egypt,  whilft  his  engineer  Dinochares  la- 
boured to  carry  his  plan  into  execution. 
This  journey  laded  upwards  of  a year.  On 

(b)  Homer,  as  I have  quoted  him,  reprefents  the 
ifle  of  Pharos  to  us  as  at  the  diftance  of  a day's  navi- 
gation from  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  becaufe  Lake  Marc- 
otis  then  joined  the  fea,  and  formed  a Gulph  there. 
In  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years  from  the  time 
of  the  poet  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  ca- 
nals were  cut  in  Lower  Egypt;  Lake  Mareotis,  which 
was  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  Thebais,  retreated 
a little,  and  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexander 
built  this  city,  appeared.  When  Caefar,  Strabo,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  wrote,  it  walhed  the  walls.  In  the 
time  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  already  half  a league  from 
it.  Under  the  deitrudtive  empire  of  the  Ottomans, 
it  has  totally  difappeared.  A traveller  who  fhould 
fee  this  part  of  Egypt  in  our  days,  and  had  only  read 
Homer,  would  be  apt  to  fay  with  Madame  Dacier, 
Pope,  and  other  learned  perfons,  that  his  defeription 
of  Pharos  is  a mere  fport  of  the  imagination. 
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his  return,  Alexandria  was  almoft  finifli-» 
ed  fcj.  He  peopled  it  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  purfu- 
ed  the  courfe  of  his  exploits. 

Alexandria  was  a league  and  a half  long, 
by  one  third  in  breadth,  which  made  the 
.circumference  of  its  walls  about  four 
leagues  (d).  Lake  Mareotis  bathed  its 
walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north.  It  was  interfered 
length  wife  by  ftraight  parallel  greets. 
This  direction  left  a free  pafiage  to  the 
northerly  wind,  which  alone  conveys  cool- 
nefs  and  falubrity  into  Egypt.  A ftreet 
of  two  thoufand  feet  wide  began  at  the 
gate  of  the  fea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate 
of  Canopus.  It  was  decorated  by  magni- 
ficent houfes,  by  temples,  and  by  public 
the  buildings.  In  this  extenfive  range, 
eye  was  never  tired  with  admiring  the 
marble,  the  porphyry,  and  the  obelifks, 

(c)  Quintus  Curtius,  vit.  Alex.  lib.  4.  chap.  8. 

(d)  Quintus  Curtius  makes  them  80  furlongs,  or 
3 leagues  and  a half.  Pliny,  15000  Romains,  or  5 
leagues.  Strabo  76  furlongs,  or  3.  leagues  and  an 
eighth.  Diodorus  Siculus,  96  furlongs,  or  4 leagues. 
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which  were  defined  at  fome  future  day 
to  embellish  Rome  (e)  and  Conftantinople. 
This  ftreet,  the  handfomeft  in  the  univerfe, 
was  interfered  by  another  of  the  fame 
breadth  ff)y  which  formed  a fquare  at  their 
jun&ion  of  half  a league  in  circumference. 
From  the  middle  of  this  great  place,  the 
two  gates  were  to  be  feen  at  once,  and 
veffels  arriving  under  full  fail,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  fouth. 

A mole  of  a mile  in  length  (g)  ftretched 
from  the  continent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and 
divided  the  great  harbour  into  two.  That 
which  is  to  the  northward  preferved  his 
name.  A dyke  drawn  from  the  iOand 
to  the  rock  whereon  was  built  the  Pharos, 
fecured  it  from  the  wefterly  winds.  The 
other  was  called  Eunoftos , or  the  Safe  Re- 
turn. The  former  is  called  at  prefent  the 
new,  the  latter  the  old  harbour  : a bridge 

(e)  Every  body  knows  that  the  obelifks  at  Rome 
have  been  brought  from  Alexandria. 

(f)  Diodorus  Siculus.  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(&)  This  mole  was  called  Hepta  Stadium , becaufe  it 
was  7 furlongs,  or  a mile  long. 
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that  joins  the  mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for 
a communication  between  them.  It  was 
raifed  on  lofty  pillars  funk  into  the  fea,  and 
left  a free  p adage  for  fhips.  The  palace, 
which  advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of 
Lochias  y extended  as  far  as  the  dyke,  and 
occupied  more  than  a quarter  of  the  ci- 
ty f h ).  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to 
its  magnificence.  It  contained  within  its 
enclofure,  the  mufeum,  an  afylum  for  learn- 
ed men,  groves,  and  buildings  worthy  of 
royal  majefty,  and  a temple  where  the  bo- 
dy of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a golden 
coffin  (i).  The  infamous  Seleucus  Ciby- 
ofadles  violated  this  monument,  carried  off 
the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a glafs  one  in 
its  place.  In  the  great  harbour  was  the 
little  ifiand  of  Anti-Rhodes,  where  ffood 
a theatre,  and  a royal  place  of  refidence. 
Within  theharbourofEimoftos,wasafmaller 

(h)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  fays  it  occupied  one-third  of  it. 

(i)  Perdiccas  undertook  to  convey  the  body  of 
Alexander  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  that  prince.  Ptolemy,  fon  of  La- 
gus,  carried  it  off,  and  placed  it  in  the  palace  of  Alex-* 
andria. 
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one,  called  Kibotos  ( k ),  dug  by  the  hand  of 
man,  which  communicated  with  Lake  Ma* 
reotis  by  a canal.  Between  this  canal 
and  the  palace  was  the  admirable  temple 
of  Serapis  fl),  and  that  of  Neptune  near 
the  great  place  where  the  market  was  held. 
Alexandria  extended  likewife  along  the 
iouthern  banks  of  the  lake.  Its  eaftern 
part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with 
its  porticoes  of  more  than  fix  hundred  feet 
long,  fupported  by  feveral  rows  of  marble 
pillars.  Without  the  gate  of  Canopus  was  a 
fpacious  circus,  for  the  chariot  races.  Be- 
yond that,  the  fuburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along 
the  fea  fhore,  and  feemed  a fécond  Alex- 
andria. A fuperb  amphitheatre  was  built 
there  with  a race-ground,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  quinquennalia  (m). 

Such  is  the  defcription  left  us  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  ancients,  and  above  ail  by 
Strabo.  This  city,  whofe  foundation  is 
333  years  prior  to  ouræra,  was  fucceffive- 
ly  held  in  fubjedtion  by  the  Ptolemies,  the 

(k)  Kibotos , the  harbour  of  the  Arch. 

(l ) Strabo,  lib,  17. 

(m)  Fcafts  celebrated  everv  five  years. 
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Romans,  and  the  Greek  emperors  fnjô 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century, 
Amrou  Ebn  el  Aas , Omar’s  general,  took 
it  by  ftorm,  after  a fiege  of  fourteen  months^ 
and  with  the  lofs  of  twenty-three  thoufand 
men.  Heraclius,  then  emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  did  not  fend  a fingle  fhip  to  its  af- 
fiftance.  This  prince  affords  an  example 
very  rare  in  hiftory  ; he  had  difplayed 
fome  vigour  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
and  then  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  lulled  into 
idlenefs  and  effeminacy.  Awakened  fudden- 
ly  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noife  of  the 
conquefts  of  Cofroes,  that  fcourge  of  the 
eaft,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
mies, diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a great  cap- 
tain from  his  very  fir  ft  campaign,  laid  wafte 
Perfia  for  feven  years,  and  returned  to  his 
capital  covered  with  laurels  : he  then  be- 
came a theologian  on  the  throne,  loft  all 
his  energy,  and  amufed  himfelf  the  reft  of 
his  life  with  difputing  upon  Monotheifm, 

(n)  The  tenth  year  of  the  Hegyra , the  year  651  of 
our  era,  according  to  Abulfeda,  994  years  after  its 
foundation.  The  word  era,  as  I have  obferved  in  the 
Life  cf  Mahomet , comes  from  Arkhay  which  in  Arabic 
fignihes  an  Epoch. 
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whilft  the  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of  the 
fineft  provinces  of  his  empire.  Deaf  to  the 
cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria fo),  as  he  had  been  to  thofe  of  the 
people  of  Jerufalem,  who  defended  them- 
felves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a facrifice 
to  the  fortunate  afcendant  of  the  indefati- 
gable Amrou.  All  their  intrepid  youth 
perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  vidtor,  aftonifhed  at  his  conqueft, 
wrote  to  the  Caliph  (p)  “ I have  taken 
*'  the  city  of  the  weft.  It  is  of  an  immenfe 
**  extent.  I cannot  defcribe  to  you  how 
“ many  wonders  it  contains.  There  are 
u 4000  baths,  12000  dealers  in  frefti  oil, 
4t  4000'  Jews,  who  pay  tribute,  400  co- 
“ medians.  See.” 

(0)  Omar  led  all  the  forces  of  Arabia  againft  Jer 
rufalem.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with 
admirable  conftancy.  They  fent  feveral  times  to  con- 
jure Heraclius  to  furnilh  them  with  fome  afliftance, 
Their  prayers  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  faw  them- 
felves compelled  to  furrender  after  a fiege  of  two  years, 
without  having  been  able  to  obtain  a fingle  foldier 
from  an  Emperor,  who  facrificed  his  time  and  his 
treafures  to  procure  the  triumph  of  a new  fedl, 

(p)  Elmacin,  life  of  Omar,  p.  30, 
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The  library,  wherein  more  than  400,000 
manuferipts  had  been  collected  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Ptolemies,  excited  the  attention  of 
the  conqueror.  He  demanded  the  Caliph’s 
orders.  “ Burn  thefe  books,  replied  the  fu- 
“ rious  Omar  : if  they  contain  only  what 
“ is  in  the  Coran  they  are  ufelefs,  and  dan- 
“ gerous  if  they  contain  any  thing  elfe.” 
A barbarous  fentence,  which  reduced  to 
afhes  a great  part  of  the  labours  of  learned 
antiquity.  What  a quantity  of  knowledge, 
how  many  arts,  what  a number  of  capital 
works  have  difappeared  from  the  earth  by 
this  fatal  conflagration  ! It  is  perhaps  from 
this  melancholy  epocha  that  we  mull  date 
that  ignorance  which  has  covered  with  a veil 
thofe  countries,  formerly  the  cradle  of  the 
fciences.  If  three-fourths  of  the  works  that 
Europe  is  pofleffed  of,  were  annihilated  in 
an  inifant  ; if  the  art  of  printing  did  not 
exift,  and  an  unlettered  people  were  to 
take  poffefiion  of  that  beautiful  part  of  the 
globe,  it  would  return  to  that  barbarifm 

from  whence  it  has  fcarcely  been  refeued 

< 

by  the  labour  of  fo  many  ages.  Such  has 
been  the  hard  fortune  of  the  eaftern  world. 
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Alexandria  under  the  domination  of  the 
Arabs  gradually  loft  its  fplendor.  The 
diftance  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  did  not 
allow  them  to  give  any  effectual  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts  and  commerce.  Popula- 
tion diminifhed  every  day.  In  the  year  ( q) 
875  of  our  æra,  the  old  walls  were  pulled 
down,  its  enclofure  contracted  to  the  half 
of  its  ancient  fize,  and  thofe  walls  were 
built  which  exift  at  the  prefent  day.  Their 
folidity,  their  thicknefs,  the  hundred  tow- 
ers with  which  they  were  flanked,  have 
preferved  them  againft  the  efforts  of  man, 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  This  fécond 
Alexandria,  which  may  be  called  that  of 
the  Arabs,  was  ftill  a flouriftiing  city  in 
the  thirteenth  century  (r).  The  difpofi- 
tion  of  its  ftreets  prefen  ted  the  form  of  a 
chequer.  It  had  preferved  a part  of  its 
public  places,  and  of  its  monuments.  Its 

( q ) This  event  happened  under  the  empire  of 
Elmetouak  bel,  the  tenth  Caliph  Abaffid,  and  the  one- 
and-thirtieth  from  Mahomet.  Elmain  Ebn  Toulon, 
then  governor  of  Egypt,  and  who  had  the  projet  of 
becoming  independent,  built  them. 

(r)  Abulfcda,  Geograph.  Defcrip.  of  Egypt. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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commerce  extended  itfelf  from  Spain  to 
India;  its  canals  were  ftill  fupported  ; its 
merchandize  mounted  into  Upper  Egypt 
by  *Lake  Mareotis,  and  was  conveyed  in- 
to the  Delta  by  the  Canal  of  Faoué  ( '( ). 
The  Pharos,  built  by  Sojîrates  of  Cnidos , 
ftill  exifted.  This  miraculous  tower,  as  it 
is  called  by  Cæfar,  had  feveral  ftories,  and 
was  furrounded  by  galleries  fupported  on 
pillars  of  marble.  Its  elevation  was  near 
four  hundred  feet  ft).  On  its  fummit  was 
placed  a large  mirror  of  polifhed  fteel,  fo 
difpofed  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  per- 
ceive the  image  of  diftant  vefiels  before 
they  became  vilible  to  the  eye.  This  ad- 
mirable edifice  ferved  them  as  a fignal. 
Fires  were  lighted  on  it  during  the  night, 
to  warn  the  mariner  that  he  was  near  the 
coaft  of  Egypt,  which  is  fo  low,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  running  afhore  before  it  can 

(f)  It  was  built  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

(t)  Abulfeda  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt  fpeaks  of 
this  mirror,  which  feveral  Arabian  authors  alfo  men- 
tion. He  fays  that  it  was  dcftroyed  by  the  artifices  of 
the  Chriftians,  under  the  reign  of  Qnalid , fon  of  Abd 
si  Melee. 
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be  diftinguilhed.  Alexandria  in  its  decline 
ftill  preferved  an  air  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence that  excited  admiration. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turks  be- 
came mafters  of  Egypt  ( u ),  and  this  was 
the  term  of  its  glory.  Aftronomy,  geome- 
try, poetry,  and  grammar  were  yet  culti- 
vated there.  The  rod  of  the  Pachas  expelled 
thefe  remains  of  the  fine  arts.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  exporting  the  corn  of  the  Thebais, 
gave  the  mortal  ftab  to  agriculture.  The  ca- 
nals filled  up  ; commerce  languifhed  ; the 
Alexandria  of  the  Arabs  was  fo  depopulat- 
ed, that  not  a fingle  inhabitant  was  to  be 
found  in  all  its  vafi:  enclofure.  They  had 
abandoned  large  buildings  that  fell  into 
ruins,  which  nobody  dared  to  repair  under 
a government  where  it  is  a crime  to  appear 
rich,  and  built  wretched  habitations  on  the 
fea-coaft.  Already  was  the  Pharos  de- 
firoyed,  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 

(u)  In  1517,  Sultan  Selim  made  the  conqueft  of 
Pgypt»  and  the  firft  care  of  this  barbarous  conqueror 
was  to  hang  under  the  gate  Bab  Zouili , Tnomambie, 
the  laft  king  of  the  Mameluks,  whofe  government 
had  fubfifted  for  near  300  years. 
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world,  in  the  room  of  which  they  built 
a fquare  cafile,  without  tafie  or  ornament, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  fire  of  a fingle 
veRU  of  the  line.  At  prefent,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  leagues,  enclofed  by  walls,  one  fees  no- 
thing but  marble  columns,  fome  of  them 
overturned  in  the  dufi,  and  fawed  into 
Rumps,  (for  the  Turks  make  millRones 
of  them)  and  others  eredt,  and  Rill  firm 
upon  their  bafes,  from  the  enormity  of  their 
weight.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  the 
remains  of  pilaRers,  of  capitals,  of  obelifks, 
and  whole  mountains  of  ruins  heaped  one 
upon  another.  The  fight  of  thefe  ruins, 
the  memory  of  thole  famous  monuments 
they  reprefent, excite  regret  in  the  mind,and 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

The  modern  Alexandria  is  a fmall  town 
of  little  extent,  fcarcely  containing  6000 
inhabitants  (x),  but  very  commercial,  an 
advantage  it  owes  entirely  to  its  fituation. 
It  is  built  on  the  fpot  which  was  former- 

(x)  The  ancient  Alexandria  contained  300,000 
free  perfons  under  Auguftus.  Add  to  this  at  leaft 
double  the  number  of  fiaves,  you  will  have  900,000 
fouls.  What  a prodigious  difference  ! 

ly 
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\y  the  old  harbour,  left  uncovered  by  the 
retreating  of  the  fea.  The  mole  which 
joined  the  continent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos, 
is  enlarged,  and  is  now  become  a part  of 
the  mainland.  The  ifland  of  Anti- Rhodes 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  prefent  town.  It 
is  difcoverable  by  an  eminence  covered 
with  ruins.  The  harbour  Kibotos  is 
choked  up.  The  canal  which  conveyed 
the  waters  of  Lake  Mareotis  has  difappear- 
ed.  This  lake  itfelf,  whofe  banks  were 
covered  with  papyrus  and  date-trees,  is  no 
longer  in  exiftence,  becaufe  the  Turks 
have  negledted  to  preferve  the  canals  which 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  fy).  Be - 
Ion , an  accurate  obferver,  who  travelled  in 
Egypt  fome  years  after  the  conqueft  of  the 
Ottomans,  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  Lake 
Mareotis  was  only  at  half  a league’s  diftance 
from  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and  that  it 
was  furrounded  by  forefts  of  palm  trees. 
At  the  moment  I am  writing,  it  is  entirely 

(y)  Belon,  defcription  of  Alexandria.  He  travel- 
led in  Egypt  fifteen  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Selim, 
no\v  250  years  ago. 
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occupied  by  the  fands  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
deplorable  changes  mufl  be  attributed  to 
the  deftru&ive  government  of  the  Turks. 

The  canal  of  Faoüé,  the  only  one  which 
at  prefent  communicates  with  Alexandria, 
and  without  which  that  town  could  not 
fubfift,  fince  it  has  not  a drop  of  frelh  wa- 
ter, is  half  filled  with  mud  and  fand.  Un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  under  the  domi- 
nation even  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  navigable  all 
the  year,  and  ferved  for  the  conveyance  of 
. merchandize.  It  diffufed  its  fecundity  in 
the  plains  through  which  it  palled.  Its 
banks  were  /haded  with  date-trees,  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  and  adorned  with 
country  houfes  (zj.  In  our  days,  there  is 

no 

(z)  The  following  paffage  of  Abulfeda  will  con- 
« firm  what  I have  advanced  : “ Nothing  can  be  feen 
e‘  more  beautiful  than  the  canal  of  Alexandria.  The 
<c  two  banks  lined  with  gardens,  and  fnady  groves, 
“ are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  Dafard 
c‘  el  Hadad  has  expreffed  in  thefe  beautiful  verfes. 

“ What  amity  reigns  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
<c  Alexandria.  The  profpedt  they  offer  diffufes  joy 
tc  over  the  foul.  The  groves  with  which  they  are 
ci  fhaded,  prefent  to  the  navigator  a canopy  of  ver- 
“ dure.  The  hand  of  Aquilon  (the  north  wind), 

“ fpreads 
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no  water  in  it  till  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  it  hardly  remains  long  enough  to 
fill  the  cifterns  of  the  town.  The  fields 
through  which  it  fpreads  abundance,  are  de- 
ferted.  The  groves,  the  gardens  that  fur- 
rounded  Alexandria  have  difappeared  with 
the  water  to  which  they  owed  their  fertili- 
ty. Without  the  walls,  one  perceives  only 
a few  fcattered  trees,  fome  fycamores,  and 
fig-trees  whofe  fruit  is  delicious,  fome  date 
and  caper-trees,  and  kali,  that  hide  the 
burning  fands  which  would  otherwife  be 
infupportable  to  the  fight. 

“ fpreads  frefhnefs over  them,  whilft  it  furrows  up  the 
44  waters,  and  plays  with  its  furface.  The  fuperb 
44  date-tree, whofe  pliant  head  languidly  reclines,  like 
44  that  of  a handfome  woman  overcome  with  deep, 
4c  is  crowned  with  pendent  clufters. 

Oua  kkalig  Elefcanderié  ellati  iatiba  men  cl  Nil 
men  ah  fan  el  mentezhat  laenno  da'iak  Makdar  el  janebin3 
bel  Befatin  oua  fib  iecoul  Dafar  el  Hadad  : 

Ou  achi'e  achadet  V aïnak  menzara 
fa  ejjerour  bo  le  calback  ou  afda 
Roud  le  mck adder  cladar  oua  gedaoual 
Nacacbet  aleih  id  ech  chemal  mebareda 
Oua-l-Nakhl  Kelrhid  el  haffan  tezdinet 
Oua  lebes  men  atmarhen  calaida. 

Abulfeda,  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

D 4 , Still 
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Still  however,  every  fign  of  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  Alexandria  is  not  effaced. 
The  refervoirs  vaulted  with  much  art,  and 
which  extend  under  the  whole  town,  are 
almoft  entire  at  the  end  of  two  thoufand 
years.  Towards  the  eafiern  part  of  the 
palace  fa),  are  two  obelifks,  vulgarly  cal- 
led Cleopatra’s  needles.  They  are  of  The- 
baic ftone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics: 
one  is  overturned,  broken,  and  lying  un- 
der the  fand  ; the  other  is  on  its  pedeftal. 
Thefe  two  obelifks,  each  of  them  of  a fin- 
gle  ftone,  are  about  fixty-feet  high,  by  fe- 
ven  foot  fquare  at  the  bafe.  Towards  the 
gate  of  Rofetta,  are  five  columns  of  marble 
on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  Gymnafium.  The  reft  of 
the  colonnade,  the  defign  of  which  was 
difcoverable  a hundred  years  ago  (b)3  has 
fince  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarifm  of 
the  Turks. 

( a ) Mr.  Pocock  thinks  they  were  placed  before  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  but  this  temple  was  near  port 
Eunoftus,  and  thefe  obelifks  are  half  a league  from 
it,  near  the  promontory  of  Lochias,  the  fpot  afligned 
by  Strabo  for  the  palace. 

(I)  Maillet,  Defcription  of  Egypt. 
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What  moft  engages  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers,  is  the  pillar  of  red  granite,  fituated 
at  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  fouthern 
gate.  The  capital  is  Corinthian,  with  palm 
leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine  feet 
high.  The  fhaft  and  the  upper  member 
of  the  bafe  are  of  one  piece  of  ninety  feet 
long,  and  nine  in  diameter.  The  bafe  is  a 
fquare  of  about  fifteen  feet  on  each  fide. 
This  block  of  marble,  fixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, refis  on  two  layers  of  ftone  bound 
together  with  lead,  which  however  has 
not  prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out 
feveral  of  them,  to  feart  h for  an  imagi- 
nary treafure.  The  whole  column  is  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  polifhed,  and  only  a little  fhi- 
vered  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  majefty  of  this  monument  ; feen 
from  a difiance,  it  overtops  the  town,  and 
ferves  as  a fignal  for  vefiels.  Approaching 
it  nearer,  it  produces  an  aftonifhment  mix- 
ed with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired 
with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital, 
the  length  of  the  fhaft,  nor  the  extraordi- 
nary fimplicity  of  the  pedeftal.  I am  per- 

fuaded, 
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fuaded,  that  if  this  column  were  tranf- 
ported  before  the  palace  of  our  kings,  all 
Europe  would  come  to  pay  its  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  mod:  beautiful  monument 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made 
many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  difcover  in  ho- 
nour of  what  prince  it  was  eredled.  The 
bed:  informed  have  concluded  that  it  could 
not  be  in  honour  of  Pompey,  fince  neither 
Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  fpoken 
of  it.  They  have  remained  in  doubt  ; it 
appears  to  me  that  Abulfeda  could  have 
extricated  them  from  it  ; he  calls  it  the 
pillar  of  Severus  ( c ).  And  hiftory  informs 
us  that  this  emperor  viiited  Egypt  ( d ), 

gave 

(c)  “ Oua  efcanderié  ala  chat  bahr  elroum,  oua 
beha  elmenarat  el  machhoura,  oua  beha  AamoudScveri. 

(C  Alexandria  is  built  on  the  Tea  coaft  ; it  poflefles 
“ a famous  Pharos,  and  the  column  of  Severus .”  Abul- 
feda , Defcription  of  Egypt. 

(d)  The  Emperor  Severus  vifited  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. He  granted  a fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
until  that  time,  under  the  fubjedtion  of  a fingle  Roman 
magiftrate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  will  of  the 
prince  was  their  only  law.  Seveius  did  not  confine 

his 
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gave  a fenate  to  Alexandria,  and  deferved 
well  of  its  inhabitants.  This  column  was 
a mark  of  their  gratitude.  The  Greek  in- 
fcription,  half  effaced,  which  is  vifible  on 
the  weft  fide  when  the  fun  fhines  upon 
it,  was  legible,  no  doubt,  in  the  time  of 
Abulfeda,  and  preferved  the  name  of  Seve- 
rus.  Nor  is  this  the  only  monument 
eredted  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. One  ftill  fees  in  the  midft  of  the 
ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by  Adrian,  a mag- 
nificentpillar,  the  infcription  on  which  is  ftill 
remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Seveurs. 

At  half  a league’s  diftance  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  town,  is  the  defcent  into  the 
catacombs,  the  ancient  afylum  of  the  dead. 
Winding  paftages  lead  to  the  fubterraneous 
grottoes,  where  they  were  depotited.  The 
fuburb  of  Necropolis  ( e),  extended  fo  far. 
In  going  along  the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a 
large  bafon  cut  out  of  the  rock,  that  lines 
the  fhore  ; on  the  fades  of  this  bafon,  two  j 

his  benefactions  there  ; he  changed  feveral  laws  in 

their  favour.  Spartian , chap.  17.  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Sever  us. 

(e)  city  of  the  dead,  wherein  there  were  gar- 
dens, temples,  and  fuperb  maufoleums. 
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beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by  the  chi- 
fel,  with  benches  that  run  acrofs  them, 
A canal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpofe 
of  flopping  the  land  by  its  different  wind-* 
ings,  conveys  into  them  the  water  of  the 
fea,  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  I 
have  bathed  in  this  place.  Seated  on  the 
ffone  bench,  the  water  rifes  a little  above 
the  waift  -,  the  feet  foftly  repofe  on  a fine 
fand.  The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard  roar- 
ing  againft  the  rock,  and  foaming  in  the 
canal.  The  fwell  enters,  raifes  you  up,  and 
leaves  you  ; and  thus  alternately  entering 
and  retiring,  brings  a continual  frefh  fup- 
ply  of  water,  and  a coolnefs  which  is  truly 
delicious,  under  a burning  fky.  This  place 
is  vulgarly  called  the  bath  of  Cleopatra. 
Seme  ruins  announce  that  it  was  formerly 
ornamented. 

I cannot  quit  this  city,  Sir,  without  re- 
minding you  of  fome  of  thofe  memorable 
events  of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Near 
this  eminence,  Caefar,  in  deflroying  the  ar- 
fenal  of  the  Alexandrians,  burnt  a part  of 
the  Ptolemean  library.  At  the  end  of  that 
harbour,  repulfed  by  his  enemies,  he  threw 

himfelf 
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himfelfin  full  -armour  into  the  waves,  and 
always  mafter  of  himfelf,  forefeeing  that 
the  crowd  of  fugitives  muft  fink*  his  Ihip, 
he  fwam  to  another,  at  a greater  diftance. 
This  prefence  of  mind  faved  him,  for  his 
veftel  was  fwallowed  up  with  every  perfon 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it.  There,  Cle- 
opatra, celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  ta- 
lents, and  her  art,  entangled  him  in  her 
net,  chained  his  unconquerable  activity, 
and  lulling  him  to  reft  in  the  bofom  of 
voluptuoulhefs,  led  him  in  her  fuite  in 
a voyage  on  the  Nile,  when  he  fhould 
have  let  fail  for  Rome,  whofe  gates  might 
have  been  for  ever  fhut  againft  him  in 
confequence  of  this  complaifance.  Near 
to  thofe  columns,  fad  remains  of  the  gym- 
nalium,  the  haughty  queen  of  Egypt, 
feated  on  her  golden  throne,  received  in  the 
prefence  of  the  univerfe,  the  title  of  fpoufe 
to  Antony,  who  facrificed  to  her  all  his 
glory.  Having  loft  the  opportunities  of 
vidtory  by  a blind  devotion  to  pleafure,  fhe 
deftroyed  herfelf  by  the  bite  of  a viper,  and 
he  fell  upon  his  fword,  holding  out  by 
their  death  a great  example  to  pofterity. 

The 
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The  Mufeum,  the  rubbifh  of  which 
points  out  the  fpot  where  it  Rood,  was  the 
afylum  of  the  fciences.  Appian,  Hero- 
dian,  Euclid,  Origen,  Philo,  and  a crowd 
of  other  learned  men,  cultivated  them  at 
Alexandria.  At  prefent  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  have  fmothered  the  fine  arts  ; a 
great  revolution  is  necefiary  to  reftore  them 
to  life. 

This  letter,  Sir,  is  very  long  : I will  not 
add  any  obfervations  on  the  manners,  and 
commerce  of  the  Alexandrians.  Such  de- 
tails will  come  in  their  turn.  I am  impa- 
tient to  quit  a place  where  one  lives  in  the 
midfi:  of  ruins  -,  where  every  objedt  infpires 
melancholy  ; where  the  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Moors  and  Turks,  whole  crimes 
have  driven  them  from  their  countryj  where 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  come  to  rob  you  in 
broad  day  ; where  nature,  in  fhort,  dead  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  is  decked  with 
verdure  for  an  infiant,  only  to  leave  you  a 
long  regret. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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letter  III. 

<fj:e  route  from  Alexandria  to  Rofetta , acrofs 
the  Defart , with  a defcription  of  Abou- 
kir, anciently  Canopus  -,  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Serapis  -,  of  the  feftivals  which 
were  celebrated  at  this  place  -,  of  the  dan- 
gers which  occur  in  travelling  over  the 
fands -,  and  of  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Rofetta, 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Rofetta, 

Travellers,  Sir,  who  go  from 
Alexandria  to  Rofetta  by  land,  leave 
the  canal  of  Faoüé  to  the  right,  pafs  near 
the  ruins  of  the  great  circus,  and  fall  in 
on  their  left  with  the  remains  of  Nico- 
polis.  This  fuburb  was  embellifhed  by 
Auguftus  after  his  victory  over  Antony. 
For  two  leagues  there  are  nothing  but 
heaps  of  rubbifh,  which  cover  the  precious 
relics  of  antiquity.  One  then  coafts  along 
the  beach  of  the  fea.  The  view  on  one 

fide 
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fide  extends  over  the  waters,  and  on  the 
other  over  a Tandy  country.  Some  date- 
trees  fcattered  here  and  there,  interrupt  the 
melancholy  uniformity  of  thefe  parched 
plains.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  feed  their 
flocks  there  in  the  winter  ; in  the  fummer 
they  colled:  the  foda  (f)  in  heaps,  which 
they  burn,  and  fell  the  alhes  to  the  Alex- 
andrians, who  carry  it  into  Syria,  and  the 
ifle  of  Crete,  where  it  is  ufed  in  making 
foap.  Thefe  wandering  tribes,  on  the  fix  ft 
rumour  of  a revolution  in  Egypt,  mount 
their  horfes,  infeft  the  high-roads,  and 
ftrip  the  travellers.  At  fix  leagues  from 
Alexandria,  one  falls  in  with  the  Madiéfg ), 
where  there  is  a ferry.  It  is  the  extremity 
of  the  Canopic  branch.  It  begins  at  Faoiie, 
crofies  the  lake  of  Behirê , which  is  feven 
leagues  round,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near 
to  Aboukir (h).  This  fmall  town  is  the 

(f)  The  Soda,  or  Kali,  is  a creeper  that  grows  in 
the  fand,  and  produces  a pure  alkali. 

(g)  Madii  in  Arabic  fignifies  the  paflage  of  a lake  or 
river. 

( h)  This  place  is  known  amongft  mariners,  by  the 
name  of  Békier. 


ancient 
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ancient  Canopus;  its  diftance  of  fix  leagues 
from  the  Pharos,  its  lituation  on  the 
banks  of  the  fea,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
defcription  the  ancients  give  us  of  Canopus. 
Pliny,  who  had  collected  the  tefti monies 
of  antiquity,  fays,  that  it  was  formerly  an 
ifland.  Its  local  appearance  makes  this 
credible.  The  grounds  around  it  are  folow, 
that  the  fea  (till  covered  a part  of  them  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  fij.  The  town,  built 
upon  a rock,  which  forms  a handfome 
road  for  {hipping,  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
inundations. 

(k)  Canopus  received  its  name  from  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  died  there  ; his  tomb 
was  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  age  in  which  St. 
Epiphanes  wrote.  The  advantages  of  its 
fituation,  its  temple  of  Serapis,  the  induf- 
try  of  its  prieds,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
mod:  famous  pilgrimages  of  Egypt.  The 
people  flocked  thither  in  crowds,  from  the 

(i)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(k)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Diodorus  Siculus.  St.  Epi- 
phanes, lib.  4.  chap.  3.  Thele  teftimonies  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Homer,  who  makes  Menelaus  land  in 
Egypt.  Odyffey,  lib.  4. 

VOL.  I. 
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mod  diflan t provinces,  and,  above  all, 
from  Alexandria.  Licentioufnefs  prelided 
at  thefe  feads  ; the  worfhippers  of  the  God 
were  brought  thither,  more  by  pleafure  than 
religion.  The  prieds  were  no  lefs  con- 
fulted  as  phyficians,  than  as  interpreters 
of  the  oracle.  Expert  in  redoring  the 
relaxed  organs  of  their  patients,  by  per- 
fumed baths,  in  repairing  the  worn  out 
date  of  their  domachs,  by  a lenient  diet, 
full  of  juice,  and  mixed  with  aromatics, 
in  exciting  their  imagination  by  voluptuous 
defcriptions,  they  fucceeded  in  redoring 
fenfations  to  thofe  who  had  lod  them. 
Thefe  cures,  the  honour  of  which  they 
attributed  to  Serapis,  were  inferted  in  a 
regider,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  fupported  their  celebrity. 
Never  had  any  divinity  more  worfhippers  ; 
never  did  prieds  receive  larger  offerings  (l). 

Strabo 


(l)  Canopus  has  a temple  confecrated  to  Serapis, 
where  there  is  a peculiar  worftiip  for  that  God.  The 

perfons  of  the  greateft  honour  put  faith  in  it 

The  priefts  are  occupied  in  writing  the  marvellous 
cures  performed  there.  But  what  is  moft  aftoniftnng, 

is 
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Strabo  afiures  us,  that  the  canal  which  goes 
from  Alexandria  to  Canopus,  was  filled 
night  and  day  with  boats  full  of  pilgrims, 
whofe  fongs  and  dances  prefented  a pi&ure 
of  the  mod  extravagant  joy,  and  of  the  mod 
unbounded  licentioufnefs.  At  this  day 
the  canal  is  dry  a part  of  the  year,  and  the 
town  in  ruins,  offers  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  wretched  habitations,  and  a caftle  with 
fome  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  the  road. 

After  paffing  the  ferry  of  Madié , the 
traveller  finds  a caravanfary,  the  only 
alÿlum  againd  the-extreme  heats  of  a burn-* 
ing  fky,  in  a journey  of  fourteen  leagues. 

is  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  who  colledl 
there  from  all  parts,  at  the  fea/ls  of  Serapis,  and  who 
defcend  the  canal  of  Alexandria.  Night  and  day  it  is 
covered  with  boats,  filled  with  men  and  women,  who 
fing  and  dance  with  an  extreme  licentioufnefs.  Strabo, 
lib.  17. 

Thefe  pilgrimages,  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
ftill  cxift  in  our  days.  The  Pagans  went  to  the 
temple  of  Serapis..  The  Turks  go  to  the  tomb  of 
their  fantons.  The  Coptis  to  the  churches  of  their 
faints.  The  one  and  the  other  give  themfelves  up 
to  joy:  and  even  the  Turkiflh  gravity  has  not  been 
able  to  abolilh  fongs  and  dances  full  of  licentioufnefs, 
which  feem  to  have  taken  rife  with  the  Egyptians. 

E 2 Beyond 
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Beyond  that  is  a barren  plain,  where  the 
eye  perceives  neither  tree,  nor  fhrub,  nor 
verdure.  The  fight  is  fatigued  by  a tor- 
rent of  light  ; the  ikin  is  burnt  by  the 
ardour  of  the  fun.  Eleven  columns,  placed 
at  different  didances,  ferve  as  a direction 
for  the  traveller  acrofs  the  defart,  wherein 
the  wind  drives  before  it  the  hillocks  of 
land,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Unfor- 
tunate he  who  is  furprifed  by  a whirlwind 
at  noon,  in  the  middle  of  that  folitude  ! 
If  he  has  not  a tent  in  which  he  can  take 
fhelter,  he  is  attacked  by  torrents  of  burn- 
ing dud,  which,  filing  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth,  deprive  him  of  refpiration  and  of 
life.  The  mod  prudent  method  is,  to 
make  this  journey  by  night  ; at  break  of 
day  the  traveller  difeovers  the  palm-trees 
and  the  fy camores^y,  which  crown  the 

banks 

(m)  The  fyeamore  of  Egypt  produces  a fig,  that 
grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  not  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches.  It  is  eatable,  but  rather  dry. 
This  tree  becomes  very  thick  and  bufhy  ; it  feldom 
grows  ftraight  ; in  general  it  bends,  and  becomes 
crooked.  Its  branches,  extending  horizontally,  and 

very 
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banks  of  the  Nile,  and  he  arrives  at  Rofetta, 
bathed  in  fweat  and  dew. 

When  after  a long  abode,  in  the  midft 
of  ruins,  and  a very  fatiguing  journey,  one 

finds  one’s  felf  in  a cheerful  town,  fur- 

« 

rounded  with  groves  and  verdure,  the  foul 
expands,  and  one  is  more  difpofed  to  en- 
joy all  the  beauties  of  nature.  Such  is  the 
fituation  of  the  traveller  who  has  juft 
quitted  Alexandria  to  refide  at  Rofetta. 
Efcaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  defart,  he 
thinks  himfelf  tranlported  into  a new  Eden, 
where  every  thing  prefents  the  image  of 
abundance. 

Rofetta,  called  Rafchul  by  the  Arabs,  is 
lituated  on  the  ancient  Bolbitine  branch, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  was  founded 
in  the  eighth  century  fn).  The  heaps  of 

land 

very  far,  afford  a beautiful  fhade.  Its  leaf  is  di- 
vided,and  its  wood,  which  is  impregnated  with  a bitter 
juice,  is  not  liable  to  be  worm-eaten.  The  fycamore 
lives  many  ages. 

fn)  Father  Sicard,  Pocock,  Nieburh,  and  the 
other  travellers  have  not  fettled  the  period  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rofetta.  Elmacin , p.  152,  tells  us  that  it 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  Ehnetouakkel-)  Caliph  of 

E 3 Bagdad, 
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fand  which  the  Nile  is  continually  accumu- 
lating, no  longer  permitting  vefTels  to  reach 
as  far  as  Faoüé.  This  town  was  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  it  is  already 
two  leagues  from  it.  Abulfeda  tells  us 
that  it  was  very  inconfiderable  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  foj.  Two  hundred  years 
after  it  was  not  much  encreafed.  But 
when  the  Ottomans  added  Egypt  to  their 
conquers,  they  neglected  the  fupport  of 
the  canals.  That  of  Faoüé  ceafing  to  be 
navigable,  Rofetta  became  the  emporium 
of  the  merchandize  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  Commerce  foon  made  it  flourifh, 
and  it  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  handfomeil 

Bagdad,  towards  the  year  870  of  our  æra,  and  under 
the  pontificate  of  Cofma,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites 
at  Alexandria.  Mr.  Maillet  does  not  date  its  foun- 
dation above  one  hundred  years  back,  and  thinks  it 
has  replaced  Canopus,  which  is  an  error.  Profper 
Alpinus  has  committed  the  fame  fault. 

(0)  Rafchid  balidé  ala  gar  bi  el  Nil  cl  gar  bi  and  mefabbo 
jil  bahr.  Rofetta  is  a fmall  town  on  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  Belon,  who  travelled  in 
Egypt  in  1530,  fays,  that  Rofetta  was  much  fmaller 
than  Faoüé.  Rofetta  is  at  prefent  much  larger'  than 
that  town. 
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towns  in  Egypt.  It  extends  along  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  above  a 
league  in  length,  by  a quarter  of  a league 
in  breadth.  There  is  no  remarkable  place 
in  it,  nor  any  one  ftreet  quite  regular, 
but  all  the  houfes  built  with  terraces, 
well  difpofed,  and  well  kept,  have  an 
air  of  cleanlinefs  and  elegance,  which 
is  very  pleafing.  Within  them  are  vafl 
apartments,  where  there  is  a continual  fup- 
ply  of  frefli  air,  from  a great  number  of 
windows  always  open.  The  blinds  and 
tranlparent  linen,  that  they  ftretch  over 
them,  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  fun,  af- 
ford a moderate  light,  and  temper  the  ex- 
ceflive  heats.  The  only  public  buildings 
worthy  of  notice,  are  the  Mofques,  with 
their  lofty  minarets,  of  a very  light  archi- 
tecture, and  conftruCted  with  much  bold- 
nefs.  They  produce  a very  piCturefque 
effeCt  in  a town,  where  all  the  roofs  are 
flat,  and  throw  great  variety  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  houfes  in  general  have  a view 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Delta, \ which  form 
a moft  magnificent  fpeCtacle.  The  river 
is  always  covered  with  veflels,  mounting 
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and  defcending  with  oars  or  under  fail. 
The  tumult  of  the  harbour,  the  joy  of  the 
mariners,  their  noify  mufic,  exhibit  a mov- 
ing and  animated  fcene.  The  Delta, that  im- 
menfe  garden,  where  the  earth  is  never 
\yearied  of  production,  furnifhes  the  whole 
year,  a fucceffion  of  harvefts,  of  vegetables, 
of  flowers,  and  of  fruits.  This  abundant 
variety  fatisfies,  at  once,  the  heart  and  the 
eye.  It  produces  various  fpecies  of  cu- 
cumbers, and  delicious  melons.  The  fig, 
the  orange,  the  banana,  the  pomegranate, 
are  there  of  the  mod  exquifite  flavour. 
How  much  cultivation  would  ffill  add  to 
their  excellence,  if  the  Egyptians  underflood 
the  art  of  engrafting. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  are  gardens, 
where  lemon  and  orange-trees,  date-trees, 
and  fycamores  are  planted  at  random.  This 
diforder  is  not  graceful,  but  the  mixture 
of  thefe  trees,  their  foliage,  which  affords 
an  arch  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
with  the  flowers  fpontaneoufly  difperfed 
throughout  thefe  groves,  render  the  fhade  of 
them  delightful. 


When 
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When  the  whole  atmofphere  is  on  fire, 
when  the  perfpiration  is  burfting  from  every 
pore,  when  man,  panting  from  the  exceflive 
heat,  fighs  after  coolnefs  as  eagerly  as  the 
fick  after  health,  with  what  joy  does  he 
not  go  to  breathe  under  thefe  charming 
bowers,  by  the  fide  of  the  rivulet  that 
waters  them  ! It  is  there  that  the  Turk, 
holding  in  his  hands  a long  pipe  of  jafmin 
adorned  with  amber,  thinks  himielf  already 
tranfported  into  the  garden  of  delights 
promifed  him  by  Mahomet.  Cold,  indif- 
ferent, almofi:  void  of  reflexion,  he  fmokes 
a whole  day  without  wearinefs.  Living 
without  defire,  and  without  ambition,  he 
never  cafts  a curious  look  towards  futurity. 
That  activity  which  torments  us,  that  acti- 
vity, the  foul  of  all  our  talents,  is  a Arranger 
to  him.  Content  with  what  he  poflefies, 
he  neither  invents  nor  brings  any  thing  to 
perfection  ; his  life  appears  to  us  a long 
fleep  ; and  ours  feems  to  him  a continual 
ftate  of  intoxication  : but  whilft  we  are 
running  after  that  happinefs  which  eludes 
us,  he  enjoys  peaceably  the  bleflings  of- 
fered him  by  nature,  and  which  every 
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frequently  all  their  (kill  is  unable  to  matter 
the  wind  and  waves  ; they  mifs  the  paflage, 
ttrike  on  the  fand,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, all  is  overwhelmed  in  a whirlpool 
of  mud  and  water.  Every  year  is  marked 
by  a great  number  of  fhipwrecks.  Seve- 
ral have  happened  fince  I have  been  in  this 
country.  It  was  but  yetterday  that  a vef- 
fel  richly  laden  perifhed  on  the  bogaz. 
The  paflengers  threw  themfelves  into  the 
water.  An  old  man,  worn  down  with  years, 
holding  by  the  matt,  difappeared  with  it. 
Three  young  girls  were  f wallowed  up,  after 
ttniggling  a long  time  againft  the  waves 
and  the  current.  Two  robutt  mariners 
got  to  land.  A woman  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  who,  with  her  girdle,  had  fattened  a 
child  the  was  fuckling,  fwam  with  vigour; 
the  defire  of  faving  her  fon  fuftained  her 
courage.  After  an  hour’s  refittance  againtt 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  this  tender  mo- 
ther was  on  the  point  of  periflfing,  a 
vidtim  to  her  maternal  love.  The  boat- 
men perceiving  her,  plunged  into  the 
Nile,  and  flew  to  her  fuccour.  Spent 
with  fatigue,  (he  was  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
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port  herfelf.  They  Twain  to  her  Tide,  raiTed 
her  up,  and  brought  her  TaTely  to  the 
(hore.  TheTe  melancholy  Tcenes  are  fre- 
quent.  The  bar  oT  the  Nile  is  totally 
fhut  during  two  months  oT  the  year,  and 
the  commerce  oT  Alexandria  is  interrupted. 
But  (hould  it  become  altogether  impracti- 
cable ; (hould  all  the  fhips  in  Egypt  perifh, 
the  Ottoman  government  would  not  re- 
move one  inch  of  ground  of  the  canal  of 
Faoüé,  to  render  it  navigable.  It  fuffers 
every  thing  to  go  to  ruin,  and  repairs  no- 
thing. 

I have  much  more  to  fay  to  you  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  Rofetta  ; but  as  I intend  to  pro- 
long my  flay  in  that  town,  1 fhall  wait 
until  obfervation,  and  the  fociety  of  the  in- 
habitants enable  me  to  tranfmit  you  frelh 
details. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  IV. 

An  account  of  Rofetta , its  origin , commerce , 
inhabitants , dW  gardens  ; the  pro - 

cejjion  of  the  Pfilli,  cr  the  eaters  of fer pent  s* 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Rofetta. 

ROsetta,  Sir,  is  a curious  place  of 
refidence  for  an  European.  A thou- 
fand  new  objedts  ftrike  his  eye.  He  thinks 
himfelf  tranfported  into  another  world. 
The  human  race,  the  productions  of  na- 
ture,. every  thing  is  different.  A profound 
filence  reigns  in  the  town,  uninterrupted 
by  the  noife  of  any  carriage.  Camels  fup- 
ply  their  place.  The  inhabitants  march 
deliberately  along,  without  fuffering  any 
thing  to  difeompofe  their  gravity.  Long 
robes  hang  down  to  their  heels.  Their 
heads  are  covered  with  heavy  turbans,  or 
bound  .round  with  a fhawl  (r).  They 
cut  their  hair,  and  let  their  beards  grow. 

(r)  The  fchale  or  fhawl,  is  a long  piece  of  fluff 
made  of  filk  or  wool,  which  they  wrap  round  the  head. 

The 
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The  girdle  is  made  ufe  of  by  both  fexes. 
The  citizen  is  armed  with  a knife,  the  foE 
dier  with  a fabre,  and  a pair  of  piflols. 
The  women  of  the  lower  clafs,  whofe  drefs 
conflits  of  a large  blue  fhift,  and  a long 
pair  of  drawers,  have  their  faces  covered 
with  a piece  of  linen,  with  holes  oppofite 
to  the  eyes.  The  rich  wear  a large  white 
veil,  with  a cloak  of  black  filk,  that  wraps 
up  their  whole  body.  One  would  imagine 
they  were  in  domino.  A ftranger  dares 
hardly  look  at  them  ; it  w’ould  be  a crime 
to  /peak  to  them.  But  thefe  mafks  are 
not  fcrupulous  in  making  figns,  nor  in 
As  this  is  the  only  language 
which  can  be  fpoken  in  public,  it  is  more 
expreffive,  carried  to  greater  lengths,  and 
brought  to  more  perfection  here  than  in 
Europe.  Every  thing  is  faid,  and  won- 
derfully well  underflood,  without  opening 
the  lips. 

The  country  round  it  is  as  different  from 
the  environs  of  Paris,  as  Rofetta  is  from  a 
town  in  France.  An  immenfe  furface, 
without  a mountain  or  hill,  interfe&ed  by 
innumerable  canals,  is  covered  with  har- 
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vefls  ; tufted  fycamores,  whofe  unperifh- 
able  wood  prote&s  the  labourer’s  earthen 
cottage,  into  which  he  retires  during  the 
winter,  for  in  fummer  he  fleeps  under  the 
(hade  ; date- trees  colle&ed  in  groves,  or 
fcattered  over  the  plain,  crowned  at  top  with 
enormous  clutters  of  a fweet  and  whole- 
fome  fruit.  Caffia-trees,  whofe  bend- 
ing branches  are  decked  out  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  bear  apod  fs),  well  known 
in  medicine  ; orange  and  lemon  trees, 
that  have  never  been  mutilated  with  the 
fciflars,  and  which,  extending  their  per- 
fumed boughs,  form  vaulted  roofs  im- 
penetrable to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Thefe 
are  the  principal  trees  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Delta.  Winter  never  ttrips  them  of 
their  leaves.  They  are  decorated  the  whole 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  firtt  days  of  fpring. 

The  foil  is  a black  mud,  the  fertility  of 
which  appears  to  be  inexhauttible.  Itis  con- 

(s)  This  filiqua  or  pod,  refembles  a fmall  long  cu- 
cumber. It  is  the  caffia  made  ufe  of  medicine.  The 
caffia  of  Egypt  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  America  ; 
but  as  it  is  dearer,  the  druggifts  negle£t  it.  The  Egyp- 
tians ufe  the  flower  of  the  caflia-tree  as  a laxative. 

tinually 
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tinually  productive  without  ever  lying  fallow. 
They  are  juft  preparing  fome  rice-fields. 
Oxen  with  bandages  before  their  eyes,  turn 
draw-wheels,  which  empty  the  water  into 
a bafon  from  whence  it  fpreads  over  the 
fields,  which  are  fuffered  to  remain  a week 
overflowed.  When  the  ground  has  tho- 
roughly imbibed  it,  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  naked  up  to  their  waifts,  go 
into  the  mud,  wherein  they  fink  very  deep, 
and  eafily  take  up  all  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  labour  finifhed,  they  pluck  the  rice 
ft ) of  a foot  high,  and  tranfplant  it  into 
the  rice-field.  Covered  with  water  every 
day,  it  grows  with  an  aftonifhing  rapidity. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  lands  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  canals  are  planted  with  it.  It  is 
cut  in  November,  and  the  fheaves  fpread 
on  the  ground.  A man  feated  on  a low 
cart,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  which  has 
fharp  wheels,  drives  over  the  ftraw,  and 
cuts  it  into  pieces.  It  is  then  winnowed, 
leparated  from  the  grain,  and  carried 

(t)  This  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  rouz. 
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into  barns  where  they  make  ufe  of  a mill 
to  take  off  the  hufk.  Thus  prepared,  it  is 
mixed  with  fait,  and  fhut  up  in  couffes  (u)s 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  date-trees. 

\ f ' . i;.  i 4 J • . * • 

The  rice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro- 
fetta  is  called  Sultani.  It  is  a miftake  to 
imagine  that  fome  of  it  is  brought  to  Mar- 
feilles.  Deflined  for  the  fupply  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  its  exportation  into  foreign 
countries  is  moft  rigoroufly  prohibited.  It 
is  at  Damietta  that  the  people  of  Provence 
go  to  feek  their  cargoes. 

As  foon  as  the  rice  is  cut,  the  planters 
tear  up  the  Rubble,  give  a flight  tillage  to 
the  earth,  and  fow  barley,  which  very  foon 

4 i 

ripens.  They  who  prefer  hay,  overflow 
the  field  immediately  after  the  rice  crop, 
and  fow  it  with  lucerne  ( xj . It  fprings 
up  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  it  is  a foot  and  a half  high, 
and  grows  fo  thick,  that  its  furface  appears 
one  folid  mafs  of  verdure.  They  mow  it 

, ( u.)  The  word  couffe  is  Arabic.  It  fignifies  the  oval 
bafkets  made  of  the  date-leaves,  wherein  the  rice  is 
kept. 

(x ) The  Arabs  call  it  Barfun  ; there  is  no  other 
'kind  of  hay  in  Egypt, 

three 
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three  times  before  the  feafon  proper  for 
tranfplanting  the  rice,  fo  that  the  fame  field 
in  the  courfe  of  twelve  months,  furnifhes 
two  harvefts,  one  of  rice,  the  other  of 
barley,  or  four  crops,  one  of  rice*  and  three 
of  hay.  This  abundance  is  no  where  but  in 

the  Delta,  where  the  grounds,  lower  than 

* 

in  the  Thebais,  admit  of  being  watered  the 
whole  year,  by  the  means  of  canais  and 
wheels,  which  raife  the  water. 

The  town  of  Rofetta  has  linen  manufac- 
tories. The  fax  of  the  country,  which  is 
long,  foftj  and  filky,  would  make  very  beau- 
tiful linen,  if  they  knew  how  to  employ  it  ; 
but  the  fpinfters  are  very  inexpert,  the 
thread  they  make  at  the  fpindle  is  clumfy, 
hard,  and  uneven.  The  linens  they  bleach 
ferve  for  the  table,  the  reft,  dyed  blue,  are 
employed  for  the  clothing  of  the  people. 

In  my  excurfions  in  the  environs  of  Ro- 
fetta, I went  to  fee  the  cafile  built  by  the 
Mamelukes,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
river  * it  is  a fquare  building,  flanked 
with  four  towers,  lined  with  cannon. 
It  is  fituated  a league  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town,  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
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the  river.  A platform  furnilhed  with  ar- 
tillery, is  oppofite  to  it.  Thefe  two  forts 
altho’  very  inconfiderable,  would  be  fufft- 
cient  to  hop  veffels  from  entering,  did  the 
Turks  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  cannon  ; 
but  they  have  here  no  occalion  for  it. 
Nature  has  taken  care  to  defend  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  by  railing  a dangerous  bar, 
the  teiror  of  navigators.  It  would  be  im- 
poffible  even  for  gun-boats,  to  pafs  it,  if  the 
boatman  of  the  Bogaz  were  not  to  point  out 
the  courfe. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  is  a fmall  eminence,  from 
the  middle  of  which  rifes  an  ancient  tower 
half  buried  by  time.  A large  femicircular 
bafon,  at  the  foot  of  it,  announces  a port 
which  has  been  choked  up  by  the  fand.  A 
Turkilh  merchant  having  made  them  dig  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  bottom  of  this  hillock, 
found  twenty  beautiful  marble  pillars.  This 
difcovery  was  his  ruin.  The  Beys  imagin- 
ed that  he  had  carried  off  a treafure  from 
it,  and  fhipped  him  of  his  fortune  (y ). 

The 

(y)  Meilleurs  Nieburh,  Shaw,  Pocock,  Father 
Sicard,  take  no  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  was 

a mi- 
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The  learned  who  have  vifited  Egypt,  have 
not  endeavoured  to  difcover  what  town  for- 
merly flood  here.  Mr.  Danville  fufpeds 
that  the  ancient  Bolbitina  mud  have  been 
at  a very  fmall  diflance  from  the  fpot  on 
which  Rofetta  now  Hands.  He  is  not  de- 
ceived ; for  the  ruins  I defcribe  are  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  can  only  be- 
long to  the  Bolbitina,  which  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  fpeaks  of,  and  which  gives  its 
name  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 

This  place  is  very  pidurefque  ; the  tow- 
er falling  into  ruins,  is  Surrounded  by 
tombs.  To  the  weflward  is  a defart  plain, 
whofe  burning  extent  the  eye  cannot  look 
over  without  horror.  The  infinite  number 
of  rays  reflected  from  the  fands,  injures  the 
fight,  and  the  pidure  of  Sterility  infpires 
the  mind  with  gloom.  But  on  turning  to 
the  eafl,  what  a Striking  contrail  ! what  a 

a minute  obferver,  has  remarked  that  there  had  been 
an  ancient  town  at  this  place,  and  thought  it  was  Ca- 
nopus. But  the  fituation  of  Canopus  is  fo  perfectly 
defcribed  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Sic. 
tuât  it  is  impoflible  not  to  difcover  that  Aboukir  oc- 
cupies its  place. 
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delightful  landfcape  ! It  is  a majedic  river 
covered  with  boats  ; it  is  the  Delta,  where 
the  graces  of  the  fpring,  the  beauty  of  the 
fummer,  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  autumn 
are  mod  profufely  united.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  carry  you,  you  have  verdure,  fruits, 
and  harveds.  Is  not  this  the  image  of  that 
Eden,  where  the  Creator  placed  the  fird 
inhabitants  of  the  world  ? 

You  are  acquainted.  Sir,  with  the  Pfylli 
of  antiquity,  thofe  celebrated  eaters  of  fer- 
pents,  who  amufed  themfelves  with  the 
bite  of  vipers,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  Cyrene,  a town  fituated  to  the 
wed  of  Alexandria,  formerly  a dependency 
of  Egypt,  reckoned  a great  many  of  thefe 
people  amongd  its  inhabitants.  You  know 
that  the  unworthy  Odtavius,  who  wilhed 
to  gratify  his  vanity  by  chaining  Cleopatra 
to  his  triumphal  car,  vexed  at  feeing  that 
haughty  female  efcape  from  him  by  death, 
made  one  of  the  Pfylli  fuck  the  wound 
made  by  the  afp  which  bit  her.  The  at- 
tempt was  fruitlefs  ; the  poifon  had  already 
corrupted  the  mafs  of  blood.  She  was 
not  redored  to  life.  Will  you  believe  it* 

Sift 
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Sir,  thefe  very  eaters  of  ferpents  ftill  exift 
in  our  days.  A fa£t  to  which  I was  a 
witnefs  will  convince  you  of  it. 

Laft  week  was  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Sidi 
Ibrahim  (z),  which  drew  a vaft  concourfe  of 
people  to  Rofetta.  A Turk  permitted  me 
to  come  to  his  boufe  to  fee  the  proceffion., 
Seated  at  the  window,  I obferved  attentively 
this  new  fpedtacle.  The  different  bodies 
of  artizans  gravely  marched  along  under 
their  refpedlive  banners.  . The  ftandard  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  carried  in  triumph, 
attracted  a vaft  crowd.  Every  body  was 
defirous  of  touching,  of  killing  it,  of  putting 
it  to  his  eyes.  Such  as  were  fortunata 
enough  to  partake  of  that  favour,  returned 
contented.  The  tumult  was  inceflantlf 
renewed.  At  length  came  the  Cheiks  (the 
priefts  of  the  country)  wearing  long  caps  of 
leather,  in  the  form  of  a mitre.  They 
marched  with  folemn  fteps,  chaunting  the 
Coran.  A few  paces  behind  them,  I per- 
ceived a band  of  madmen,  with  their  arms 

(z)  The  Lord  Abraham.  The  Arabs  defcended  from 
Abraham  by  Ifhmaël,  hold  him  in  great  veneration, 
and  celebrate  a feaft  annually  in  honour  of  him, 
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bare,  and  a wild  look,  holding  in  their 
hands  enormous  ferpents,  which  were  twitt- 
ed round  their  bodies,  and  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  efcape  (a).  Thefe 
Pfylli,  griping  them  forcibly  by  the  neck, 
avoided  their  bite,  and  notwithftanding 
their  hitting,  tore  them  with  their  teeth, 
and  ate  them  up  alive,  the  blood  ttreaming 
down  from  their  polluted  mouths.  Others 
of  the  Pfylli  were  driving  to  tear  from 
them  their  prey  ; it  was  a ftruggle  who 
fhould  devour  a ferpent. 

The  populace  followed  them  with  amaze- 
ment, and  believed  it  to  be  a miracle. 
They  pafs  forperfons  infpired,  and  pottefled 
by  a fpirit  who  deftroys  the  effedt  of  the  bite 
of  the  ferpent.  This  defcription,  which  I 
give  you  after  nature,  at  firtt  frightened 
me,  and  then  made  me  refledt  on  man, 
that  ttrange  being,  for  whom  poifon  be- 
comes food  ; that  credulous  being,  whofe 
eyes  are  not  opened  by  the  fpedtacle  re- 


(a)  The  Pfylli,  who  inhabited  Cyrene  and  its 
neighbourhood,  had  a fecret  antidote  againft  the  bite 
of  ferpents.  Strabo,  lib.  17.  It  was  perhaps  by  eat- 
ingtheir  flefh  that  they  deftroyed  the  effect  of  their  bite. 

new'ed 
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newed  every  year  > and  who  in  the  blind- 
nefs  of  his  ignorance,  is  ready  to  worfhip 
as  a God,  his  fellow  creature  who  has  the 
art  to  impofe  on  his  underftanding.  You 
fee.  Sir,  thofe  ancient  ufages  are  not  loft  in 
a country  where  cuftom,  that  imperious 
tyrant  of  the  world,  has  peculiarly  efta- 
blithed  her  throne,  and  her  altars. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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'Journey  from  Rofetta  to  Boulac.  Obferva - 

fions  on  the  manner  of  navigating  the  Nile  ; 
the  canals  which  are  detached  from  it  ; 
the  towns , villages , and  hamlets  on  their 
hanks  ; the  cultivation  of  the  lands , their 
produirions,  and  the  cufoms  of  the  inha - 
bit  ants. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 

I 

Rofetta,  the  October,  i 1777. 

HERE  we  are,  Sir,  on  board  a mach » 
It  is  a large  boat  with  two  mails, 
which  has  a handfome  chamber,  and  a 
cabinet  hung  with  matting  curioufly  work- 
ed. A tent  raifed  on  the  deck,  forms  a 
fhelter  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  from 
this  Belvidere,  that  I fhall  defcribe  to  you 
the  objedls  that  ftrike  me.  It  is  now  one 
o’clock  ; we  weigh  anchor  ; the  fail  is  fil- 
led; the  north  wind,  which  blows  alrnofl 
conftantly  at  this  feafon,  carries  us  up  the 
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river  very  eafily  againft  the  current.  We 
advance  rapidly,  and  the  waves  foam  under 
the  bow  of  our  little  veffel.  Already  the 
lofty  minarets  of  Rofetta  difappear  in  the 
clouds.  Charming  profpedts  ckim  our 
attention  every  inftant.  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  are  lined  with  reeds.  The  plain  is 
covered  with  harvefts.  The  rice  is  nearly 
at  maturity,  and  the  wind  agitating  the 
furface,  makes  it  refemble  the  waves  of  the 
fea.  The  peafant,  occupied  in  directing 
the  watering  neceffary  for  his  fields,  opens 
or  /huts  his  dykes  at  pleafure.  The  ox 
turns  the  noi/y  wheel  which  raifes  up 
the  water.  Along  the  plain,  differ- 
ent hamlets,  compofed  of  earthen  huts, 
prefent  themfelves  to  view,  fome  houfes 
built  with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and  a 
fmall  mofque,  whofe  minaret  is  loft  amongft 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Surrounded  by  o- 
range  and  palm-trees,  and  fycamores,  they 
feem  to  fpring  out  of  the  verdure.  We 
have  paffed  feveral  villages,  and  an  ifland 
whofe  fummit  is  crowned  with  water- 
melons, of  which  we  have  laid  in  our 
flock.  It  is  impofiible  to  be  furfeited  with 

them. 
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them.  Nourished  in  a fruitful  foil,  ripened 
by  a burning  fun,  the  pulp  difiolves  in  the 
mouth,  and  furnifhes  a fugary  water,  which 
is  delicious  in  this  hot  country.  But  what 
renders  them  infinitely  mo.  e valuable,  is, 
that  they  are  very  wholefomc,  .nd  may  be 
eaten  to  excefs  without  any  inconvenience. 
This  ifland  is  between  the  villages  of  Be - 
rimbal and  Mehallet  el  Emir . 

Before  we  arrived  at  Deirout , a handfome 
town  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Nile,  we 
faw  the  mouth  of  a canal,  that  probably 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Behire, 
by  which  there  was  a communication  with 
Canopus.  The  fun  is  now  on  the  decline. 
He  gilds  with  his  departing  rays  the  top 
of  the  minarets  of  Faoiié,  which  we  per- 
ceive in  the  fhade.  We  fhall  pafs  the 
night  before  that  town. 


From  on  board,  the  2d  October. 
Faoiié,  Sir,  is  greatly  fallen  from  its 
former  confequence.  When  Belon  (b) 

travelled 

i 

(b)  Belon,  as  I have  already  laid,  travelled  in 
Egypt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  fifteen  years 

after 
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travelled  in  Egypt,  this  was  the  largeft 
town  in  the  country  after  Cairo.  The  Ve- 
netians had  a conful  there.  The  merchan-  . 
dize  was  tranfported  up  the  canal  which 
conveys  the  water  to  Alexandria.  Since 
it  is  no  longer  navigable,  Rofetta  has  be- 
come a flourifhing  place,  and  Faoüé,  with 
its  commerce,  has  loft  the  fource  of  its 
riches.  I have  run  through  it  with  the 
Janifiary  who  accompanies  me.  Large 
buildings  falling  into  ruins  ; fquares  filled 
with  rubbifh  ; brick  houfes  badly  taken 
care  of;  fome  mofques  without  ornaments; 
an  impoverished  people,  and  few  in  num- 
ber ; fiich  are  the  fad  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated city  of  the  Milefians  In  the 

neighbourhood  of  Canopus,  the  has  preferv- 
ed  a tint  of  her  corrupted  manners.  The 
inhabitants  permit  the  women  of  pleafure 

after  the  Ottoman  conqueft.  This  valuable  natura- 
lift  vifited  a great  part  of  the  eaftern  world,  and 
brought  to  France  feveral  new  plants.  It  is  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  ever-grecn  oak,  which  pre- 
ferves  a faint  image  of  the  fpring  during  the  winter. 

(c)  I have  faid  in  my  firft  letter,  that  the  Milefians 
built  the  town  which  new  bears  the  name  of  Faoüé. 

publicly 


\ 


publicly  to  occupy  a kan,  and  fhut  their 
eyes  to  the  diforders  they  commit.  They 
attack  the  paffengers,  and  perform  in  their 
prefence,  the  fongs  and  dances  cuftomary 
in  that  country.  Nothing  can  be  more 
libertine  that  their  fongs  ; nothing  more 
lafcivious  than  their  looks  and  geftures. 
In  the  environs  of  this  town  was  Naucrates* 
founded  alfo  by  the  Milefians. 

From  on  board,  the  3d  O&oberi 
The  northerly  wind,  always  favourable 
to  our  wifhes,  has  badened  the  dawn  ; the 
faiiors  have  fpread  the  fail.  We  overcome 
with  eafe  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  We 
have  paded  feveral  low  iflands  almod  under 
water,  and  fome  hamlets,  that  we  perceive 
through  clumps  of  verdure.  We  are  five 
miles  from  Faoüé,  oppofite  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  formed'  by  Alexander,  and 
which  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  has 
fuffered  to  be  partly  choked  up.  Follow- 
ing its  courfe,  at  four  leagues  within  the 
country  is  the  fmall  town  of  Damanhoiir , 
inhabited  by  Copti  and  Mahometans.  It 
is  the  Hermopolis  parva  of  Ptolemy.  Strabo 
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places  it  on  the  river,  but  by  that  muft  be 
underflood  the  canal  of  Alexandria.  Abul- 
feda  has  marked  its  fituation  well  fdj. 
The  neighbouring  country  produces  a great 
deal  of  flax,  corn,  barley,  and  cotton, 
which  is  an  annual  plant. 

As  we  advance,  we  perceive  a multitude 
of  boats  going  up  the  river  under  fail  ; 
others  that  go  down,  and  drive  with  the 
flream.  The  mariners  amufe  themfelves 
with  their  rough  and  noify  muflc.  They 
mix  their  hoarfe  voices  with  the  found  of 
the  tambour  de  bafque,  and  of  the  wild 
flute  made  of  reeds.  Thefe  concerts  do  not 
charm  the  ear  3 but  the  joy  they  infpire, 

(d)  Damanhour  is  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Alexandria,  near  to  the  canal  that  con- 
veys the  water  there.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Bebirc. 
It  is  called  Damanhour  From  the  defart.  Oua  men 
balad  mafr  Damanhour.  Oua  hie  fi-l-chark , cua-l- 
genoub.  Oua  hie  caadat  elbehiré.  Oua  leba  Kalig 
Elefcanderié.  Oua  taaref  Damanhour  el  ouaehech. 

Abulfeda.  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

It  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifli  it  from  two  towns  of  the 
fame  name,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  far  from  the  defart, 
Where  are  the  lakes  of  Natroun. 
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reaches  the  foul  of  thofe  who  hear  them* 
Droves  of  oxen  low  in  the  meadows.  The 
peafants,  difperfed  over  the  plain,  are  water- 
ing their  crops.  The  girls  defcend  from 
their  villages  to  wadi  their  linen,  and  draw 
water.  They  are  all  at  their  toilet.  Their 
pitchers,  and  their  clothes  are  on  the  bank. 
They  rub  their  bodies  with  the  mud  of  the 
Nile,  plunge  into  the  river,  and  fport  a- 
mongft  the  waves.  Several  of  them  are 
now  fwimming  around  our  boat,  crying 
out  ia  Jidi  at  mdidi.  Seignior,  give  us  a 
medin^y.  They  fwim  with  a great  deal 
of  grace.  Their  hair  flows  in  trelfes  on 
their  fhoulders.  Their  Ikin  is  very  brown 
and  fwarthy,  but  they  are  in  general 
well  made.  The  facility  with  which 
they  bear  up  againft  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  proves  what  ftrength  and  fupplenefs 
the  moft  delicate  perfons  may  acquire  by 
exercife.  (j ) . So  after  wafhing  her  gar- 
ments, was  the  beautiful  Naulicaa,  bathing 

(e)  The  medin  is  a fmall  piece  of  copper  coin 
filvered  over,  which  is  worth  fix  liards  of  France,  or 
three  farthings  Englifh. 

(f)  Odyffey,  book  the  6th, 

I 
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herfelf  with  her  companions,  when  UlyfTes 
appeared  quite  naked  before  them  fgj.  The 
wind  freiliens  j our  bark  cuts  the  water 
with  rapidity.  The  courfe  of  the  Nile  is 
very  crooked,  and  every  elbow  prefents  us 
a frefh  landfcape.  Here  appears  a village 
which  lofes  i.tfelf  in  the  horizon  ; there 
ftands  a large  burgh  with  its  mofque  near 


(g)  Ulyfles  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Pheacians.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  he  had  fallen 
afleep  amongft  the  bufhes,  on  a bed  of  leaves.  Nau- 
ficaa  had  come  with  her  companions  to  wafh  their 
garments  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  bathing, 
they  amufed  themfelves  with  throwing  ftones.  One 
of  them  falling  near  Ulyfles,  awakened  him.  He  went 
towards  the  place  from  whence  he  heard  the  cries. 
At  the  fight  of  a man  who  had  nothing  to  cover  his 
nakednefs  but  the  bough  of  a tree,  all  the  flaves  ran 
away.  The  daughter  of  Alcinous  alone  remained. 
She  liftened  with  dignity  to  the  tale  of  the  unhappy 
ftranger,  comforted  him,  called  her  followers,  and 
commanded  them  to  wafh  him,  and  clothe  him  with 
a tunic  and  a cloke.  The  poet  has  painted  with 
wonderful  art  in  Nauficaa,  the  noblenefs  of  a perfon 
of  high  rank,  who  does  not  fly  at  the  fight  of  a 
man  without  clothing,  from  a certain  confidence  in 
her  own  virtue,  and  from  the  reflection,  that  he  is 
poflibiy  an  unfortunate  perfon,  whom  fhe  may  have 


it  in  her  power  to  relieve. 
VOL.  I, 
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to  a wood  of  orange-trees.  On  every  fide 
we  difcover  pigeon-houfes  of  a pyramidal 
form,  where  innumerable  flights  of  pigeons 
are  collected.  Fed  in  thefe  fertile  plains, 
their  flefh  is  fat  and  of  a delicious  flavour  ; 
they  only  cofl:  three  medins,  (or  two-pence 
farthing  Englifh)  the  couple.  The  Egyp- 
tians manure  with  their  dung  the  grounds 
wherein  they  plant  their  water-melons. 
Night  approaches.  The  Nile  is  filled 
with  pirates,  who  attack  the  boats  under 
cover  of  the  darknefs,  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  paffengers  who  are  off  their  guard, 
and  rob  them  of  their  effe&s.  We  have 
caft  anchor  near  a little  hamlet.  The  cap- 
tain has  colleded  his  crew,  and  is  very 
gravely  recounting  to  them  many  wonder- 
ful tales.  His  audience  fitting  round,  is 
liftening  to  him  with  the  greatefl  atten- 
tion. 

From  on  board,  the  4th  October. 

We  have  paffed  the  night  between  a 

little  ifland  and  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of 

* 

Menouf.  This  canal  comes  out  of  the 
branch  of  Damietta,  and  runs  into  that  of 

Rofetta, 
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Rofetta,  interfering  the  Delta  in  an  ob- 
lique direction.  It  is  fifteen  leagues  long, 
very  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  three 
‘months  of  the  year.  At  four  leagues  from 
its  mouth  is  the  pleafant  town  of  Me- 
iiouf (h),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  and  the  refidence  of  a Bey. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  rich  fields 
Town  with  corn,  beans,  banner  ( i)t  and 
■dourra  (k ),  and  (haded  by  groves  of  tama- 
rind and  date-trees,  inhabited  by  vafi:  num- 
bers of  turtle-doves,  which,  neverhearing 

(h)  The  Delta  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  in 
which  two  Beys  refide.  Menou f is  the  capital  of  the 
upper,  and  Melmlle  el  Kebire  of  the  lower  province. 
The  former  is  called  Menoufié , the  latter  Garble , 

(i)  The  bamier  is  a plant  which  produces  a pyra- 
midal hufk,  with  feveral  compartments,  of  the  colour 
of  a lemon,  and  filled  with  mufky  feeds.  This  hufk 
drefTed  with  meat  is  a wholefome  food,  and  has  a 
very  agreeable  flavour.  The  Egyptians  make  great 
ufe-of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

(h)  The  dourra,  or  millet  of  India,  is  a lofty  plant, 
with  the  leaf  of  a reed.  It  bears  a membrane,  which 
contains  a number  of  feeds,  of  which  the  peafants 
make  their  bread.  Tournefort  calls  it  milium  arun- 
dinaceum  piano  alboque  femine.  Linnaeus,  hoi  eus  dora 
glumis  villofis  feminibus  comprejfts  arijlatis. 
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the  terrifying  noifc  of  powder,  are  as  tame 
as  domeftic  pigeons. 

From  fun-rife  the  north  wind  had  filled 
our  fails.  We  pafs  between  iflands  on 
which  the  grafs  is  very  high,  and  where 
they  are  driving  the  buffaloes  to  pafture. 
A fhepherd  feated  on  the  neck  of  the  fore- 
mofl  of  the  drove,  defcends  into  the  river, 
finacks  his  whip,  and  leads  the  way.  The 
whole  drove  follow  in  a row,  lowing  as 
they  fwim  along  to  their  pafture,  and  dis- 
charging out  the  water  from  their  wide  nof- 
trils.  Thefe  animals  live  in  the  Nile  during 
the  heats  ; they  plunge  up  to  the  fhoulders, 
and  feed  on  tender  grafs  that  grows  along 
the  banks. 

4 

Behind  a wood  of  date- trees  and  fyca- 
mores,  which  terminates  our  profpedt  to 
the  fouthward,  arife  the  lofty  minarets  of 
*. Terrâné . This  fmall  town,  fituated  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  only  eight 
leagues  from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ma- 
caire.  The  natroun , which  the  Egyp- 
tians make  great  ufe  of,  is  brought 
thither  from  two  lakes.  A few  miles 
higher,  is  the  little  harbour  of  Ouar- 

dan 
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dan  (I),  under  the  fhade  of  the  palm- 
trees,  where  Father  Sicard  burnt  heaps  of 
ancient  manufcripts  which  were  fliut  up  in  a 
pigeon-houfe,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
books  of  magic.  Thus  does  blind  fanati- 
cil'tn  deftroy,  in  a moment,  the  treafures 
of  whole  ages  ! The  fun  has  run  half  his 
ccurfej  we  have  left  Ouardan  on  our  right; 
if  the  wind  holds  we  (hall  be  this  evening 
at  Boulac. 

Before  all  the  villages  we  pafs,  the 
children  of  both  fexes  are  exerciling  them- 
felves  in  fwimming.  They  cover  their 
bodies  with  mud,  plunge  into  the  water, 
return  to  the  bank,  and  again  throw  them- 
felves  into  it.  Swimming  is  a pleafure 

( l ) The  following  is  the  paflage  of  Father  Sicard  : 

“ I had  intelligence  that  there  was  in  that  village  a 
“ pigeon-houfe  filled  with  papers,  full  of  magic  cha- 
“ racters,  which  had  been  purchafed  of  fome  religious 
“ Copti  and  fchifmatics.  Without  meeting  with 
“ any  refiftance,  1 made  fuch  ufe  of  them  as  was  my  ' 
“ duty,  and  I fixed  up  in  their  place  a crucifix  of 
“ Jerufalem,  which  the  Copti  revere  with  a great  deal 
“ of  devotion.”  Lettres  Edifiantes > p.  53.  It  appears 
that  he  burnt,  on  the  fpot,  thefe  manufcripts,  filled 
with  hieroglyphic  characters. 

4. 
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which  neceflity  has  made  a law  for  them. 
All  Egypt  in  fa<R  is  interfered  by  wide  and 
deep  canals,  which  are  full  of  water  in  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  Jt  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  crofs  feveral  of  thefe,  to  go  from 
one  village  to  another.  On  thefe  occafions 
men  and  women  throw  off  their  fhirts  and 
drawers,  and,  making  a diadem  of  them 
round  their  heads,  fwim  over  the  river.  But 
what  would  furprife  an  European,  is  to 
fee  the  Egyptian  women,  who,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  preferve  only  a fmall  piece 
of  linen  to  cover  themfelves,  put  it  on  their 
faces.  A Turk  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  this  phasnomenon. 

We  are  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  Delta. 
It  is  here  that  the  Nile  divides  itfelf  into 
two  branches,  and  is  two  miles  wide  at  this 
place,  called  by  the  Arabs  batn  el  bakaray 
the  belly  of  the  cow.  We  now  have  the 
ffrff  fight  of  the  tops  of  the  two  large  py- 
ramids, which  are  at  eight  leagues  diffance 
from  us.  The  fetting  fun  tips  them  with 
his  departing  rays.  They  referable  fum- 
mits  of  two  mountains  that  lofe  them- 
fejves  in  the  clouds.  All  hail  to  the  two 

moR 
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mod:  ancient  monuments  of  the  induftry  of 
man  ! The  very  fight  of  them  infpires  a 

f 

religious  awe.  How  many  generations  have 
difappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  fince 
thefe  enormous  mafies  have  refted  on  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  they  are  built  on  ! Night 
has  covered  them  with  his  fhade.  Our  bai- 
lors, now  near  the  end  of  their  voyage,  make 
the  air  refound  with  their  fhouts  of  joy. 
The  lanthorn  is  juft  lighted,  which  is  to 
prevent  us  from  being  run  again  ft,  and  per- 
haps funk,  by  the  prodigious  number  of 
boats  which  mount  and  defcend  the  river. 
They  have  all  got  fires  in  them,  and  we  are 
failing  in  the  midft  of  an  illumination,  the 
appearances  of  which  vary  every  inftant.  It 
is  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  We  are  cafting  an- 
chor before  Boulac , the  port  of  Grand  Cairo. 
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LETTER  VI. 

JDefcription  of  Grand  Cairo , the  capital  of 
Egypt.  Refearches  concerning  its  origin , 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  mojl  emi- 
nent Arabian  writers. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

FOR  thefe  nine  months  paft,  Sir,  I hare 
been  an  inhabitant  ofGrand  Cairo,  that 
immenfe  city,  where  the  Europeans  crawl 
in  the  duft,  and  where  the  name  of 
Frank  (m)  is  a reproach.  The  fanaticifm 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  reigns  here 
triumphant.  It  is  here  that  the  Musul- 
man, eat  up  with  ignorance,  thinks  himfelf 
the  mod:  fublime  being  in  the  univerfe, 
and  attributes  to  himfelf  with  a fee  ret 
complacency,  the  words  contained  in  the 

(m)  The  moft  abufive  term  the  Egyptians  can  be- 
llow on  any  perfon  is  to  call  him  Frank  ; which  is  the 
general  denomination  of  all  the  Europeans  amongft 
them.  v 
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not t (n).  This  oracle,  which  is  believed 
by  every  one  of  them,  nourifhes  their  pride. 
They  confequently  trample  under  feet  all 
thofe  who  have  not  their  faith.  To  avoid 
infults  from  the^  populace,  and  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  my  voyage,  I have  afiumed  the 
Turkilh  drefs  and  manner.  My  (kin, 
burnt  by  the  fun,  is  become  Egyptian.  A 
(hawl  covers  my  head  and  conceals  my  hair. 
My  cheeks  are  (haded  by  long  whilkers. 
Thanks  to  this  metamorphofis,  and  to  the 
cuflom  I have  of  fpeaking  Arabic.  I walk 
about  the  town,  I run  over  its  environs, 
and  I live  with  this  ftrange  people.  Cu- 
riofity  very  often  leads  me  farther  than  is 
juftified  by  prudence  ; but  the  voice  of  rea- 
fon  is  weak,  when  a commanding  pafiion 
has  the  fway.  It  is  to  this  defire  of  feeing 
every  thing,  that  you  will  be  indebted  for  the 

(n)  You  are  the  moji  excellent  people  in  the  univerfe. 
You  enjoin  equity , you  forbid  crimes , you  believe  in  God , 
Eÿf.  The  Coran,  (tranjlated  by  the  author)  vol.  ift, 
page  66  ; and  this  other  verfe  : 

Cretainly  the  Chrijlians , the  inf  del  fews , and  the  idola- 
ters^ are  the  moji  perverfe  of  men , but  the  believers 
•who  pratlife  virtue , are  the  mof  perfect  work  of  heaven. 
Coran,  vol.  2.  page  246. 
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details  I {hall  give  you,  which  will  have 
at  leaft  the  merit  of  truth  to  recommend 
them. 

Grand  Cairo  is  a modern  town.  The 
oriental  hiftorians  eftablifh  this  fa£t  fo 
clearly,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  I 
will  give  you  their  own  words  ; for  when 
one  wiflies  to  treat  a particular  point  of 
their  hiftory,  themfelves  can  only  furnilh 
fuch  information  as  may  be  relied  on. 

“ fo)  In  the  year  3 58  of  the  Hegyra, 
€t  Jauhar,  general  of  Moaz,  fprung  from 

the  princes  of  the  Kirouan,  came  into 
“ Egypt  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army, 
“ and  took  it  from  the  Abaffides  (p). 
“ Thenceforward  the  prayer  was  in  the 


( 0)  Elmacin , page  222. 

(p)  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  fleeping  on  t;heir  thrones, 
were  gradually  ftripped  of  their  vail  dominions,  by  the 
governors,  and  nothing  remained  to  them  of  that 
power  which  had  threatened  the  whole  world,  but  a 
pompous  title,  and  the  barren  prerogative  of  being  the 
full  named  in  the  prayers  of  all  the  mofques.  The 
conqueit  of  Moaz  deprived  them  even  of  this  honour, 
which  was  not  reilored  to  them  till  207  years  after, 
when  Salla  Eddin , of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites,  be- 
came mailer  of  Egypt. 

tt 
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rc  name  of  the  Fatimites  ( q ).  The  con- 

queror  being  in  want  of  a place  to  efta- 
“ blifh  his  foldiers,  laid  the  foundation  of 
« Elkahcra  (r)  built  a palace  there  to  lodge 
“ the  emperor,  and  made  the  great  men 
“ and  the  foldiers  inhabit  the  new  town. 
“ Four  years  after  Moaz  quitted  his  do- 
“ minions  in  Barbary,  and  came  to  enjoy 
“ his  conqueft.  That  year  the  building 
“ of  Grand  Cairo  was  finished,  and  the 
“ empire  of  the  Fatimites  eftablifhed. 

tf  Moaz,  in  an  injunction  he  gives  his 
“ fon,  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words  ; The 
inftant  of  the  foundation  of  their  town 
“ was  marked  by  the  afcenlion  of  Mars  ( s ), 

(q)  The  Fatimite  caliphs  derived  their  origin  from 
Ali  who  efpoufed  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet. 
In  the  year  296  of  the  Hegira,  they  founded  a kingdom 
on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  and  reigned  there  till  the  year 

567- 

(r)  The  town  called  by  the  Europeans  Grand 
Cairo. 

(s)  The  ditches  were  dug  which  were  to  furround 
the  town,  the  materials  were  prepared  to  fill  them,  the 
aftronomers  obferved  with  their  inftruments,  the  paf- 
fage  of  Mars  over  the  meridian  ; a fignal  announced 
that  moment,  and  the  foundation  of  Elkahera  was  laid 
pmidft  fhouts  of  joy. 
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i(  of  that  Mars  who  fubdues  the  univerfc. 
“ It  is  on  account  of  this  horofcope  that  I 
te  have  given  it  the  name  of  Elkahera  ( t )'* 
(the  Victorious). 

The  foundation  of  Grand  Cairo  having 
beenthefubjedf  of  error  and  difpute  amongft 
the  learned,  and  amongft  travellers  ( u ), 
permit  me.  Sir,  to  add  to  the  teftimony  of 
Elmacin,  the  defcription  of  Abulfeda  (x). 

This 

(t ) The  word  elkaher  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Mars, 
and  lignifies  at  the  fame  time  victorious. 

(u)  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  that  Grand  Cairo  is  the 
Memphis  of  the  ancients.  Voyage  d'Egypte , page  17. 
Father  Sicard  pretends  that  Grand  Cairo  was  built  by 
Ebn  el  Jas,  Omar’s  lieutenant.  Lettres  édifiantes,  page 
466.  The  paflages  I quote  are  fufficient  to  refute 
thofe  European  writers,  whofe  opinion,  deftitute  of 
proofs,  contradi&s  all  the  monuments  of  oriental  hif- 
tory. 

(x)  “ Oua  ala  janeb  el  Foftat  men  chamaliha,  me- 
<l  dinetelkahera,  ahedlha  elkolfa  elfatemioun.  Ella- 
<c  zin  Zaharou  Belgarb,  tom  melekou  el  mafr;  oua 
tc  kan  aoual  men  melek  menhom  bemafr  Moazebn 

“ Elmanfor Oua  akhtat  elkahera  fi  féné 

“ teflaa  oua  khamfin,  oua  talat  ma'iat  ; oua  canet  el- 
“ kahera  biftanlebe  tailoun,  ala  elcarb  men  medinet 
*l  melkhom  elmaroufé  belcata'iah  ; oua  farnet  elkahera 
“ l’eltefaoual  ai  ickhor  men  khalef  amrha  j ouaelka- 

“ hera 
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This  writer,  celebrated  both  as  a geographer 
and  hiftorian,  gives  many  interefting  parti- 
culars, which  are  no-where  elfe  to  be  met 
with. 

“ On  the  fide  of  Foftat  ( 'y ),  towards  the 
“ north,  is  the  town  of  Elkahera , which  was 
“ founded  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  Thefe 
“ princes  who  had  founded  an  empire  on 
“ the  coaft  of  Barbary,  made  themfelves 
**  mailers  of  Egypt.  The  firfl  conqueror, 
“ and  who  reigned  there,  was  Moaz,  fon 
<f  of  Elmanfor  ....  He  laid  the  founda- 
“ tion  of  Cairo  in  the  year  359  of  the  He- 

“ gira The  fpot  he  built  it  on, 

“ was  a garden  belonging  to  the  fon  of 
" T’oulon  ( z )>  and  which  was  near  the 

tc 

“ hera  leift  ala  chatt  el  Nil,  belfi  charkio  ; oua  el  Foftat 
“ ala  hafatel  Nil;  oua  hie  mahatt,  ou  acllaa  lelmara- 
“ keb,  oua  befabab  Zalek  far  el  Foftat  aftar  rezca, 
“ oua  arkas  afaara  men  el  kahera.”  Abulfeda , De~ 
“ fcription  of  Egypt. 

( y ) Foftat  is  the  town  we  improperly  call  old  Cairo. 

(z)  Toulon , a celebrated  governor  of  Egypt,  revolt- 
ted  againft  Abou  Elabbas,  fon  of  Elmetouakkel , the  15  th 
Abaflid  Caliph,  in  the  year  264  of  the  Hegira,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  country.  His  children  on- 
ly 
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“ royal  quarter  of  Cataiah  (a),  where  he 
“ fixed  his  refidence.  The  new  town  was 
“ called  Elkahera  (the  victorious),  as  a pre- 
“ fage  of  future  triumphs  over  its  enemies. 
“ It  is  not,  like  Foftat,  fituated  on  the  Nile, 
“ but  a little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river.  The 
“ fituation  of  the  latter  is  more  favour- 
“ able  therefore  for  commerce.  Boats  come 
“ therefrom  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  every 
£t  article  of  living  is  very  cheap.” 

The  fituation  of  Grand  Cairo,  as  Abul- 
feda  informs  us,  and  as  experience  has 
convinced  me  every  day,  is  not  fo  advan- 
tageous as  that  of  Foftat.  Its  diftance 
from  the  Nile  is  not  its  only  difadvantage. 
The  barren  chain  of  the  Mokattam  fur- 
rounds  it  to  the  eaftward.  This  mountain, 

ly  reigned  there  till  the  year  292.  Subdued  bv 
Mohammed , general  of  Mofteji  Bellah , the  17  th 
Abafiid  Caliph,  they  were  conveyed  to  Bagdad. 
Elmacin. 

(a)  Toulon  built  to  the  north  of  Foftat,  a fuburb,  fo 
confiderable  as  to  obtain  the  name  of'  the  royal  town 
of  Cataiah.  This  fuburb,  which  at  prefcnt  forms  part 
of  Grand  Cairo,  ftill  contains  the  magnificent  mofque 
built  there  by  that  prince,  and  the  palace  he  inhabited, 
known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Calaael  kabech. 

totally 
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totally  without  verdure,  prefents  nothing 
to  the  eye  but  a dry  fand,  and  ftones  cal- 
cined by  the  fun  (b).  When  the  northerly 
wind  does  not  blow,  it  reflects  a fuffocating 
heat  upon  the  town.  One  breathes  a 
fiery  air,  and  coolnefs  is  no  where  to  be 
found  before  the  night.  For  a long  time 
therefore,  there  was  nothing  but  gardens, 
country-houfes,  and  barracks  for  the  troops. 
It  owed  its  fudden  encreafe  to  an  event  I 
(hall  relate  with  pleafure,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
nected with  our  hiftory.  " The  French, 
“ under  king  Lufignan,  had  extended  their 
“ conquefts  in  Syria,  and  carried  their  vic- 
“ torious  arms  even  into  Egypt.  In  the 
“ year  564,  of  the  Hegira,  they  took  Bel- 

(b)  “ Oua  fi  fé né  arba  oua  fettin  oua  khamfé  maïat 
“ elfrangi  melekou  belbes,  oua  nahabouha,  oua  cata- 
“ lou  ahelha,  oua  efrouhom  ; tom  farou  men  belbes 
“ oua  nazelou  ala  elkahera  oua  haferouha.  Feharae 
“ Schaouar  medinet  mafr  raufan  men  en  eimlekha  el- 
“ frangi  ; fe  baquait  elnar  tehrokha  arbaat  oua  kham- 
“ tin  ioum  ; oua  fanéh  fchaouar  elfrangi,  ala  elf  elf 
<c  dinar,  iehmelha  eleihom,  fe  hamal  eleihom  maïat 
“ elf  dinar,  fe  falhom  en  ierhelou  an  elkahera 
“ leicdar  alagema  elmal  oua  hafalo,  fe  rahalou.  Abul- 
“ J'i  da. 

“ beis 
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**  bet's  by  florin,  put  a part  of  the  inha- 
“ bitants  to  the  fword,  and  led  the  reft 
“ into  captivity.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
“ fuccefTes,  they  marched  towards  Grand 
“ Cairo,  and  took  it.  Scbaouar , king  of 
<l  Egypt,  fearing  left  Foftat  fliould  fall  in- 
“ to  their  hands,  fet  fire  to  it  ; the  flames 
<£  fpread  rapidly,  and  the  town  burnt  for 
“ four  and  fifty  days.  This  weak  prince, 
“ unable  to  expel  by  force  his  enterprizing 
“ enemies,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  -y 
“ he  gave  them  a hundred  thoufand  di- 
“ nars  (crowns  of  gold),  and  promifed 
t(  them  a million,  if  they  would  leave  the 
“ country.  They  quitted  it,  and  loft  both 
“ their  conqueft,  and  the  promifed  fum. 

Grand  Cairo  profited  by  the  difafter  of 
Foftat.  The  wretched  inhabitants  aban- 
doned their  heaps  of  afhes,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  new  town,  which  aflumed  the  proud 
furnume  of  Mafr , attached  to  the  capital 
of  Egypt.  Salah  Eddin  ( c)  foon  came 

to 

(c)  The  famous  'Salah  Eddin,  who  fought  for  twen- 
ty years  againft  the  Franks,  and  who  almoft  entirely 
expelled  them  the  eaftern  countries,  was  named  gover- 
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to  eftablifh  there  the  dynafty  of  the  Aiou- 
bites. 

“ In  the  year  572  (d)  of  the  Hegira, 
« he  built  the  walls  that  furround  Grand 
“ Cairo,  and  the  cattle  tttuated  on  Mount 
(t  Mokattam.  It  is  about  29300  cubits, 
€t  (three  leagues)  in  circumference.  They 
“ worked  at  it  until  his  death  (e)” 

The  walls  ftill  exift  almott  entire  ; but 
they  are  concealed  in  many  places  by  rub- 


nor  of  Egypt  by  Nour  Eddin  in  the  year  564  of 
the  Hegira.  Three  years  after  he  became  king  of 
it.  He  extended  his  conqucfts  rapidly  into  Syria  and 
Mefopotamia.  This  prince,  born  at  Tecrit , a ftrong 
place  between  Bagdad  and  Moful,  in  the  year  533  of 
the  Hegira,  died  at  Damafcus,  in  the  year  582. 

( d)  “ Fi  hade  eflené  (etnin  ouakhamfé  ma'iat)  amar 
“ Salah  Eddin  beinan  effour  eddiar  ala  mafr  elkahera, 
<c  oua  elkalaat  ala  eggebal  elmokattam.  Oua  dour 
<c  telk  teflaat  oua  acherin  elf  draa,  oua  talat  ma'iat  draa, 
“ oua  lam  izel  elaml  il  a en  mat.  Life  of  Salah  Eddin . 

(e)  This  paflage  formally  deftroys  the  opinion  of 
Father  Sicard,  who  fays  that  this  caftle  was  built  by 
queen  Semiramis,  and  the  opinion  of  Meilleurs  Shaw, 
Nieburh,  and  a great  many  other  writers,  who  take 
it  for  the  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  founded  in  Egypt  by  the 
Perfians. 

VOL.  I. 
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bifh  and  by  houfes.  There  are  feveraî 
gates,  of  a fimple  and  majeftic  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture. Thefe  edifices,  and  fome  mofques 
merit  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Salah 
Eddin , the  patron  of  literature,  built  an  uni- 
verfity  in  the  quarter  of  Caraffe , and  the 
handfome  mofque  which  covers  the  tomb 
of  Sckaffey , the  founder  of  one  of  the  four 
fedls  of  the  Sunnites  (f).  It  is  ftill  exit- 
ing; but  the  buildings  of  the  univerfity  are 
falling  into  ruins.  The  academy  Ejameh 
Elafiar  (the  mofque  of  flowers)  replaced 
it.  The  arts  and  fciences  flourished  there 
until  the  moment  that  the  Turks  got  pof- 
feffion  of  Egypt.  That  epocha  was  their 
tomb.  Enemies  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  they  have  extinguifhed  them, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  vafl: 
empire.  . 

Their  (Indies  in  our  days  are  confined  to 
theology,  of  which  the  innumerable  com- 
mentators on  the  Coran  have  made  an  ob- 

(f)  The  Sunnite  fe&s,  called  orthodox  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, are  thole  of  Scbafeï,  of  Hanefi , of  Hanbali , 
and  of  Maleki. 
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fcure  chaos  ; the  grammar,  neceffary  for 
reading  corredly  that  book,  which  includes 
their  religion,  and  code  of  laws  ; and  aftro- 
logy,  a fciehce  infeparable  from  an  igno- 
rant nation. 

Grand  Cairo  until  the  15  th  century,  was 
one  of  the  richeft  and  mod:  flourifhing  ca- 
pitals in  the  world.  It  was  the  emporium 
of  Europe  and  of  Afia.  Its  commerce 
extended  from  the  (freights  of  Gibraltar,  to 
the  lower  parts  of  India.  The  difcovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  con^ 
quefl  of  the  Ottomans,  have  robbed  it  of 
a great  part  of  its  fplendor,  and  its  opu- 
lence. But  notwithflanding  many  of  the 
canals  which  conveyed  thither  the  treafures 
of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft,  are  choked 
up,  and  although  this  town  groans  under 
the  yoke  of  a Pacha  and  four-and-twcn- 
ty  beys,  its  admirable  fituation,  and  the 
fecundity  of  the  foil  of  Egypt,  procure 
it  fo  many  advantages,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  three  leagues,  it  (fill  con- 
tains an  immenfe  population,  and  great 
riches,  I hope.  Sir,  that  thefe  hiftoricai 

H 2 fadfcs 
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fadts  will  ferve  to  afcertain  the  origin  of 
Grand  Cairo.  Before  I enter  into  far- 
ther particulars,  it  appears  proper  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  Foftat,  which  I have 
often  fpoken  of.  That  fhall  be  the  fubjedt 
of  my  f rft  letter. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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<The  foundation  of  Foftat  by  Amrou  Ebn 
Elaas.  Defcription  of  the  towny  its  in- 
habitants, antiquities,  and  the  ancient  ca- 
nal which  extended  to  the  Red- Sea  > with 
a refutation  of  thofe  authors  who  fuppofe 
this  place  to  be  the  ancient  Babylon,  found- 
by  Semiramis . 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


r HE  town  of  Foftat,  Sir,  common- 


JL,  ly  called  Old  Cairo , has  been  the 
fubjedt  of  great  difcuffions  amongft  the 
learned  fgj  who  have  written  upon  Egypt. 
The  greateft  part  of  them  having  fought 


for 


(g)  Mr.  Maillet  pretends  that  it  was  in  the  town 
of  Foftat  that  the  governors  of  Egypt,  for  the  empe- 
rors of  Conftantinople,  refided,  when  Amrou , fon  of 
Elaas  took  it  after  a long  fiege.  Defcription  de  l’ Egypte, 
tome  premier,  p.  194. — It  is  a miftake. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  relates  the  opinion  of  the  geographer 
of  Nubia,  fays,  “ The  town  of  Foftat  is  precifely  the 
tc  lame  we  call  Mafr , a name  taken  from  Mifram,  fon 
of  Cham,  the  fon  of  Noah  ; — Peace  be  to  whom  ; — . 
“ for  it  is  he  who  was  its  firft  founder.”  Obferva - 
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for  its  origin  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
have  deceived  themfelves.  Had  they  open- 
ed the  annals  of  oriental  hiftory,  they  would 
have  difcovered  the  truth  they  were  in  fearch 
of,  and  their  defcriptions  would  have  been 
free  from  a multitude  of  errors.  I fhall 
follow  the  plan  I have  traced  out  for  my-? 
felf,  and  inftead  of  my  opinion,  (hall  lay 
thefadls  before  you. 

<e  (b)  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
“ Amrou , fon  of  Elaas,  built  Mafr  Foflaty 
“ on  the  fpot  where  he  had  formed  his 
“ camp,  previous  to  his  going  to  befiege 
<c  Alexandria.  His  tent  remained  in  that 
“ place,  becaufe  he  would  not  deftroy  the 
“ ne/l  of  a pigeon,  which  had  laid  her 
“ young  there.  The  general  on  his  return 

Ùons  géographiques  fur  la  Syrie , et  l'Egypte , p.  24.  à 
la  note.  This  opinion  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Father  Sicard,  who  quotes  Flavius  Jofephus,  gives 
the  following  words  : “ Old  Cairo  was  the  ancient 
“ Leté.  Cambyfes  fettled  the  Babylonians  in  that  towa 
“ who  dwelt  in  Egypt  after  the  conqueftof  Babylon.’* 
Lettres  Edifiantes , page  473.  Old  Cairo  was  not 
founded  in  the  time  of  Flavius  Jofephus,  as  hiftory 
^fibres  us  ; but  the  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  at  near  a 
league’s  diftance  from  that  town,  was  in  exigence. 

(h)  Elmacin,  hillory  of  the  Aratjs. 


from 
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,<  from  his  conquefts,  laid  the  foundation 
« of  a town  there,  to  which  he  gave  the 
« name  of  F oft  at,  (which  ftgnifies  Tent,  in 
<(  Arabic).” 

This  paflage  points  out  with  precifion 
the  foundation  of  Foftat.  The  governors 
fent  by  the  Caliphs  made  it  their  place  of  re- 
fidence.  It  took  thefurname  of  Mafr  (i), 
which  Memphis  had  borne,  before  and 
which  the  Arabs  always  beftow  on  the  ca- 
pital of  Egypt,  Its  fituation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  near  a canal  that  commu- 
nicated with  the  Red-Sea,  rendered  it  in  a 
fhort  time  very  flouriihing.  It  was  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  when  Schaouar , 
five  hundred  years  after  its  foundation  fkj , 
delivered  it  up  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French.  Its  power  terminated  with  this 
epocha.  With  its  inhabitants,  it  loft  its 
commerce  and  its  riches.  It  was  then  that 

(i)  The  Arabs  pretend  that  Mi f ram , the  fon  of 
Cham , fettled  in  Egypt.  They  call  that  country 
therefore  Mafr , and  give  the  fame  name  to  the  town 
which  becomes  the  capital. 

(k)  See  the  preceding  letter. 

H 4 
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Grand  Cairo  having  become  the  refidence 
of  the  grandees,  and  the  kings  of  the  coun- 
try, received  the  pompous  epithet  of  Mafr , 
and  that  Foftat,  affumed  that  of  Elatik, 
which  lignifies  the  ancient , which  it  bears 
at  this  day  (l). 

The  learned  Abulfeda , adds  fome  cir- 
cumftances  to  the  defcription  of  Elmacin , 
which  throw  a great  light  on  hiltory. 
“ Amrou  fon  of  Elaas,  after  conquering 
“ Egypt,  laid  the  foundation  of  Foftat  un- 
“ der  the  caliphate  of  Omar . Near  the 

(l)  Never  have  the  oriental  hiftorians  given  Foftat 
the  name  of  Caber  a , (Cairo).  They  firft  call  it  F of- 
tat , then  Foftat  Mafr,  and  fince  its  decline,  Mafr 
Elatik.  It  was  the  Venetian  merchants  who  called 
it  Old  Cairo , and  travellers  have  repeated  this  impro- 
per denomination. 

“ Oua  Foftat  mediné  mahedta  benaha  amrou  ebn 
“ elaas,  lamma  fatah  diar  masr  fi  khalafet  Omar. 

Oua  can  fi  mauda  el  Foftat  Cafr  men  bena  elaouail 
“ ïecal  lo  cafr  elchamah,  fe  can  Foftat  amrou  be  janeb 
“ el  jamèh  elmarouf  bejamèh  Omar  be  mafr.  Oua 
“ lam  tezel  mafr,  oua  hie  Foftat  courch  lelmemleke 
“ eddiar  elmafriat  hetta  taula  ahmed  ebn  Toulon. 
“ Oua  bena  lo  oua  I’afquero  elcata'iah  fi  chemali  mafr. 
“ Oua  bena  and  elcata'iah  djamèh  elmarouf  be  djamèh 

Tailoun.”  Abulfeda , defer  if  ion  of  Egypt , p-  33- 

“ fite 
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g*  bte  on  which  he  built  it,  was  a cable 
“ of  an  ancient  conbrudtion,  called  the  Cajile 
“ of  the  Lights.  The  mofque  of  Omar, 
*f  built  at  a little  dibance  from  the  fpot 
“ where  the  general  had  pitched  his  tent, 
“ was  enclofed  within  the  walls  of  the 
“ town.  F oft  at  Mafr  was  the  feat  of  the 
i(  Egyptian  empire  until  the  time  of  Ebn 
“ Toulon y who  built  to  the  northward  of 
“ its  walls  thefuburb  of  Catdiah.  He  retired 
“ thither  withhis  armv.and  founded  the  cele. 

j 9 

**  brated  temple  (m)  which  bears  his  name.” 

The  enclofure  of  the  cable,  Abulfeda 
fpeaks  of,  is  bill  exibing  ; it  is  an  ob- 
long fquare,  furrounded,  by  thick  walls, 
the  antiquity  of  which  brikes  the  eye;  it 
is  btuated  to  the  eab  of  Fobat,  on  the  de- 
cline of  Mount  Mokattam;  fome  Chrif- 
tians  inhabit  the  ruins,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Coptis  have  churches  there.  Several 
ancient  arches  bill  exibing,  in  the  lpace 
between  it  and  the  river,  others  half  de- 
ftroyed,  and  a building  of  a hexagonal 

I 

(m)  I have  fpoken  of  this  temple  in  the  preceding 
lettei  ; it  is  gne  of  the  handfomeft  mofques  in  Grand 
Cairo, 

form 
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form,  raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  an- 
nounce the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct  which 
fupplied  it  with  water.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
Fortrefs  of  Babylon , the  fubjedt  of  num« 
berlefs  refearches  and  errors  of  the  learned. 
Is  was  founded  by  the  Perfians  when  they 
ravaged  Egypt  under  Cambyfes,  or  as  other 
writers  will  have  it,  when  Semiramis  vilit- 
ed  this  country,  at  the  head  of  a formi- 
dable army  ( n ),  Strabo  has  defcribed  it  fo 
as  not  to  be  miftaken.  The  Perfians,  wor- 
fhippers  of  the  fun,  kept  up  a perpetual 
fire  in  it,  which  gave  rife  to  the  name  be- 
flowed  on  it  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Cajlle  of 
the  Lights  ( o). 

Mafr 

(ti)  In  mounting  the  Nile  above  Heliopolis  (the 
modern  Matarée,  fituated  at  two  leagues  from  Grand 
Cairo)  is  the  caftle  of  Babylon,  fortified  by  art  and 
nature.  It  was  built  by  fome  Babylonians  who  with- 
drew thither  by  the  permiflion  of  the  fovereign.  The 
Romans  keep  in  garrifon  there  one  of  the  three  legions 
Rationed  in  Egypt.  From  that  fortrefs  the  mountain 
has  a gentle  Hope  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (laves  are  continually  employed  there  in 
raifing  the  water,  by  means  of  wheels  and  an  aque- 
duct. Strabo , lib.  17. 

(0)  Mr.  Nieburh  has  given  a figure  of  this 
oblong  fquare  in  his  plan  of  Cairo,  but  he  took  it  for 

a ei- 
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Mafr  el  Atik  is  not  half  a league  in  cir- 
cumference ; but  it  is  dill  very  populous, 
and  has  a good  deal  of  trade.  It  is  the  har- 
bour for  the  boats  which  come  from  Up- 
per Egypt;  and  it  is  from  thence  they 
take  their  departure  to  remount  into  the 
Sard  (p ),  The  Copti  are  very  numerous 
there,  and  have  feveral  churches.  The  mod 
conflderable  is  that  of  St.  Macaire,  where 
their  patriarch  is  inftalled.  Within  the 
church  of  Saint  Sergius  is  a grotto,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Chridians.  They 
pretend  that  the  holy  family,  flying  from 
the  perfecution  of  Herod,  took  refuge  in 
this  place.  I faw  the  hidory  of  that  flight 
painted  on  the  gate  of  a niche  where  mafs 
is  faid.  The  oriental  drefs  is  perfectly  ob- 
ferved  in  this  picture,  and  the  head  of  the 
virgin  is  tolerably  well  painted.  The  truth 
or  the  cojlume , too  much  neglected  by  mo- 
dern painters,  often  deflrQys  the  eflfedt  of 
their  mod  beautiful  compofltions. 

a citadel,  which  he  fuppofes,  without  any  reafon,  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Arabs. 

(p)  The  Arabs  call  Upper  Egypt  Saïd,  which  com- 
mences above  Mafr  Foftat,  and  terminates  near  to  Af~ 
fouan,  formerly  Sienna, 
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At  the  entrance  of  Old  Cairo,  is  an 
hexagonal  building,  each  fide  of  which  is 
eighty  feet,  and  one  hundred  high.  A 
range  of  fieps,  very  eafy  of  afcent  permits 
the  oxen  to  mount  it,  where  they  turn 
a wheel  which  raifes  the  water  to  the  top. 
Five  bafons  receive,  andpour  it  into  an  aque- 
duct, fupported  by  three  hundred  arches, 
which  conveys  it  into  a refer  voir.  From 
thence,  other  oxen  raife  it  by  the  means  of 
frefh  wheels,  up  to  the  palace  of  the  Pacha. 
This  building  is  the  work  of  the  Arabs. 
They  have  formed  it  on  the  plan  of  that 
defcribed  by  Strabo,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
between  the  citadel  of  Babylon  and  the 
Nile.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the  Ma- 
hometans make  ufe  of  oxen,  inftead  of  men. 

The  environs  of  Mafr  Rlatik  are  cover- 
ed with  ruins  which  mark  its  ancient  ex- 
tent, and  which,  in  default  of  hifiorical 
monuments,  would  fufficiently  attefi:  that 
it  is  a modern  town.  They  have  not  in 
fa<5t  that  charader  of  majefty  with  which 
the  Egyptians  impreffed  their  edifices,  and 
which  time  itfelf  has  been  unable  to  efface. 
Amongft  thefe  heaps  of  rubbifh  we  difco- 
ver  neither  fphinx,  column,  nor  obelifk. 

Within 
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Within  the  town,  thick  walls  furround  a 
large  place,  where  the  corn  of  the  The- 
bais  is  depohted,  that  is  deftined  for  the 
fubfrftence  of  the  troops.  This  enclofure 
is  called  Jofeph’s  Granary.  This  name 
has  impofed  on  fome  travellers,  who,  with- 
out examining,  have  taken  it  for  the  work 
of  the  fon  of  Jacob  ; but  this  monument 
has  no  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  hifto- 
ry  informs  us  that  it  was  built  by  the  Ma- 
meluk fovereigns.  It  is  at  Memphis,  the 
refidence  of  the  Pharaohs,  that  Jofeph, 
overfeer  of  the  corn  of  Egypt,  eftablifhed 
his  magazines. 

At  the  extremity  of  Mafr  Elatik , near 
the  water  caftle,  begins  the  Khalig  (q) 
which  traverfes  Grand  Cairo,  and  is  opened 
every  year  with  great  folemnity.  Almoft 
all  the  modern  writers  have  attributed  its 
conftruftion  to  the  emperor  Trajan  (r), 

founded 

(q)  The  Arabs  call  by  the  name  of  khalig  all  the 
canals  formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

(r)  Mr.  Shaw  calls  it  the  canal  of  Trajan.  Ohfer- 
vations  géographiques  fur  la  Syrie  et  fur  l'Egypte , p.  27. 

Mr.  Pocockfaysj  “ Oppofite  to  the  refervoir  of 

water  which  is  on  the  Nile,  is  the  canal  that  con- 

“ veys 
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founded  on  this  palfage  of  Ptolemy,  between 
Heliopolis  and  Baby  Ion , runs  the  river  'Tra- 
jan ; but  that  Emperor  cut  no  canal  in 
Egypt  ; it  is  to  his  fucceflor  who  built  the 
town  of  Antinoé,  that  a work  of  this  kind 
mud  be  afcribed.  The  canal  meant  by 
Ptolemy,  begins  at  a league  and  a half  be- 
low Old  Cairo,  and  paffes  near  Heliopolis  ; 
it  is  that  which  Macrizi  fsj  names  with 
reafon  the  Khalig  of  Adrian  Cœfar. 

The  origin  of  the  canal  whofe  opening 
is  before  Majf  Edatik , is  too  well  defcrib- 
ed  by  Elmacin , to  fuffer  thofe  who  confult 
oriental  hidory  to  confound  it  with  that  of 
Adrian.  Ainrou  having  announced  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  to  Omar,  and  fen t 
fome  camels  laden  with  corn  to  Medina, 
then  laid  wade  by  famine,  the  Caliph  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  fucceffes,  adding 

“ veys  it  to  Cairo,  which  appears  to  me  the  fame  that 
“ Trajan  formed.”  Defcription  de  V Egypte,  tome  pre- 
mier. 

Father  Sicard,  going  beyond  the  reft,  fays  ; i(  It  is 
“ the  canal  that  Ptolemy  calls  Amnis  Trajanus , Quin- 
“ tus  Curtius,  Oxius , and  the  Arabs,  Merakemi A 
Lettres  édifiantes , p.  470. 

(s)  Macrizi,  hiftoirede  l’Egypte, 

thef« 
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thefe  words,  “ (t)  Cat  a KhaHg>  by  which 
« the  produce  of  Egypt  may  be  tranfport- 
“ ed  into  the  fea  of  Colzoum,  ( u),  and  from 
“ thence  to  the  port  of  Medina.  Amrou 
“ executed  this  grand  projed,  and  dug  the 
“ Khalig,  which  was  called  the  River  of  the 
“ Prince  of  the  Faithful  (x).  Boats  going 
ct  from  Foffat,  conveyed  the  articles  of 
“ Egypt  into  the  Red  Sea.” 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin  of  this  famous 
canal,  which  travellers,  copying  from  one 
another,  call  the  Amnis  Frajanus.  It  takes 
its  rife  near  Fofiat,  traverfes  the  whole 
length  of  Grand  Cairo,  fills  the  lakes  of 
that  city,  and  lofes  itfelf  four  leagues  be- 
yond it,  in  the  Birque  (y)  of  the  pilgrims 
of  Mecca.  The  different  princes  who  fuc- 
ceffively  have  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
feveral  of  whom  were  enemies  of  the  Ca- 
liphs, have  fuffered  it  to  be  choked  up. 

( t ) Elmacin,  hiftoire  des  Arabes. 

(u)  Colzoum,  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Red  Sea. 
which  is  taken  from  the  little  town  of  Colzoum , whofe 
ruins  are  at  fome  diftance  from  Suez. 

(x)  Khalig  el  emir  el  moumenin. 

(y)  Birque  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  lignifies  a large 
p iece  of  water. 

It 
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It  no  longer  conveys  its  waters  to  the  Red 
Sea  ; but  as  it  is  cut  through  a rock  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  leagues,  the  mud  and 
fand  with  which  it  is  filled  might  eafily  be 
removed.  By  opening  this  important  com- 
munication with  the  Red  Sea,  Grand  Cairo 
would  again  become  the  richefl  and  mod; 
commercial  capital  in  the  world. 

I hope.  Sir,  that  your  love  of  truth  will 
pardon  me  thefe  difcufiions,  as  they  ferve 
to  illuflrate  feveral  points  of  hiftory,  hither- 
to hidden  in  profound  darknefs.  I fhall 
foon  have  the  opportunity  of  prefen  ting  you 
with  more  pleating  pictures.  The  country 
I inhabit  is  another  world,  which  daily  af- 
fords new  fcenes.  I fhall  endeavour  faith- 
fully to  paint  them  ; you  fhall  hear  the 
Turks  converfe  ; you  fhall  fee  them  a6t; 
and  I will  leave  you  the  highefl  gratifica- 
tion of  an  enlightened  mind,  the  pleafure 
of  judging  for  yourfelf. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  See . 


L E T- 
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Extent  of  Grand  Cairo.  Defer ipt ion  of  the 

freetSy  fquares,  and  mofques , and  of  the 
■ palace  of  Salah  Eddin,  built  upon  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  town  ; mid 
where  are  to  be  feen  fuperb  columns 
of  granite , with  the  famous  well  of 

Jofepb . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

GRAND  Cairo,  Sir,  is  built  along  the 
canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful, 
and  is  a league  and  a half  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  three-quarters  of  a league  from 
eaft  to  weft.  To  difeover  its  extent,  one 
muft  mount  up  to  the  caftle  built  by  Salah 

Eddin , on  mount  Mokattam  fzj,  which 

« 

(z)  Mokattam  lignifies  cut.  This  rock  is  fo  called 
from  being  feparated  by  art  from  the  mountain,  which 
beginning  at  the  cataradts,  terminates  at  this  place. 
It  is  only  about  a hundred  paces  diftant  from  it. 

Vol.  I,  X commands 
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commands  the  town  that  forms  an  im~ 
menfe  crefcent  around  it.  In  the  midft  of 
that  multitude  of  houfes  which  appear 
heaped  together  in  the  fpace  of  three 
leagues,  it  is  impofhble  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  the  ftreets,  which  are  narrow 
and  crooked.  One  can  only  diftinguifh 
here  and  there  large  vacancies,  which  be- 
come lakes  during  the  encreafe  of  the  Nile, 
and  are  gardens  the  reft  of  the  year.  In  the 
month  of  September  they  are  pafifable  in 
boats  ; in  April  they  are  covered  with 
flowers  and  with  verdure.  Amongft  the 
numerous  temples  with  which  this  city 
is  filled,  fome  of  them  rife  up  like  citadels. 
Such  is  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Haflan,  into 
which  the  rebels  withdrew  in  the  time  of 
fedition,  and  from  the  top  of  which  they 
battered  the  caftle  with  cannon.  This 
large  edifice,  the  grotefque  fculpture  of 
whofe  cornice  projects  confiderably,  is 
covered  with  a vaft  dome.  The  façade 
is  encrufted  with  precious  marbles.  At 
prefent  the  gates  are  walled  up,  and  a 
guard  of  janiffaries  defends  the  approach 
to  it. 


Within 
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Within  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo,  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  mofques*  the 
greateft  part  of  which  have  feveral  mina- 
rets. They  are  very  high  deeples,  of  a 
very  light  architecture*  arid  furrounded  with 
galleries.  They  give  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  city*  otherwife  too  uniform,  from 
the  univerfal  flatnefs  -of  the  roofs,  which  are 
all  iil  the  form  of  terraces.  It  is  from  thefe 
minarets  that  the  public  criers  call  the 
people  to  prayers  at  the  hours  prefcribed  by 
the  law  (a).  About  eight  hundred  voices 
are  to  be  heard  at  the  fame  inftant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  reminding  the  people  of 
their  duty  towards  the  Deity.  The  found 
of  bells  is  odious  to  the  Turks.  They  pre- 
tend that  it  hurts  the  ears,  that  it  does 
not  addrefs  itfelf  to  the  heart,  and  that  it 
is  only  made  for  beads  of  burthen.  This 
opinion  they  derive  from  Mahomet.  That 
great  politician,  wilhing  every  thing  to  have 
an  objeCt  in  his  religion,  that  it  might 

(a)  That  is  to  fay,  at  fun-rife,  at  noon,  at  three 
6 clock,  at  fun-fet,  and  about  two  hours  after.  Thefe 
prayers  are  named  Salaas  el  fegr,  el  dobr , el  afr , cl  mag - 
reb , el  âché. 
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captivate,  at  once,  the  mind  and  the  fenfes, 
reje&ed  the  trumpet,  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  rattle  of  the  oriental  chrif- 
tians.  He  thought  that  the  human  voice 
would  make  more  impreffion  upon  man 
than  the  noify  found  of  infenfble  brafs,  and 
procured  from  heaven  a formula^/  fa- 
vourable to  his  defigns. 

The  caftle  of  Cairo,  placed  on  a deep 
rock,  furrounded  by  thick  walls,  fupported 
by  large  towers,  was  very  drong  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  But  as  it  is 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
it  would  not  fudain  the  dre  of  a battery 
from  thence,  two  hours.  It  is  more  than 
a quarter  of  a league  in  circumference. 
There  are  two  very  deep  ways  up  to  it,  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  lead  to  two  gates,  en- 


(b)  The  following  is  the  formula  : God  is  great. 
I declare  that  there  is  only  one  God.  I aver 
that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Come  to  prayer  > 
come  to  adoration.  God  is  great.  He  is  the  only 

çne. 

Allah  Acbar.  Echhed  en  la  ila  ella  allah  echhed  en 
Mahammed  raçoul  allah , haï  ala  es  falat.  Haï  ala  el 
falah.  Allah  Achbar.  La  ila  ella  allah. 
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, truftcd  to  the  guard  of  AfTabs  (c)  and 
Jan  diaries.  The  former  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the  others,  what 
is  properly  called  the  citadel.  It  is  from 
thence,  that  with  fix  wretched  pieces  of 
cannon  turned  againft  the  apartment  of 
the  Pacha,  they  force  him  to  retire  as 
foon  as  the  Beys  have  given  him  the 
order. 

The  interior  of  the  caftle  contains  the 
palace  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  almoft 
buried  under  their  ruins.  Domes  over- 
thrown, heaps  ofrubbifh  ; gilding  and  paint- 
ing, whofe  colours  have  braved  the  injury 
of  time  ; fuperb  columns  of  marble  dill 
Handing,  but  almod  all  without  capitals; 
thefe  are  all  that  remain  of  their  ancient 
magnificence.  It  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
thefe  ruined  buildings,  that  the  rich  carpet- 
ing is  fabricated,  which  the  Emir  Hagg  (d) 

( c ) The  Affabs  and  the  Jani Taries  are  corps  of 
troops  maintained  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  but  are  fold 
to  the  grandees  of  the  country. 

(d)  The  Bey  who  is  employed  to  efcortthe  caravan 
that  fets  out  every  year  for  Mecca,  takes  the  name  of 
Emir  Hagg)  prince  of  the  caravan. 
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captivate,  at  once,  the  mind  and  the  fenfes, 
rejeded  the  trumpet,  made  ule  of  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  rattle  of  the  oriental  chrif- 
tians.  He  thought  that  the  human  voice 
would  make  more  impreffion  upon  man 
than  the  noify  found  of  infenfible  brafs,  and 
procured  from  heaven  a formula  (b)  fa- 
vourable to  his  defigns. 

The  cable  of  Cairo,  placed  on  a beep 
rock,  furrounded  by  thick  walls,  fupported 
by  large  towers,  was  very  brong  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  But  as  it  is 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
it  would  not  fubain  the  fire  of  a battery 
from  thence,  two  hours.  It  is  more  than 
a quarter  of  a league  in  circumference. 
There  are  two  very  beep  ways  up  to  it,  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  lead  to  two  gates,  en- 


(b)  The  following  is  the  formula  : God  is  great. 
I declare  that  there  is  only  one  God.  I aver 
that  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Come  to  prayer  ; 
■come  to  adoration.  God  is  great.  He  is  the  only 

pne. 

Allah  Achar.  Echhed  en  la  ila  ella  allah  echhed  en 
Mahammed  raçoul  allah , hai  ala  es  falat . Haï  ala  el 
falah.  Allah  Athbar . La  ila  ella  allah. 
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. mifted  to  the  guard  of  Aflabs  (c)  and 
Jan i/Ta ries.  The  former  occupy  the  lower 
part  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the  others,  what 
is  properly  called  the  citadel.  It  is  from 
thence,  that  with  fix  wretched  pieces  of 
cannon  turned  againft  the  apartment  of 
the  Pacha,  they  force  him  to  retire  as 
foon  as  the  Beys  have  given  him  the 
order. 

The  interior  of  the  cattle  contains  the 
palace  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  almoft 
buried  under  their  ruins.  Domes  over- 
thrown, heaps  ofrubbifli  ; gilding  and  paint- 
ing, whofe  colours  have  braved  the  injury 
of  time  ; fuperb  columns  of  marble  Hill 
Handing,  but  almoft  all  without  capitals; 
thefe  are  all  that  remain  of  their  ancient 
magnificence.  It  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
thefe  ruined  buildings,  that  the  rich  carpet- 
ing is  fabricated,  which  the  Emir  Hagg  (d) 


(c)  The  Aflabs  and  the  Januaries  are  corps  of 
troops  maintained  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  but  are  fold 
to  the  grandees  of  the  country. 

(d)  The  Bey  who  is  employed  to  efcortthe  caravan 
that  fets  out  every  year  for  Mecca,  takes  the  name  of 
Emir  Hagg , prince  of  the  caravan, 
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carries  every  year  to  Mecca.  The  old  one 
is  carried  off  by  the  pilgrims,  who  tear 
away  pieces  to  make  relics  of  them,  and 
the  new  one  ferves  to  cover  the  Caaba , or 
temple  of  Abraham  fe). 

The  Pacha  reftdes  in  a large  building 
which  has  nothing  remarkable,  and  whofe 
windows  look  upon  the  place  called  Cara 
Maidan.  The  audience  hall  where  the 
divan  is  held  three  times  a week,  is  as  long, 
but  not  fo  wide  as  that  of  the  Valais  at 
Paris,  (not  fo  large  as  the  Guildhall  of 
London.)  It  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Beys,  malTacred  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
years,  by  order  of  the  Porte.  At  this  day 
they  are  in  fadt  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt. 
The  reprefentative  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
is  only  a vain  phantom  that  they  fport  with. 
They  keep  him  to  anfwer  their  purpofes,  and 
fend  him  off  difgracefully,  whenever  their 
intereft  requires  it.  Kept  a prifoner  in  his 
own  palace,  he  cannot  dir  out  of  it  with- 
out their  permiffion.  To  fuch  a point  of 
humiliation  is  the  dignity  of  the  Ottoman 

(e)  See  V Abrégé  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet , p.  4. 
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Sovereign  degraded!  To  fuch  a degree  of 
weaknefs  is  that  empire  reduced,  which 
threatened  to  give  chains  to  Europe  ! 

At  the  extremity  of  Cora  maidan  is  the 
mint,  where  they  coin  a prodigious  quantity 
of  medins  and  fequins,  (f)  which  are  {truck 
with  the  die  of  the  Cheik  Elbeled  fgj.  I have 
feveral  times  viftted  thefe  works.  The  fe- 
quins are  made  of  thegold-duft  brought  by 
the  caravan  of  Abyffinia.  The  intendant  of 
the  mint  affured  me  that  it  furnifhed 
them  annually  with  upwards  of  four 
millions. 

One  of  the  mod  curious  monuments 
to  be  admired  in  the  caftle,  is  the  well  of 
Jofeph  (h),  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  It  is 

(f)  The  fequin  is  a piece  of  gold  worth  about  feven 
livres,  ten  fols,  or  fix  {hillings  and  three-pence  Englifli. 

(g)  The  moll  powerful  of  the  Beys  of  Grand  Cairo 
takes  the  name  of  Cheik  Elbeled , Governor  of  the 
country,  and  allumes  the  right  of  coining  money. 

(h)  Mr.  Pocock  fays,  that  a Vifir  called  Jofeph 
funk  this  well  about  700  years  ago,  by  order  of  Sultan 
Mahommed , fon  of  Calaoun.  The  Egyptians  alfert, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Salah  Edditj.  It  is  certainly, 
however,  a work  of  the  Arabs,  and  not  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, as  bather  Sicard  pretends. 
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two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  by  forty- 
two  in  circumference.  It  confifls  of  two 
different  excavations,  which  are  not  per- 
pendicular one  to  the  other.  A flair- 
cafe,  whofe  defcent  is  very  gentle,  winds 
round  it.  The  partition  which  fepa- 

rates  it  from  the  well,  is  formed  out  of 
the  rock,  and  is  only  fix  inches  thick. 

Some  windows  made  in  it  at  Rated  in- 
tervals, light  this  flight  of  flairs  ; but  as 
they  are  fmall,  and  the  light  comes  from 
a great  diflance,  it  is  neceffary  to  have 
candles  to  conduct  you.  When  you  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  firfl  perpendicular,  there 
is  an  efplanade  with  a bafon.  It  is  there 
that  oxen  turn  the  wheel  which  raifes  the 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower 

well.  Other  oxen  placed  above,  raife  it 

from  this  refervoir  by  the  fame  me- 
chanic. This  water  comes  from  the 
Nile,  and,  as  it  filters  through  a fand 
impregnated  with  fait  and  nitre,  it  is 
brackilh. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  Januaries  are  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  pf  Salah  Eddin.  One 

there 
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there  fees  the  divan  of  Jofeph  fi)>  the 
dome  of  which,  and  part  of  the  walls,  are 
fallen.  There  are  {fill  {landing  thirty  co- 
lumns  of  red  granite,  the  {hafts  of  which 
of  {ingle  {lones  are  more  that  forty-five  feet 
high.  The  difference  of  their  fize,  and  of 
the  fculptured  ornaments  around  their  ca- 
pitals, announce  that  they  have  been 
brought  from  ancient  monuments.  At 
fome  diftance  from  thefe  beautiful  pillars, 
is  a charming  belvedere.  It  is  a faloon 
fituated  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  citadel, 
from  whence  the  view  extends  over  an  im- 
menfe  horizon.  One  fees  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Grand  Cairo,  a multitude  of  mofques 
and  minarets,  and  on  the  fide  of  Boulac 
a rich  country  covered  with  harvefls,  and 
interlperfed  with  groves  of  date-trees. 
Mafr  Foftat  appears  to  the  fouth-wefl,  and 
the  plains  of  the  Saïd,  which,  when  they 
are  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  offer  to  the 


(i)  Salah  Eddin  was  called  Jofeph  fon  of  Aioub. 
His  other  names  are  fo  many  high  titles  given  him  by 
the  Mahometans,  on  account  of  his  vi&ories  over  the 
Chriftian  princes,  whom  he  expelled  Syria. 
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view  here  and  there  different  hamlets,  built 
on  eminences,  now  converted  into  iflands. 
This  landfcape  is  terminated  by  the  pyra- 
mids, which,  like  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, lofe  themfelves  in  the  clouds.  One 
is  never  tired  of  running  ones  eye  over  fo 
many  variegated  and  commanding  obje<5ls. 
I have  more  than  once  enjoyed  this  delight- 
ful fpedtacle.  The  frefh  air  one  breathes  in 
this  lofty  fituation,  the  coolnefs  one  enjoys 
there,  adds  a new  charm  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  fight.  Seated  on  this  delightful  bel- 
videre,  the  mind  gives  itfelf  up  to  agree- 
able meditations,  which  are  foon  inter- 
rupted by  thofe  of  a more  gloomy  nature. 
One  fays  to  ones  felf,  thefe  rich  countries, 
where  flourifhed  formerly  the  arts  and 
fciences,  are  occupied  by  an  ignorant 
and  barbarous  people,  who  trample  them 
under  foot.  Dcfpotifm  crufhes  with  his 
iron  fceptre  the  mod;  beautiful  portion 
of  the  globe  -,  it  feems  as  if  the  mifery 
of  the  human  race  increafed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  which  nature  has 
made  to  render  thçm  happy,  ft  was 

but 
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but  yefterday  that  thefe  fentiments  pe- 
netrated my  very  foul,  whilft  walking 
on  the  efplanade  of  the  caftle,  I me- 
ditated on  the  magnificent  picture  which 
prefented  itfelf  to  the  eye. 

Ï have  the  honour  to  be,  &Ç c, 


LET- 
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Defer  ip  t ion  of  Boulac , the  port  of  Grand 
Cairo,  its  magazines , environs,  and  the 
gardens  of  Hellé  ; with  a curious  account 
of  the  Mekias,  otherwife  named  the  Nilo- 
meter,  placed  at  the  point  of  the  beautiful 
i/le  of  Raouda , which  is  covered  with  en- 
chanted groves . 


To  Mr.  L.  M, 


Grand  Cairo. 


O U have  Seen,  more  than  once.  Sir, 


A the  word  Boulak  in  mv  letters.  It 
is  the  port  where  all  the  merchandize  is 
landed  which  comes  from  Damietta  and 
Alexandria.  It  is  only  half  a league’s  dis- 
tance from  Grand  Cairo.  This  modern 
town  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  two  miles  long,  but  not  very 
wide.  It  contains  magnificent  public  baths, 
and  vaft  okals  ; thefe  are  Square  buildings, 
around  a great  court  with  a portico,  which 
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Supports  a winding  gallery.  The  ground 
floor  is  compofed  of  fpacious  warehoufes, 
the  next  floor  contains  apartments  without 
furniture,  and  without  ornament.  Thefe 
okals  are  inhabited  by  Grangers,  who  there 
depofite  their  merchandize.  One  Angle 
gate  like  that  of  the  citadel,  fecures  them 
from  infult  at  the  time  of  the  revolts. 
Thefe  kans  are  the  only  inns  to  be  met 
with  in  Egypt.  The  traveller  is  obliged 
to  furnilh  them,  and  drefs  his  victuals  there, 
for  in  this  country  a dinner  is  not  to  be  had 
for  money. 

From  all  the  houfes  in  Boulak  one  fees 
thoufands  of  boats  at  anchor,  of  every  fhape 
and  every  Aze.  Some  of  them  that  are 
ftrong  and  folid  have  two  mads,  and  are 
employed  in  tranfporting  merchandize. 
Thefe  ufually  have  a large  chamber  for  the 
paflengers.  Others,  lighter  and  without 
deck,  only  ferve  to  convey  the  people  from 
one  fhore  to  the  other.  Thofe  which  are 
made  ufe  of  in  voyages  of  pleafure  are 
adorned  with  painting  and  with  fculpture, 
and  have  handfome  apartments  covered 
with  carpeting,  where  one  is  fheltered  from 

the 
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the  fun.  It  is  in  them  that  the  rich  go  td 
breathe  that  coolnefs  which  isinceffantlyfup- 
plied  by  the  current  of  air  that  reigns  upon 
the  Nile.  It  is  from  them  that  one  admires 
at  one’s  eafe  that  variety  of  landfcapes  which 
diverfify  its  ever  verdant  banks.  When 
the  wind  is  favourable,  the  fail  is  fpread, 
and  thefe  light  veffels  feem  to  fly  upon  the 
water.  When  it  is  contrary,  a fet  of  robuft 
boatmen  row  them  with  great  rapidity. 
Cleopatra,  who  knew  the  charms  of  thefe 
parties  on  the  water,  engaged  Cæfar  in  one 
of  them,  and  carried  him  even  into  Upper 
Egypt.  She  had  the  art  to  make  the  molt 
active,  and  the  greateft  of  all  the  Roman 
generals,  forget  that  the  capital  of  the 
world  might  poffibly  fhut  her  gates  againft 
him. 

Oppofite  to  Boulak  appears  the  fmall  vil- 
lage of  Enbabé.  It  is  compofed  of  refer- 
able round  huts  of  earth  under  the  fycamore 
trees,  by  which  they  are  propped.  Some 
few  houfes  of  brick  hardened  in  the  fun, 
and  a fmall  mofque,  lofe  themfelves  at  a 
diflance,  amongft  the  foliage  of  date  and 
tamarind-trees.  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
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purchafe  excellent  butter  there  in  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  fummer  delicious  melons. 

Half  a league  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bou- 
laky  is  the  old  caftle  of  Hellé  (i),  which  is 
falling  into  ruins.  It  is  there  that  the  Beys, 
attended  with  brilliant  retinues,  go  to  re- 
ceive the  new  Pacha,  to  conduct  him  in 
pomp  to  the  prifon  from  whence  they  have 
juft  driven  his  predeceftor.  In  the  envi- 
rons of  Hellé  are  fpacious  enclofures,  where 
orange, lemon,  and  pomegranate-trees,  grow 
very  high  and  very  bufhy.  Their  inter- 
woven branches  form  delightful  bowers, 
over  which  the  fycamores  and  palms  ele- 
vate their  foliage  of  a deeper  green,  whilft 
rivulets  purl  through  tufts  of  (k)  fweet  ba- 
fll  and  of  rofes.'  I cannot  exprefs  to  you 
how  grateful  it  is,  when  the  fky  is  in- 
flamed with  the  burning  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  to  breathe  the  frefli  air  under  thefe  en- 

(i)  It  appears  probable  that  this  caftle  has  taken 
its  name  from  Heliopolis,  from  which  it  is  not 
diftant. 

(k)  The  bafilic,  or  fweet  baftl,  in  Egypt  grows  to 
three  times  the  height  it  does  in  France,  and  forms 
agreeable  and  odoriferous  tufts. 
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chanted  fhades.  It  is  a voluptuoufnefs* 
more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  orange-flower,  mixed  with 
the  delicious  emanations  from  balfamic 
plants,  fweetly  awaken  the  fenfes,  be- 
numbed with  the  heat,  and  circulate  through 
the  foul  the  'moft  agreeable  fenfations. 
It  is  often  dangerous  for  an  European  to 
walk  in  thefe  groves,  which  are  peopled 
with  courtezans  ; and  the  jealous  Turks 
would  never  pardon  them  a falfe  ftep. 
One  may  with  propriety  apply  to  thefe  Bar- 
barians this  verfe  of  Virgil: 

Jgnofcenda  quid em,  frirent  Ji  ignofcere  manes . 

Beyond  thefe  gardens  is  the  canal  which 
Macrifi  fays  was  conftru&ed  by  the  Empe- 
ror Adrian,  and  which  Ptolemy  calls  the 
river  Idrajan  ; it  is  almofl  choked  up. 

After  vifiting  thefe  delicious  fpots,  I re- 
turned to  embark  at  Boulak , and  went  up 
the  Nile  as  far  as  the  ifle  of  Raouda  fl). 

(1)  Raouda  fignifies  gardens,  from  whence  the  ifland 
takes  its  name,  as  it  contains  charming  ones. 
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foliated  between  Old  Cairo  and  Glzé.  In 
the  fpace  of  one  league,  the  eye  runs  over 
immenfe  fields  of  corn,  flax,  and  beans,  in- 
terfperfed  with  clumps  of  date-trees,  and 
with  hamlets  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
profpedt.  Before  I arrived  at  Gizé,  I law 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  mouth  of 
a large  canal  (m). 

Arriving  at  the  point  of  the  ifle  of  Raouda , 

I went  to  fee  the  Nilometer,  called  by  the 

Arabs  Mekias  (nj.  It  is  a lofty  pillar  of 

marble  in  the  middle  of  a bafon,  the  bottom 

of  which  is  on  a level  with  the  bed  of  the 

* 

Nile.  It  is  graduated  through  its  whole 
length,  and  divided  into  cubits,  and  inches. 
A Corinthian  capital,  on  which  refis  a beam 
that  fupports  a gallery,  crowns  this  column. 
When  the  inundation  commences,  the  wa- 
ters enter  the  bafon  by  a conduit  ; the 

(m)  I have  feveral  times  gone  along  its  banks,  and 
followed  its  couiTe  for  the  fpace  of  a league.  It  de- 
fcribes  feveral  windings  in  the  plains,  and  runs  in  the 
direction  of  Lybia.  It  appears  to  me  to  Have  been  one 
ot  thofe  which  formerly  conveyed  their  waters  to  Lake 
Mareotis. 

( n)  Mekias  fignifies  meafure . 

Vol.  I.  K public 
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public  criers  then  examine  the  pillar  every 
morning,  and  publifh  the  daily  increafe  of 
the  river  in  all  the  flreets  of  Cairo.  When 
it  reaches  fixteen  cubits,  the  dyke  which 
clofes  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faith- 
ful, is  cut  with  great  ceremony;  and  the 
Nile  flows  acrofs  the  town  amidfl  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  whole  people.  I will 
defcribe  this  feaft  to  you  in  a particular 
letter. 

Before  the  Arabs  made  the  conquefl:  of 
Egypt,  the  Nilometer  was  placed  in  the 
town  of  Halouan , five  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Foflat,  oppoflte  to  the  ancient 
(o)  Memphis.  (t  In  the  year  92  of  the 
“ Hegira,  Ocama,  governor  of  this  rich 
*•'  country,  wrote  to  the  emperor  Soliman  Abd 
*'  elmelek , that  the  Mekias  of  Halouan  (p)y 
“ was  overturned.  The  caliph  command- 
“ ed  him  to  eredt  another  in  the  ifland 
“ between  Foflat  and  Gifé.  He  was  obey- 

( 0 ) Elmacin,  hiftory  of  the  Arabs. 

(p)  It  was  natural  to  place  the  Nilometer  near  to 
Memphis,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  conquefl:  of  the 
Arabs,  was  the  refidence  of  the  governors  of  Egypt. 
It  is  not  improbable  there  was  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
river. 

“ ed. 
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f(  ed.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after, 
“ this  Milometer  fell,  and  the  emperor 
“ E Imetouakkel  built  another  in  the  fame 
“ place.”  It  was  called  the  New  Mekias . 

This  Nilometer  is  now  exifting.  Nej?n 
Ed  din  y fon  of  Melek  el  Adel , who  died  at 
Manfonra , during  the  expedition  of  Saint 
Louis  into  Egypt,  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  this  fituation,  built  a vaft  palace  near 
the  Mekias , and  quitted  the  caille  of  Sala/j 
Eddin  to  inhabit  it.  The  Haves  who  were 
employed  to  guard  it,  were  called  Baba - 
rites,  or  maritime,  and  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  at  the  battle  of  Manfoura.  At  pre- 
fent  the  apartments  of  the  palace  are  in  a 
fate  of  decay,  and  the  walls  are  falling 
into  ruins  ; but  the  baton,  which  is  of  folid 
work,  and  the  column  ftrongly  fupported, 
do  not  appear,  in  the  fpace  of  nine  hun- 
dred years,  to  have  buffered  from  the 
outrages  of  time. 

If  Murtadi  fqj  may  be  credited,  the 
Nile  failed  in  its  increafe  at  the  ufual 
feafon,  the  year  that  Amrou  conquered 


(q)  Defcription  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt. 
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Egypt.  The  heads  of  the  people  addref- 
fed  themfelves  to  that  conqueror,  praying 
him  to  permit  them,  agreeable  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom,  to  deck  out  a young  virgin 
in  rich  garments,  and  to  throw  her  into 
the  river.  This  the  Mahometan  general 
ftrongly  oppofed.  The  Nile  did  not  fwell 
during  the  three  months  after  the  fummer 
folftice.  The  Egyptians  alarmed,  again 
renewed  their  folicitations.  He  wrote  to 
Omar,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  this 

event.  The  Caliph  anfwered  him  : 

“ O ! Amrou!  I approve  your  conduct,  and 
“ the  firmnefs  you  have  difplayed.  The 
<c  Mahometan  law  ought  to  abolifh  thefe 
“ barbarous  cuftoms.  When  you  have 
4‘  read  this  letter,  throw  into  the  river  the 
“ billet  it  contains.” — Amrou  found  in  it 
thefe  words  : 

“ In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  gracious 
“ God!  may  the  Lord  fhower  his  benedic- 
“ tions  on  Mahomet  and  on  his  family! 
“ Ahd  all  ah  Omar,  fon  of  Khettab , prince 

“ of  the  faithful,  to  the  Nile  : If  it  be 

“ thine  swn  virtue  which  hath  made  thee 
“ overflow  Egypt  until  our  days,  fuipend 

“ thy 
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« thy  courfe  ; but  if  it  be  by  the  will  of 
« the  Almighty  God  that  thou  bedewed: 
“ it  with  thy  waters,  we  fupplicate  him  to 
“ order  thee  ftill  to  diffufe  them  over  it. — 
“ Peace  be  with  the  prophet  ! health  and 
“ benedictions  repofe  upon  his  family  ! 

“ As  foon,  continues  the  hiflorian  as  this 
“ billet  was  thrown  into  the  river,  the  wa- 
“ ter  rofe  feveral  cubits.” 

Notwith (landing  Omar,  to  whom  the 
burning  of  400,000  volumes  colt  no  more 
than  a momentary  hefitation,  was  very  capa- 
ble of  writing  fuch  a letter  ; and  although  it 
is  evidently  his  ftyle,  I am  far  from  warrant- 
ing its  authenticity,  on  the  faith  of  Murtadi ; 
frill  lefs  the  miracle  that  followed  it.  A 
cufloin  however  ftill  fublifting  at  this  day, 
feems  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
formerly  facrificed  a young  virgin  to  the 
God  of  the  Nile  ; for  they  now  make  a 
ftatue  of  earth  in  the  fhape  of  a girl,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  The  betrothed 
Bride,  upon  the  dyke  of  the  Khalig  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  which  they  throw 
into  the  river  previous  to  the  opening  of 
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the  canal.  Are  not  thefe  the  remains  of 
that  barbarous  worfhip,  which  the  Otto- 
mans, in  fpite  of  their  horror  for  every 
fpecies  of  idolatry,  have  not  been  able  to- 
tally to  abolifh,  an  account  of  its  being 
an  ancient  error  of  a fuperftitious  people  ? 

After  vifiting  the  Mckias , and  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  Nejm  Eddin,  I made  an 
excurfion  through  the  ifland,  which  is  only 
a vaft  garden  furrounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  Its  banks  are  defended  by  thick 
walls,  breafl'high,  from  the  impetuofity 
of  the  current.  On  one  fide  is  Old  Cairo, 
the  water-caifle,  and  the  country-houfes  of 
the  Beys.  On  the  other,  one  fees  the 
handfome  little  town  of  Gifé,  where  there 
is  a manufacture  of  fal  ammoniac.  The 
governor  w'ho  refides  there  has  a {Turned  to 
himfelf  a claim  on  the  curiofity  of  thofe 
whogotovifit  the  pyramids.  I was  infenfibly 
advancing  under  a wood  of  orange,  tama- 
rind, and  fycamore-trees,  and  was  enjoying 
an  agreeable  coolnefs  under  their  thick 
fhade.  Seldom  did  a few  fcattered  rays  of 
the  fun  penetrate  this  gloom  with  a glim- 
mering 
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mering  of  light,  and  gild  a fmall  part  of 
the  foliage.  The  air  was  embalmed  with 
exhalations  from  the  flowers  and  plants. 
A multitude  of  turtle  doves  were  flying  from 
one  tree  to  another,  without  any  fymptoms 
of  fear  at  my  approach.  The  foul,  aban- 
doned to  the  fweetefl  reveries,  the  fenfes 
abforbed  in  the  moft  flattering  fenfations,  I 
penetrated  incautioufly  into  the  Lnmoft  re- 
cedes of  the  thicket,  when  of  a fudden  I 
heard  a dreadful  voice  cry  out  ; “ Where 
“ goeft  thou  ? If  thou  ftirreft  another  ftep, 
“ thou  art  a dead  man.”  It  was  a Have 
who  watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood, 
to  prevent  any  rafli  intruders  from  troubling 
the  women  who  were  repoflng  on  the 
grafs.  I immediately  drew  back,  and  was 
very  fortunate  not  to  have  been  known  for 
an  European.  I have  fince  underflood 
that  the  Beys  fometimes  come  with  their 
Harem  frj  into  this  ifle,  and  that  a ftran- 


(r)  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  apartment  of  the 
women,  but  it  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  country  to  fignify 
the  women  themfelves. 
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ger  who  might  be  led  thither  by  curiofity 
on  thefe  occafions,  would  run  the  rifk  of 
having  his  head  taken  off  on  the  fpot. 
You  fee,  Sir,  how  circumfpedt  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  in  a country  where  death  may 
prove  the  confequence  of  the  flighted;  in- 
difcretion. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


L E T- 
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LETTER  X.. 

Defcription  of  Heliopolis,  the  ancient  city 
oj  the  Sun  ; of  the  fate  in  which  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  ; the  obelifk  of  gra- 
nite, which  fill  remains  ; the  balm  oj 
Mecca,  tranfpla?ited  thither  by  a Pacha  ; 
the  frefd  water  fountain  named  Matar 
Aïn,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Copti,  who  believe  that  the  holy  virgin 
and  her  child  vifted  this  place. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

F defcribing  the  environs  of  this  city,  I 
muft  not  overlook.  Sir,  the  ancient  Helio- 
polis (s),  formerly  renowned  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  higher  branches  of  fciences,  and 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings.  Geogra- 
phers place  it  at  fomediftance  from  the  eaftern 

(s)  That  is  to  fay  the  city  of  the  Sun. 

point 
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point  of  the  Delta.  Strabo  ft)  tells  11s 
that  it  was  built  on  a long  mound  of  earth, 
made  by  the  hands  of  man,  to  place  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  inundation.  This 
caufeway,  covered  with  rubbifh,  is  ftill 
vifible  two  leagues  to  the  north-eafi:  of 
Grand  Cairo,  and  three  from  the  feparation 
of  the  Nile. 

Heliopolis  had  a temple  to  the  fun,  where 
a particular  place  was  fet  apart  for  the 
feeding  of  the  facred  ox,  which  was  there 
adored  under  the  name  of  Mnevis , as  he 
was  at  Memphis,  under  that  of  Apis. 
The  credulous  people  looked  upon  him  as 
a God,  whilfl  the  pried:  faw  nothing  in 
him  but  an  animal  of  infinite  ufe  in  agri- 
culture, in  a country  where  he  ferves  for 
tillage,  and  for  the  (u)  fix  following 
months  of  the  year,  to  water  the  earth  ; 

(t)  Book  17. 

(u)  During  the  whole  time  that  the  Nile  is  low, 
the  oxen  are  employed  in  turning  draw-wheels,  to 
raife  the  water  into  citterns,  from  whence  it  is  cir- 
culated through  the  grounds.  For  this  reafon  they 
never  deftroy  this  animal  at  its  birth.  It  is  prohibited 
to  kill  a calf  in  Egypt. 


but 
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but  as  this  fuperftition  was  advantageous 
to  them,  by  procuring  offerings,  and  render- 
ing them  mailers  of  the  oracles,  they  made 
ufe  of  every  art  to  maintain  it. 

The  temple  of  the  Sun  was  not  the  only 
one  which  was  admired  at  Heliopolis. 
There  was  another  remarkable  one  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tafte^A^,  with  avenues 
of  fphinxes,  and  fuperb  obelifks  before  the 
principal  entry.  Nothing  could  be  more 
awful  than  thofe  coloffufes  of  marble,  and 
thofe  lofty  needles  of  one  fingle  ftone, 
which  were  placed  before  the  veilibule  of 
the  temples.  Whilfl  the  aflonilhed  eye 
contemplated  thefe  wonderful  works,  the 
mind  difcovered  in  the  hieroglyphics  with 
which  they  were  covered,  the  hiftory  of 
the  God  who  was  the  objedt  of  adoration, 
and  of  the  prince  who  had  eredted  thefe 
monuments.  The  temples  of  Heliopolis 
were  already  fallen  into  decay,  under  the 
reign  of  Auguflus.  Strabo  relates  that 
one  every  where  faw,  ftrongly  imprinted, 
the  marks  of  the  fury  of  Cambyfes,  who  had 


(x)  Strabo,  lib.  17, 
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laid  this  city  wade  with  fire  and  fword. 
Of  the  four  obelilks  built  by  Sochis  in  that 
town,  two  were  removed  to  Rome  (y J. 
another  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  the  laft  of  them  is  ftill  fianding  on  its 
pedefial.  It  is  compofed  of  a block  of 
Thebaic  done  perfe&ly  well  polifhed,  and 
is  68  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  bafe, 
and  about  6 feet  and  a half  wide  on  each 
afpedt.  They  are  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. This  obelifk  is  in  good  pre- 
fervation,  except  on  the  fouth-well  fide, 
where  the  granite  is  fcaled  off,  up  to  a 
certain  elevation.  This  beautiful  monu- 
ment, and  a fphinx  of  a yellowifh  marble, 
overfet  in  the  mud,  are  the  only  remains 
of  Heliopolis. 

This  city  had  alfo  a college  of  priefis 
which  the  barbarity  of  Cambyfes  fpared 
no  more  than  the  afylum  of  Mnevis.  It 
was  from  thence  that  for  upwards  of  one 
thoufand  years  they  obferved  the  date  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  by  dint  of  labour 
they  had  fucceeded  in  compoling  the  folar 

(y ) Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days, 
and  a few  minutes.  This  fadt  alone  proves 
the  extent  of  their  aftronomical  knowledge. 
Forfeveral  ages  after,  the  people  of  Europe 
were  unable  accurately  to  determine  the 
folar  year,  and  Julius  Cæfar,  who  wifhed 
to  reform  the  Roman  calendar,  to  effedt 
his  purpofe,  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
an  aftronomer  of  Alexandria. 

It  was  chiefly  at  Heliopolis  that  Hero- 
dotus became  acquainted  with  the  fciences, 
and  the  Egyptian  myfteries.  Thefe  were  in 
fadt  no  other  than  a fuperior  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which  their  prudence  concealed  from 
the  people,  by  covering  them  with  the  veil 
of  religion,  and  by  writing  them  in  hiero- 
glyphical  charadters,  of  which  the  priefthood 
exclufively  poffeffed  the  interpretation.  En- 
lightened by  the  information  he  had  drawn 
from  them,  and  gifted  with  the  genius  of 
obfervation,  this  father  of  hiftory  was 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  nine 
books  he  hadcompofed,  merited  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  being  named  after  the  nine  Mufes. 
How  many  perfons  are  there,  notwithstand- 
ing, who  not  having  deeply  examined 

his 
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his  works,  or  who  not  having  even  read 
them,  prefume  to  expiode  or  accufe  them 
of  infidelity?  As  for  myfelf,  fufpending 
my  judgment  of  the  reft  of  his  hiftory, 
I can  only  eftimate  that  part  of  it  which 
treats  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  with  the  greateft 
fatisfadlion  I have  found,  in  that  country, 
the  very  manners  and  cuftoms  he  has  def- 
cribed,  with  only  a few  flight  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  religion.  With  refpedl  to  the 
monuments,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
defcription,  what  ftill  remains  of  them 
fufhciently  proves  that  he  has  not  exagge- 
rated, and  demonftrates  thepofli bility  of  what 
no  longer  exifts.  I am  impelled  by  juftice 
to  make  this  aknowledgment  to  a hiftorian, 
who,  like  Homer,  is  the  painter  of  nations. 

Heliopolis  has  not  only  the  glory  of 
having  inftrudted  Elerodotus  ; fhe  may 
ftill  further  boaft  of  having  taught  philo- 
fophy  to  Plato  fzj,  who  merited  the  name 
of  Divine  from  the  fublimity  of  his  doc- 
trine. It  was  in  this  city  alio  that  Eudoxus 


(z)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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pafled  thirteen  years  at  the  fchool  of  the 
priefts,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated aftronomers  of  his  time.  What  now 
remains  to  her  of  all  her  fciences,  of  all 
her  monuments  ? A Perfian  barbarian  over- 
threw her  temples  ; a fanatic  Arab  burnt 
her  books  ; and  one  folitary  obelifk  raifed 
on  its  ruins,  fays  to  the  paflengers, — Here 
flood  Heliopolis. 

One  fees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  bank 
on  which  it  was  built,  the  little  village  of 
Mataree  fa),  fo  named  from  its  having 
a Ipring  of  frefh  water,  the  only  one  exit- 
ing in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  the  bed 
of  earth,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
Nile  filtrates  into  this  fountain,  is  destitute 
of  the  nitre  univerfally  found  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  rendered  famous  by  an  ancient 
tradition,  which  fays  that  the  holy  family, 
flying  from  the  perfecution  of  Herod,  re- 
tired to  this  fpot  ; and  that  the  holy  virgin 
bathed  the  infant  Jefus  in  this  fountain; 
the  Chriftians  of  courfe  relate  many  mira- 

(a)  The  Arabs  call  it  Matareé  or  Ain  chams , foun- 
tain of  the  Sun,  on  account  of  its  fituation  near  the 
ancient  Heliopolis. 
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des  which  have  been  performed  there. 
They  come  with  great  devotion  to  drink 
this  water  for  all  their  diforders.  The 
Mahometans  themfelves  partake  of  their 
veneration  on  this  fubjedt. 

In  this  village  was  an  enclofure  where 
a Pacha  had  planted  fome  flips  of  balm 
from  Mecca.  They  were  cultivated  with 
care,  and  by  cutting  them  like  vines,  pro- 
duced thofe  precious  tears  known  in  me- 
dicine, and  which  the  women  in  the 
eaftern  world  make  ufe  of  with  advantage, 
to  preferve  the  frefhnefs  of  their  com- 
plexion, and  to  fortify  theflomach.  Thefe 
fhrubs,  a foot  and  a half  high,  fhoot  out 
fmall  branches  and  leaves  like  thofe  of 
rue.  Belon,  who  faw  them  when  he  was 
at  Cairo,  counted  nine  of  them.  He  dried 
one  of  the  branches,  and  afcertained  it  to  be 
the  plant  known  by  the  name  of  xyllobalfa - 
Jamum , brought  by  the  caravans  from 
Mecca.  He  fays  that  its  reddifh  bark 
covers  a fkin  of  a beautiful  green.  It 
has  a mixed  favour  of  frankincenfe  of 
the  leaf  of  turpentine,  and  of  wild  favory. 
When  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it 

diffufes 
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diffufes  an  aromatic  odeur,  approaching 
that  of  cardamum.  This  precious  plant 
is  loft  in  Egypt,  where  the  Pachas  remain 
too  fhort  a time  to  employ  themfelves 
about  any  thing  but  their  own  intereft. 
It  no  longer  exifted  when  Mr.  Maillet  was 
Conful  at  Grand  Cairo.  At  this  day  it  is 

* m 

fcarcely  in  remembrance. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Vo l.  I. 
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LETTER  XI. 

Defcription  of  the  warm  baths , uni  v erf  ally 
ufed  in  Egypt  ; the  manner  of  bathing  ; 
the  benefits  experienced  from  this  practice  ; 
the  cufom  of  the  women , of  bathing  once 
or  twice  in  the  week  ; and  a comparifon 
of  thefe  baths , with  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

* | 'HE  hot-baths.  Sir,  known  from  the 
A moft  remote  antiquity,  and  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  the  painter  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  he  lived  in,  have  preferved 
their  pleafure  and  falubrity  in  Egypt.  The 
neçeffity  of  cleanlinels,  in  a climate  where 
one  perfpires  fo  copioufly,  has  rendered 
them  indifpenfable  ; the  comfort  they  pro- 
duce, preferves  the  ufe  of  them  ; and 
Mahomet,  who  knew  their  utility,  has 
reduced  it  to  a precept.  Travellers  in 

general 
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general  have  defcribed  them  fuperficially. 
My  habit  of  frequenting  them,  having  af- 
forded me  leifure  to  examine  them  with 
attention,  I fhall  enter  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars necefiary  to  give  you  a thorough 
knowledge  of  them  (b). 

The  firft  apartment  one  finds  in  going 
to  the  bath,  is  a large  hall,  which  rifes  in  the 
form  of  a rotunda.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  to 
give  a free  circulation  to  the  air.  A fpacious 
eftrade,or  raifed  floor,  covered  with  a carpet, 
and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  around 
it,  on  which  one  lays  ones  clothes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  building  a jet-d’eau  fpouts 
up  from  a bafon,  and  agreeably  entertains 
the  eye. 

When  you  are  undrefled  you  tie  a nap- 
kin round  your  loins,  take  a pair  offandals, 
and  enter  into  a narrow  pafiage,  where 
you  begin  to  be  fen  Able  of  the  heat.  The 
door  fhuts  to,  and,  at  twenty  paces  off, 

(b)  I know  the  baths  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Egypt  > they  are  all  built  on  the  fame  plan,  differing 
only  in  their  fize  ; fo  that  by  giving  the  defcription 
ot  one  of  them,  the  reader  will  have  that  of  all  the 
others. 

L 2 
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you  open  a fécond,  and  go  along  a paffage, 
which  forms  a right  angle  with  the  former. 
Here  the  heat  increafes.  They  who  are 
afraid  of  fuddenly  expofing  themfelves  to  a 
Wronger  degree  of  it,  flop  in  a marble  hall, 
in  the  way  to  the  bath,  properly  fo  call- 
ed. The  bath  is  a fpacious  and  vaulted 
apartment,  paved  and  lined  with  marble, 
around  which  there  are  four  clofets.  The 
vapour  inceffantly  rifing  -from  a fountain 
and  ciflern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with 
the  burning  perfumes  fcj. 

The  bathers  are  not  imprifoned  here, 

as  in  France,  in  a fort  of  tub,  where  one 

# 

is  never  at  ones  eafe.  Extended  on  a 
cloth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupported  by  a 
fmall  cufhion,  they  flretch  themfelves  free- 
ly in  every  pollute,  whilft  they  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  a cloud  of  odoriferous  vapours, 
which  penetrates  into  all  their  pores. 

After  repoiing  there  fome  time,  until 
there  is  a gentle  moiflure  over  the  whole 

( c)  Perfumes  are  never  burnt,  except  the  perfons 
who  are  in  the  bath  defire  it.  They  mix  with  the 
fleam  of  the  water,  and  produce  a moft  agreeable 
effect. 
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body,  a fervant  comes,  preffes  you  gently, 
turns  you  over,  and  when  the , limbs 
are  become  fupple  and  flexible,  he  makes 
all  the  joints  crack  without  any  difficulty. 
He  maffes  (dj,  and  feems  to  knead  the 
fleffi,  without  making  you  feel  the  fmallefl 
pain. 

This  operation  finiffied,  he  puts  on  a 
fluff  glove,  and  rubs  you  a long  time. 
During  this  operation,  he  detaches  from 
the  body  of  the  patient,  which  is  running 
with  fweat,  a fort  of  fmall  fçales,  and  re- 
moves even  the  imperceptible  dirt  that 
flops  the  pores,.  The  fkin  becomes  foft 
and  fmooth  like  fatin.  He  then  conduds 
you  into  a clofet,  pours  the  lather  of  per- 
fumed foap  upon  your  head,  and  with- 
draws. The  ancients  did  more  honour 
to  their  guefls,  and  treated  them  in  a more 
voluptuous  manner.  Whilfl  Telemachus 
was  at  the  court  of  Neflor  (e),  “ the  beau- 

tiful  Polycafta,  the  handfomefl  of  the 

(d)  Mafs  comes  from  the  Arabic  verb  mafs , which 
fignifies  touching  in  a delicate  manner. 

(e)  OdyfTey,  book  3d. 
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“ daughters  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  led 
“ the  fon  of  Ulyffes  to  the  bath,  walhed 
“ him  with  her  own  hands,  and,  after 
t(  anointing  his  body  with  precious  oils, 
“ covered  him  with  rich  habits,  and 
<e  a fplendid  cloke.”  Piliftratus  and  Te- 
lemachus  were  not  worfe  treated  in  the 
palace  of  Menelaus  ff).  S(  When  they 
“ had  admired  its  beauties,  they  were  con- 
“ dudted  to  bafons  of  marble,  where  a bath 
“ was  prepared.  Beautiful  female  flaves 
“ wafhed  them,  and  after  anointing  them 
i(  with  oil,  covered  them  with  rich  tunicks, 
st  and  fuperb  pelices  (g).” 

The  clolet  to  which  one  is  conduced 
is  furniflied  with  a ciflern  and  two  cocks, 
one  for  cold  and  the  other  for  hot  water. 

(f)  Odyffey,  book  4th. 

(g)  I have  tranflated  the  words  cJ^aç  hairy 

cloaks,  by  fuperb  pelices • I am  aware  that  no  other 
tranflator  has  done  the  fame  ; but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  poet  wifhed  to  defcribe  a cuftom  ftill  exifting 
in  the  eaft,  of  covering  themfelves  with  pelices  in 
coming  out  of  the  hot-baths,  to  prevent  the  perfpi- 
ration  from  being  checked  at  a time  when  the  pores 
are  extremely  open. 
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There  you  wadi  yourfelf.  Soon  after  the 
fervant  returns  with  a depilatory  poma- 
tum fb)y  which  in  an  inftant  makes  the 
hair  fall  off  the  places  it  is  applied  to. 
Both  men  and  women  make  general  ufe  of 
it  in  Egypt. 

After  being  well  wadied  and  purified, 
you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  fol- 
low the  guide  through  the  windings  that 
lead  to  the  outer  apartment.  This  infen- 
fible  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  prevents 
one  from  differing  any  inconvenience  from 
it  fij.  On  arriving  at  the  edrade,  you 
find  a bed  prepared  for  you,  and  fcarcely 
are  you  laid  down,  before  a child  comes 
toprefs  every  part  of  your  body  with  his 

(h)  It  is  compofed  of  a mineral  called  rufrna , which 
is  of  a deep  brown.  The  Egyptians  burn  it  lightly, 
knead  it  with  water,  mixing  it  with  half  the  quantity 
of  flaked  lime.  This  greyifhpafte  applied  to  the  hair, 
makes  it  fall  off  in  two  or  three  minutes,,  without 
giving  the  flighted:  pain. 

(i)  Delicate  perfons  ftop  fome  time  in  the  hall 
next  the  dove,  to  avoid  inconvenience  from  going  fud- 
denly  into  the  external  air.  As  the  pores  are  very  open, 
one  keeps  ones  felf  warm  the  whole  day  ; and  if  in 
Winter,  one  flays  in  the  houfe. 

L 4 ■ 
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delicate  fingers,  in  order  to  dry  you 
thoroughly.  You  change  linen  a fécond 
time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  cal- 
lofity  of  your  feet  with  pumice  Rone.  He 
then  brings  you  a pipe  and  Moka  cof- 
fee (k). 

Coining  out  of  a Rove,  where  one  was 
iurrounded  by  a hot  and  moiR  fog,  where 
the  fweat  gufhed  from  every  limb,  and 
tranfported  into  a fpacious  apartment,  open 
to  the  external  air,  the  breaft  dilates,  and 
one  breaths  with  voluptuoufnefs.  Perfect- 
ly majfed , and,  as  it  were  regenerated,  one 
experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The 
blood  circulates  with  freedom,  and  one 
feels  as  if  difengaged  from  an  enormous 
weight,  together  with  a fupplenefs  and 
lightnefs,  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto 
a Rranger.  A lively  fentiment  of  exiftence 
diffufes  itfelf  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 

(k)  One  of  thefe  baths,  with  all  the  preparations, 
coft  me  three  livres,  (half  a crown).  The  common 
people  do  not  take  fo  much  trouble  about  them  : they 
only  go  to  fweat  in  the  ftove,  wafh  themfelves,  and 
give  three  or  four  fols,  (a  penny  or  two-pence)  at 
coming  out. 
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body.  Whilft  it  is  loft  in  delicate  fenfa- 
tjons,  the  foul,  fympathifing  with  the  de- 
light, enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.  The 
imagination,  wandering  over  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  it  embellishes,  fees  on  every 
fide  the  moft  enchanting  pictures,  every 
where  the  image  of  happinefs.  If  life  be 
nothing  but  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  then  recur 
to  the  memory,  the  vigour  with  which 
the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain 
of  them,  would  induce  a belief  that  in  the 
two  hours  of  that  delicious  calm  that  fuc- 
ceeds  the  bath,  one  has  lived  a number 
of  years. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  baths,  the  ufe  of  which 
were  fo  Strongly  recommended  by  the  an- 
cients, and  which  are  ftill  the  delight  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  them  that  they 
prevent  or  difpel  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced 
by  want  of  perfpiration.  Hence  likewife  they 
find  a radical  cure  for  that  fatal  evil  which 
attacks  the  fources  of  generation,  the  re- 
medy for  which  is  fo  dangerous  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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rope  fl).  By  the  fame  refburce,  they  get  rid 
of  that  uncomfortable  feeling,  fo  common  to 
all  nations,  who  do  not  pay  fo  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  bodies. 

The  women  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe 
baths.  They  frequent  them  at  leaft  once 
a week,  and  take  with  them  Haves  properly 
qualified  for  the  purpofe.  More  fenfual  than 
the  men,  after  undergoing  the  ufual  pre- 
parations, they  wadi  their  bodies,  and 
above  all,  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  It 
is  there  that  female  head-dreflers  form  their 
long  black  hair  into  trefies,  which  they 
mix  with  precious  efiences,  infiead  of  pow- 
der and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  they 
blacken  the  edge  of  theireyelids,  and  length- 
en their  eyebrows  with  cohel  (m ).  It  is 

there 

(l)  Mr.  Tournefort,  who  had  ufed  fleam-baths 
at  Conflantinople,  where  there  is  lefs  refinement  in 
them  than  at  Cairo,  is  of  opinion  that  they  injure  the 
bread.  This  is  an  error  which  further  experience 
would  have  corrected.  There  are  no  people  who 
make  more  frequent  ufe  of  them  than  the  Egyptians, 
and  there  is  no  country  where  there  are  fewer 
aflhmatic  people.  The  aflhma  is  fcarcely  known  there. 

(m)  Cohel  is  a preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall- 

nuts. 
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there  they  flain  the  finger  and  toe  nails 
with  henné,  which  gives  them  a golden 
colour  (n).  The  linen  and  clothing  they 
make  ufe  of  are  paffed  through  the  fweet 
fleam  of  the  wood  of  aloes.  When  the  work 
of  the  toilet  is  at  an  end,  they  remain  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  pafs  the  day  in  en- 
tertainments. Females  entertain  them 
with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or 
tell  them  love  tales. 

The  days  of  ufing  the  bath,  are  feftivals 
for  the  Egyptian  women.  They  deck 
themfelves  out  magnificently,  and  under 
the  long  veil  and  cloak  that  conceal  them 
from  the  public  eye  they  wear  the  richeft 
fluffs.  As  they  undrefs  before  each  other, 
their  coquetry  extends  even  to  their  draw- 
ers. In  fummer  they  are  made  of  embroi- 
dered muflin  ; in  winter  of  fluffs,  of  filk 
and  gold  brocade.  They  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  ruffles  and  laces,  but  their 


nuts,  which  the  Turkifh  women  make  ufe  of  to 
blacken,  and  lengthen  their  eye-brows. 

(n)  Henne  is  a very  common  fhrub  in  Egypt  ; it 
has  feme  refemblance  to  privet.  The  leaf  cut  final], 
and  applied  to  the  Ikin,  gives  it  a golden  colour. 
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fhifts,  made  of  filk  and  cotton,  are  as  light 
and  tranfparent  as  gauze.  Their  flowing 
robes  are  bound  with  rich  girdles  of  the 
wool  of  Cachemire  (0).  Two  ^refcents  of 
fine  pearls  fparkle  on  the  black  hair  that 
covers  their  temples.  The  Indian  hand- 
kerchiefs with  which  they  crown  their 
heads,  are  decorated  with  diamonds.  Such 
are  the  Georgian  and  Circaffian  women, 
whom  the  Turks  purchafe  to  make  wives 
of  them.  Nothing  can  equal  their  clean- 
linefs,  and,  as  they  walk,  they  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a cloud  of  odours.  If  their 
luxury  be  not  publicly  difplayed,  it  greatly 
furpafies  that  of  the  European  women,  in 
the  interiour  of  their  houfes. 

The  Turks,  governed  by  an  exceflive 
jealoufy,  pretend,  that  in  a hot  country, 
where  nature  is  fo  powerfully  felt,  where 

1 

( 0 ) The  wool  of  Cachemire  is  the  moll  beautiful 
in  the  world.  It  furpafles  even  filk  in  finenefs.  The 
girdles  that  are  made  of  it,  colt  about  600  livres,  or 
25  /.  fterling.  They  are  ufually  embroidered  at  the 
ends,  and  although  they  are  an  ell  wide  and  three 
long,  one  can  pafs  them  through  a ring  for  the 
linger. 


the 
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the  women  are  hurried  on  to  pleafure  by  an 
irreflftible  impulfe,  the  communication 
would  be  dangerous  between  the  two  fexes  ; 
they  abufe  their  power,  therefore,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  flavery  -,  but  by  this  means 
they  only  add  to  the  violence  of  their  de- 
fires, and  they  feize  accordingly  the  firfl: 
opportunity  to  revenge  themfelves.  The 
Turks  are  ignorant,  no  doubt,  that  if  wo- 
men left  to  their  liberty  are  attainable,  in 
a ftate  of  flavery,  they  will  make  the  firfl: 
advances  to  the  men. 

» 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  XII. 

A particular  account  of  the  Egyptian  man - 
ner  of  living , the  foody  occupations,  and 
amuferrients  oj  the  people  -,  their  tafe,  mo- 
rals, and  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ceive vifitors. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

t I F E,  Sir,  is  more  a paflive  than  an 
active  exiftence  at  Grand  Cairo  (p ). 
The  body  during  nine  months  of  the  year 
is  oppreffed  with  the  exceffive  heats.  The 
mind  partakes  of  this  Rate  of  indolence. 
Far  from  being  continually  tormented  by 
the  dehre  of  feeing,  ol  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  of  adting,  it  fighs  after  calm 
and  tranquillity.  Under  a temperate  fky 

(p)  From  the  month  of  March  toNovcmber  the  height 
of  the  thermometer  is  conftantly  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty-fix  degrees.  In  the  other  months  it  is  feldom 
lower  than  nine  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

inactivity 
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Inactivity  is  a pain  ; here,  on  the  contrary, 
repofe  is  an  enjoyment.  The  moft  frequent 
falutation  therefore,  that  which  is  made 
life  of  on  accofting,  and  repeated  on  quit- 
ting you,  is,  fq)  Peace  be  with  you!  Effe- 
minacy is  born  with  the  Egyptian,  grows 
up  with  him  as  he  advances  in  life,  and 
follows  him  to  the  tomb.  It  is  a vice  of 
the  climate.  It  influences  his  tafte,  and 
governs  all  his  actions.  It  is  to  fatisfy 
this  difpofition  that  the  moft  luxurious  piece 
of  furniture  in  his  apartment  is  the  fopha  ; 
that  his  gardens  have  delightful  fhades,  con- 
venient feats,  and  not  a fingle  alley  one  can 
walk  in.  The  Frenchman,  born  in  a cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  which  is  continu- 
allychanging,  receives  everyinffant  new  im- 
preflions  which  keep  his  foul  awake.  He 
is  active,  impatient,  and  inconftant  as  the 
air  he  breathes  in.  The  Egyptian  who 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year  alrnofl  invaria- 

(q)  This  is  the  falutation  of  the  Orientals.  The 
chriftian  religion,  which  is  of  Afiatic  origin,  has  pre- 
ferved  it.  At  the  high  feftivals,  the  priefts  falute  each 
other  during  the  communion,  faying,  Peace  be  with 
ycu  ! 

bly 
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bly  experiences  the  fame  degree  of  hea^ 
the  fame  fenfation,  is  flothful,  ferions  and 
patient. 

He  rifes  with  the  fun  to  enjoy  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  morning.  He  purifies  himfelf, 
and  goes  to  prayer  according  to  the  pre- 
cept ( r ).  He  is  prefented  with  a pipe  and 
coffee.  He  remains  foftly  repofing  on  his 
fopha.  Plis  (laves,  with  their  hands  crof- 
fed  on  their  beafts,  (land  in  filence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apartment.  Their  eyes  fix- 
ed on  their  matter,  they  ftrive  to  anticipate 
all  his  willies.  His  children  (landing  in  his 
prefence,  unlefs  he  gives  them  permiffion 
to  be  feated,  difplay  in  all  their  behaviour 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  refpedt.  He 
gravely  carettes  them,  gives  them  his  blef- 
fing,  and  fends  them  back  to  the  harem  (s). 
He  alone  interrogates,  and  is  anfwered  with 

(r)  0 ! ye  Believers , before  you  begin  the  prayer , wajb 
your  face  and  hands  up  to  your  elbows.  JVipe  your  head 
and  feet  dozen  to  your  heels.  Coran,  p.  107.  tome  pre- 
mier, of  Mr.  Savory  s tranfation. 

(s)  Harem  is  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  forbidden 
place  ; it  is  the  apartment  of  the  women,  called  by  us 
improperly  the  Seraglio. 
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decency.  He  is  at  once  the  chief,  the 
judge,  and  the  pontiff  of  the  family,  which 
refpeCts  in  him  thofe  facred  rights. 

After  breakfaft  he  applies  himfelf  to  his 
commercial  affairs,  or  to  thofe  of  the  place 
he  occupies.  As  to  differences,  they  are 
very  rare  amcngft  a people  where  the  mon- 
ger of  chicanery  is  dumb,  where  the  name 
of  attorney  is  unknown,  where  the  code 
of  laws  is  confined  to  a few  clear,  and 
well  defined  precepts  of  the  Coran,  and 
where  every  man  is  his  own  advocate. 

If  any  vifitors  arrive,  the  matter  of  the 
houfe  receives  them  without  many  com- 
pliments, but  in  an  affectionate  manner. 
His  equals  go  and  feat  themfelves  by  him 
with  their  legs  croffed;  a pofture  by  no 
means  fatiguing  with  clothes  which  do  not 
fetter  the  limbs. 

His  inferiors  are  on  their  knees,  and 
feated  on  their  heels.  Perfons  of  great  dif- 
tindtion  fit  on  an  elevated fopha,  from  which 
they  overlook  the  company  (t).  Thus 

Æneas 

(t)  Inde  toro  pater  Æneas  Jic  orfus  ab  alto.  Æneid, 
Jib.  2.  The  epithet  of  father , given  by  Virgil  to  Æneas, 

Vol.  I.  M proves 
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Æneas  was  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
palace  of  Dido,  when  feated  on  a high  bed, 
he  telated  to  the  queen  the  difaftrous 
fate  of  Troy,  reduced  to  allies.  As  foon  as 
every  one  is  feated,  the  flaves  bring  pipes 
and  coffee,  and  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  a pan  with  perfumes,  the  delicious 
vapour  of  which  fills  the  whole  apartment. 
They  are  next  prefented  with  fweetmeats 
and  forbet. 

The  tobacco  made  ufe  of  in  Egypt  comes 
from  Syria.  It  is  brought  in  leaves,  which 
are  cut  in  long  filaments.  It  has  not  the 
pungency  of  the  American  tobacco.  To 
render  it  more  agreeable,  it  is  mixed 
with  the  fcented  wood  of  aloes.  The 
pipes,  ufually  made  ofjeffamine  tipped  with 
amber,  are  frequently  enriched  with  pre- 
cious Hones.  As  they  are  extremely  long, 

proves  that  this  great  poet  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  eaUem  manners,  with  whom  the  name  of  father 
is  the  molt  refpedfable  title  one  can  confer  on  any  man. 
They  Hill  think  it  an  honour  to  be  fo  called.  On  the 
birth  of  a fon  they  quit  their  proper  name  for  the  ap- 
pellation o î father  of  fuch  a one . 
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fu)  the  fmoke  one  inhales  is  very  mild. 
The  Orientals  pretend  that  it  tickles  agree- 
ably the  palate,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
gratifies  the  fmell.  The  rich  fmoke  in 
lofty  apartments  with  a great  number  of 
windows. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  vifit,  a 
Have  holding  in  his  hand  a hiver  plate  on 
which  are  burning  precious  elfences,  ap- 
proaches the  faces  of  the  vifitors,  each  of 
whom  in  his  turn  perfumes  his  beard. 
They  then  pour  rofe- water  on  the  head  and 
hands.  This  is  the  laft  ceremony,  after 
which  it  is  ufual  to  withdraw. 

You  fee.  Sir,  that  the  ancient  cuflom  of 
( x)  perfuming  one’s  head  and  beard,  cele- 
brated by  the  royal  prophet,  hill  fubfifts  in 
our  days.  Anacreon,  the  father  of  joy, 
the  poet  of  the  graces,  never  ceafes  re- 
peating in  his  odes,  “ (y)  Hike  to  perfume 

(u)  One  fees  pipes  fifteen  feet  long.  The  gene- 
ral ftandard  is  five  or  fix. 

(x)  Sicut  unguentum  optimum  in  capite,  quod  def- 
cendit  in  barbam  Aaron.  Pfalm  1 32. 

(y)  Anacreon , ode  15. 

M2  te  myfelf 
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i(  myfelf  with  precious  effences,  and  to 
“ crown  my  head  with  rofes.” 

About  noon  the  table  is  covered.  A large 
flatplateof  copper  tinned  receives  the  difhes. 
No  great  variety  is  difplayed,  but  there  is 
an  abundance  of  provifions.  In  the  middle 
rifes  up  a mountain  of  rice  boiled  with 
poultry,  feafoned  with  faffron  and  a quan- 
tity of  fpices.  Round  it  are  placed  hafhed 
meats,  pigeons,  fluffed  cucumbers,  delicious 
melons,  and  other  fruits.  Their  roafl  meat 
confifls  of  flefh  cut  into  fmall  morfels,  co- 
vered with  the  fat  of  the  animal,  feafoned 
with  fait,  fpitted  and  roafled  on  the  coals. 
It  is  tender  and  juicy.  The  guefls  are  feat- 
ed  on  a carpet  round  the  table.  A flavc 
holding  a bafon  and  ewer,  offers  it  to  wafh 
with.  This  ceremony  is  indifpenfable  in  a 
country,  where  every  one  puts  his  hand 
into  the  plate,  and  where  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  forks.  This  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  repafl.  Thefe 
cufloms  appear  very  ancient  in  the  Eafl. 

Menelaus  and  the  beautiful  Helen,  after 
loading  Telemachus  and  Pififlratus  with 
prefents,  gave  them  the  banquet  of  hofpi- 

tality. 
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ta ]ity  fzj.  “ The  fair  Menelaus  conduft- 
ed  his  guefts  to  the  place  of  entertain- 
il  ment.  He  made  them  be  feated  on 
thrones.  A female  (lave,  carrying  in  her 
“ hands  a golden  ewer  with  a filver  bafon, 
“ offers  them  to  wafh.  She  places  before 
“ them  a polifhed  table,  on  which  (he  ar- 
**  ranges  the  victuals. ” 

The  manner  in  which  the  fon  of  The- 
tis received  the  Grecian  deputies  very  much 
refembles  that  of  the  Egyptians  towards 
their  guefts. 

“ (a)  Achilles  perceiving  the  deputies 
“ of  the  Greeks,  rifes  up,  takes  them  by 
“ the  hand,  gives  them  the  falute.  . . . and 
“ introduces  them  into  his  tent,  where  he 
“ makes  them  be  feated  on  beds  of  re- 
“ pofe  (b),  covered  with  purple  tapeftry. 
“ . . . . The  banquet  is  prepared.  Auto- 
“ medon  holds  the  flefh,  the  noble  Achil- 
“ les  divides  it  into  pieces,  and  fpits  them. 
“ Menetius,  a mortal  like  unto  a God, 


(z)  OdyfTey,  book  4. 

(a)  Iliad,  book  g, 

( b)  The  fophas  of  the  Orientals  ferve  them  alter" 
natcly  as  feats  and  as  beds. 


M 
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(e  lights  the  fire,  fpreads  out  the  coals,  ar- 
tc  ranges  the  fpits  upon  the  cinders,  and 

“ ftrews  over  them  the  (acred  fait 

**  Achilles,  feated  opposite  to  the  divine 

“ Ulyfies,  (hares  out  the  vidtuals 

€t  The  guefts  put  their  hands  to  the  meat 
“ fcj  that  is  ferved  up  to  them.”  A poet 
of  an  inferior  genius  to  Homer  would  have 
thought  he  dishonoured  a poem  filled  with 
magnificent  defcriptions  by  mixing  fuch 
details  with  them.  Yet,  how  precious  are 
they,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  a fimplicity 
loft  to  Europe,  but  which  is  (fill  exifiing  in 
the  eaftern  world. 

After  dinner,  the  Egyptians  retire  into 
their  harams,  where  they  (lumber  a few 
hours  in  the  midft  of  their  children  and 
their  women.  It  is  a great  article  of  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  with  tfiem,  to  have  a conve- 
nient, and  agreeable  place  of  repofe. 
Mahomet,  accordingly,  who  negledted  no- 
thing that  could  feduce  mankind,  whofe 
wants  and  taftes  he  knew  thoroughly,  fays 

( c)  They  took  the  victuals  doubtlefs  with  their  fingers, 
as  is  practifed  at  this  day  in  Come  countries. 

to 
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to  them,  (d)  “ The  guefts  of  Paradife 

thall  enjoy  the  luxury  of  repofe,  and 
“ fhall  have  a delicious  place  to  fleep  in  at 
“ noon." 

The  poor,  who  have  neither  fopha  nor 
haram,  lie  down  on  the  mat  where  they 
have  dined.  Thus,  when  Jefus  Chrift  took 
the  fupper  with  his  difciples  ( e),  he  whom 
he  loved  had  his  head  repofed  upon  his 
bofom. 

In  the  evening  one  goes  in  a boat  upon 
the  water,  or  to  breathe  the  cool  air  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  under  the  fhadé  of  orange 
and  fycamore  trees.  Supper-time  is  an 
hourafter  funfet.  The  tables  are  fpread  with 
rice,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Thefe 
aliments  are  wholefome  during  the  heats* 
The  ftomach,  which  would  rejedt  more 
fubftantial  nourifhment,  has  occahon  for 
them.  They  eat  little.  Temperance  is  a 
virtue  of  this  climate. 

Such  is  the  ufual  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
Our  places  of  amufement,  our  noify  plea- 

(dj  Coran,  ch.  25,  p.  119. 

(e)  Erat  ergo  rccumbens  unus  ex  difcipulis  ejus  in 
finu  Jefu  qucm  diligebat  Jefus.  St.  John , ch.  13,  v.  23. 
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fures,  are  unknown  to  them.  That 
famenefs  which  would  be  the  greateft  pu- 
nishment to  an  European,  appears  to  them 
delicious.  They  pafs  their  whole  life  in 
doing  the  fame  thing,  in  following  the  efla- 
blifhed  cufloms,  without  defiring  any  thing 
beyond  them,  without  extending  their 
ideas  any  further.  Having  neither  lively 
appetites,  nor  ardent  defires,  they  are 
Strangers  to  what  we  call  T ennui  ; that  is  a 
torment  referved  for  fuch  perfons  as  nei- 
ther being  able  to  moderate  their  paffions, 
nor  to  fatisfy  the  extent  of  their  taftes,  are 
a burthen  to  themfelves  s’ennuient  when- 
ever they  are,  and  only  live  where  they  are 
not . 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XIII. 

An  account  of  the  paternal  authority  fill  fub- 
Jifting  in  Egypt , Jimilar  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  ; the  manner  in  which  a 
father  governs  his  children  ; and  the  great 
refpecl  which  the  Egyptians  pay  to  old 
age. 


To  Mr.  L,  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

1 * 

T T is  in  the  Eaft,  Sir,  that  hiftory  places 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
there  that  paternal  authority  took  its  rife, 
which  is  hill  preferved  there  in  its  full 
force.  A father  there  enjoys  all  the  titles 
that  nature  has  beftowed  on  him.  Chief, 
judge,  and  high  pried:  of  his  family,  he 
commands  there,  he  is  the  arbiter  of  all 
their  differences,  and  facrifices  the  vidtims 
of  the  Cour  ban  beiram  (f). 

Each 

(f)  The  Courban  beiram  is  a Mahometan  feftival, 
where  each  father  of  a family  mull  offer  a facrifice 
proportioned  to  his  ability.  The  rich  flay  oxen  ami 

fheep  ; 
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Each  family  forms  a fmall  Rate,  of  which 
the  father  is  the  fovereign.  The  mem- 
bers who  compofe  it  are  attached  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  blood.  They  acknow- 
ledge his  power,  and  fubmit  to  it.  The 
differences  which  arife  amongft  them 
are  brought  before  his  tribunal  ; he  pro- 
nounces, and  his  decrees  terminate  the  dif- 
pute,  and  redore  order  and  tranquillity. 
The  mod  aged  of  the  old  men  holds  the 
fceptre  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
diredt  it  from  the  refult  of  a long  expe- 
rience. But  in  every  thing  relpedting  the 
interior  adminidration,  he  is  guided  by  the 
law  of  ancient  cudoms. 

Iheep  ; the  poor  fulfil  the  precept  by  killing  a pigeon. 
This  folemn  feafi:  amongft  the  Mahometans  is  fix 
weeks  after  the  Ramadan,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  Jew- 
ilh  pafiover. 

Mahomet,  unable  to  abolifh  the  facrifice  of  animals, 
authorized  by  heaven  in  the  eaftern  world,  recommends 
to  them  the  chapter  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  ; but 
to  fandlify  the  ufe  of  it,  corrupted  by  idolatry,  he  en- 
joins them  to  invoke  the  name  of  God  on  the  animal 
they  flaughter,  adding  thefe  remarkable  words  ; God 
receives  neither  the  fiejh  nor  the  blood  of  victims,  but  the 
piety  that  makes  the  offering  is  welcome  to  him . Coran, 
p.  93,  tome  2. 
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The  children,  brought  up  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women,  do  not  enter  the 
hall,  particularly  when  there  are  Gran- 
gers. When  the  young  people  appear,  they 
obferve  a profound  Glence.  Grown  up  to 
manhood,  they  may  mix  in  the  converfation; 
but  when  the  Cheik  (g)  fpeaks,  they  hold 
their  tongue,  and  liGen  attentively.  Eve- 
ry one  rifes  up  when  he  appears  in  com- 
pany. The  precedence  is  given  him  in  all 
public  places,  and  he  is  every  where  treated 

with  confideration  and  refpeâ:.  This  cuf- 

\ 

tom  fubfiGed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus fhj;  and  the  defpotifm  that  cruGies 
the  country  contributes  Gill  to  preferve 
it.  Under  a yoke  of  iron,  who  dares  lift 
up  his  head  ? It  would  be  a crime  to  make 
a difplay  of  riches  to  the  public  eye. 
Every  thing  is  carefully  avoided  that  may 

(g)  This  word  fignifies  old  man,  the  eldeft  of  the 
family  affumes  this  refpedled  name.  It  is  bellowed 
alfo  on  the  men  of  the  law. 

(h)  Like  the  Lacedemonians,  who  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  paid  true  homage  to  old  age,  the  Egyptians 
give  the  precedency  to  thofe  who  are  older  than  them- 
Lives,  and  rife  from  their  feats  when  they  appear. 
Herodotus.  Euterpe. 
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ferve  to  awaken  the  avarice  of  the  ruling 
tyrants.  It  it  even  dangerous  to  appear 
happy.  It  is  only  within  one’s  own  family 
therefore,  that  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
are  to  be  found.  As  the  fafety  of  the  fo- 
ciety  depends  on  the  union  of  its  members, 
the  common  intered,  joined  to  the  voice  of 
confanguinity,  preferves  its  harmony.  It  is 
there,  accordingly,  that  the  holy  laws  of 
nature  are  obferved  in  their  primitive  pu- 
rity. A numerous  poderity  are  frequent- 
ly lodged  under  the  fame  roof.  Every 
day  the  children  and  grand-children  come 
to  pay  their  progenitor  the  tribute  of  ten- 
dernels  and  veneration.  The  pleafure  of 
being  more  loved  and  refpe&ed  as  he  ad- 
vances in  years,  makes  him  forget  that  he 
grows  old.  The  joy  and  contentment  of 
his  heart  gliden  in  his  eyes.  The  wrin- 
kles of  his  brow  are  fmootbed  by  ferenity. 
He  is  joyous  and  condefcending  ; and  whild 
the  young  people  wear  nothing  but  the 
plained;  d redes  (i)>  he  is  decked  out  in 

(i)  In  Egypt,  the  fplendid  colours  are  referved  for 
the  old  men  ; the  youth  whofe  morals  are  corrupted, 
alone  dare  clothe  themfelves  in  brilliant  drefles. 
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the  raoft  brilliant  colours.  Happy  in  the 
bofom  of  his  family  until  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  he  does  not  perceive  that  death 
is  about  giving  him  the  fatal  blow,  and  falls 
afleep  amidft  the  embraces  of  his  children. 
They  long  weep  over  him,  and  go  every 
week  to  drew  flowers  over  his  tomh(k)y  and 
to  repeat  funeral  hymns.  The  Egyptians 
have  loft  the  cuftom  of  embalming  the 
bodies,  but  have  preferved  the  fentiments 
that  gave  it  birth. 

Amongft  polifhed  people,  who  live 
lefs  in  the  domeftic  ftyle,  old  age  is  not 
fo  relpeéted  ; it  is  not  unfrequently  even 
a reproach.  Old  age  with  its  hoary 
locks  is  often  obliged  to  be  filent  before 
prefumptuous  youth,  and  fport  like  a 
child  to  be  fupportable  in  company.  In 
proportion  as  he  feels  the  weight  of  years 
come  upon  him,  and  the  pleafures  of  his 
exiftence  diminifh,  he  fees  that  he  becomes 
a burthen  to  thofe  whom  he  has  brought 
into  the  world.  When  he  has  the  greateft 

(V  It  is  a cuftom  in  Egypt  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
their  kindred  with  fragrant  plants,  and  to  repeat  pray- 
ers there. 

need 
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need  of  confolation,  they  refufe  him  their 
i'efpedt,  and  every  heart  is  Ihut  againft  him- 
His  foul,  chilled  by  age,  falls  into  decay, 
without  the  comfort  of  filial  love  to  warm 
him  with  its  generous  flame.  It  is  in 
the  midflf  of  polilhed  nations  that  the 
venerable  old  man,  who  was  a tender  fa:- 
ther,  dies,  long  before  he  drops  into  the 
grave. 

Let  us  draw  the  veil  over  a picture  which 
happily  is  not  general.  The  affedling  feenes 
to  which  I have  daily  been  a witnefs  in  this 
country,  extort  from  me  this  parallel. 
Here  the  refpedtable  patriarch,  whofe  vene- 
rable white  beard  falls  down  upon  his  breafl:, 
fmiles,  under  the  frofi:  of  old  age,  on  his 
grand-children  who  come  to  carefs  him.  His 
heart  expands  at  the  fight  of  four  generations, 
eager  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of  filial  piety. 
He  rclifhes  the  charm  of  life  even  to  his 
laft  moment.  Yes,  Sir,  this  people  in  their 
Rate  of  ignorance,  have  preferved  the  fim- 
plicity  of  ancient  manners.  They  know 
nothing  of  our  arts  and  fciences  -,  but  the 
forcible  fentiments  of  nature,  (fentiments 
which  books  can  never  teach)  ; with  thole 

they 
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they  arq  intimately  acquainted,  they  re- 
vere and  enjoy  them. 

I could  fupport  what  I advance  by  a 
thoufand  inftances.  I fhall  only  feledt  one 
well  known  anecdote.  When  Mr.  Mail- 
let  was  conful  at  Grand  Cairo  (l)?  the  Je- 
fuits  prevailed  on  the  court  of  France  to 
fend  for  fome  children  of  the  Copti  (in), 
to  Paris,  to  educate  them  in  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand.  They  were  to  be  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  be 
lent  back  to  convert  their  fchifmatic  na- 
tion. By  dint  of  money  and  promifes,  the 
confent  of  fome  fathers,  extremely  poor, 
was  obtained  -,  but  when  the  moment  of 
feparation  from  their  children  arrived,  pa- 
ternal tendernefs  revived  in  all  its  force, 
and  they  preferred  returning  to  a ftate  of 
poverty,  rather  than  purchafe  a comfort- 
able iituation,  by  a facrifice  which  coft  their 
heart  too  dear. 

t 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(l)  About  one  hundred  years  ago. 

(m) i  The  Copti  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 
1 hey  are  Jacobite  Chriftians.  I (hall  fpeak  of  them 
more  amply  in  the  courfc  of  thefe  letters. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

An  account  of  the  Aimé,  otherwife  the  Egyp- 
tian Improvifatrices  ; their  education , 
dances , mufic  -,  and  the  extreme  defire 
•which  prevails  through  the  cou  try , of 
procuring  this  kind  of  performers. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

EGYPT,  Sir,  as  well  as  Italy,  has 
her  Improvifatori.  They  are  called 
Aimé  y knowing  they  have  merited  this  name, 
from  having  received  a better  education 
than  other  women.  They  form  a cele- 
brated fociety  in  this  country.  To  be  re- 
ceived into  it,  it  is  neceifary  to  have  a good 
voice,  to  underhand  the  language  well,  to 
know  the  rules  of  poetry  fn),  and  be  able 

( n ) The  Arabic  have  the  fame  quantity  as  the  La- 
tin verfes,  with  the  varied  meafure,  and  rhyme  of  the 
French  poetry.  Thefe  advantages  are  not  to  be  found 
in  a language  the  profody  of  which  is  not  diftindtly 
marked. 
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to  compofe  and  fing  couplets  on  the  fpot, 
adapted  to  the  circumflances.  The  Aimé 
know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their 
memory  is  furnilhed  with  the  moll  beau- 
tiful moals  f 0 ),  and  the  prettiell  tales. 
There  is  no  feftival  without  them  y no  en- 
tertainment of  which  they  do  not  conlli- 

( 0)  The  moals  are  elegiac  hymns,  where  the  death 
of  a hero  is  bewailed,  or  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
love.  Abulfeda  has  preferved  the  end  of  a moal , fung 
by  Ommia  on  the  fide  of  a trench  into  which  her  ne- 
phews had  been  thrown  after  the  defeat  of  Beder  : 

“ Have  I not  fufficiently  wept  over  the  noble  fons 
“ of  the  princes  of  Mecca  ? 

“ At  the  fight  of  their  broken  bones,  like  to  a tur- 
“ tie  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  foreft,  I have  filled 
“ the  air  with  my  lamentations. 

“ Unfortunate  mothers  ! your  foreheads  bowed  down 
“ to  the  earth,  mix  your  fighs  with  my  tears. 

“ And  ye,  ye  women  who  follow  the  proceflxons, 
“ chaunt  your  funeral  hymns  interrupted  with  long 
“ fighs.  . 

“To  what  have  the  princes  of  the  people,  the  chief 
“ men  of  the  tribes  been  reduced  at  Beder  ? 

“ The  old  and  the  young  warriors  are  laid  therç 
“ naked,  and  without  life. 

“ How  Mecca  hath  changed  her  appearance  ! 

“ Thefe  defolated  plains,  thefe  favage  defarts  them- 
“ felves  feem  to  lhare  my  forrow.”  Life  of  Mahomet , 
“ (by  the  author)  p.  83. 
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tute  the  ornament.  They  are  placed  in  a 
roftrum  from  whence  they  fing  during  the 
repaft.  They  then  defcend  into  the  faloon, 
and  form  dances  which  have  no  refem- 
blance  to  ours.  They  are  pantomime  bal- 
lets, in  which  they  reprefen t the  ufual  oc- 
currences of  life.  The  myfteries  of  love 
too,  generally  furnifh  them  with  fcenes. 
The  fupplenefs  of  their  bodies  is  incon- 
ceivable. One  is  aftonifhed  at  the  mobi- 
lity of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at 
pleafure  the  impreflion  fuited  to  the  cha- 
racters they  play.  The  indecency  of  their 
attitudes  is  often  carried  to  excefs.  Their 
looks,  their  geftures,  every  thing  fpeaks,  but 
in  fo  expreffive  a manner,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  miftake  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  dance,  they  lay  afide  with  their  veils 
the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A long  robe  of 
very  thin  lilk  goes  down  to  their  heels, 
which  is  flightly  fattened  with  a rich  gir- 
dle. Long  black  hair,  plaited  and  per- 
fumed, is  flowing  on  their  fhoulders.  A 
fhift,  tranfparent  as  gauze,  fcarcely  hides 
their  bofom.  As  they  put  themfelves  in 
motion,  the  fhapes,  the  contours  of  their 
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bodies  fee m to  develope  themfelves  fuccef. 

. lively  . Their  fteps  are  regulated  by  the  found 
of  the  flute,  of  caftanets,  the  tambour  de 
bafque,  and  cymbals,  which  accelerates  or 
retards  the  meafure.  They  are  Hill  fur- 
ther animated  by  words  adapted  to  fuch 
fcenes.  They  appear  in  a Hate  of  intoxi- 
cation. They  are  the  Bacchants  in  a de- 
lirium. It  is  when  they  are  at  this  point, 
that  throwing  off  all  referve,  they  abandon 
themfelves  totally  to  the  diforder  of  their 
fenfes  ; it  is  then  that  a people  far  from 
delicate,  and  who  like  nothing  hidden,  re- 
double their  applaufes.  Thefe  Aimé  are 
fent  for  into  all  the  harams.  They  teach 
the  women  the  new  airs  ; they  amufe  them 
with  amorous  tales,  and  recite  in  their 
prefence  poems,  which  are  fo  much  the 
more  interefting,  as  they  furnifh  a lively 
pidture  of  their  manners.  They  initiate 
them  into  the  myfteries  of  their  art,  and 
teach  them  to  contrive  lafcivious  dances. 
Thefe  girls,  who  have  a cultivated  under  - 
ffanding,  are  very  agreeable  in  converfa- 
tion.  1 hey  fpeak  their  language  with  pu- 
rity. The  habit  of  dedicating  themfelves 
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to  poetry  renders  the  foftefl  and  mod  fono- 
rous  expreffions  familiar  to  them.  They 
repeat  with  a great  deal  of  grace.  In 
finging,  nature  is  their  only  guide.  I have 
heard  them  ling  gay  airs,  the  time  of  which 
was  quick  and  light  like  that  of  fome  of 
our  ariettes  ; but  it  is  in  the  pathetic  that 
they  difplay  their  talents.  It  is  when  they 
recite  a moaly  from  the  movement  of  the 
romance,  that  the  continuity  of  tender,  af- 
fecting, and  plaintive  founds,  infpires  a fe- 
cret  melancholy,  which  infenfibly  increafes, 
and  changes  into  tears  of  commiferation. 
The  Turks  themfelves,  the  Turks,  ene- 
mies of  all  the  arts,  pafs  whole  nights  in 
hearing  them.  Sometimes  two  of  them 
fing  together,  but  always  with  the  fame 
voice.  It  is  the  fame  with  an  orcheftra, 
where  all  the  inftruments  playing  in  unifon, 
execute  the  fame  part.  Accompanyments 
are  only  made  for  enlightened  people,  who, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  melody  flatters 
their  ear,  wi(h  to  have  their  mind  occu- 
pied by  thejuftnefs  and  perfection  of  the 
harmony.  Thofe  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
whofe  fenfibility  is  more  ^ffedted  than  their 
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hearing,  little  capable  of  enjoying  the 
charms  of  harmony,  like  only  the  Ample 
tones  whofe  beauty  goes  directly  to  the  foul, 
without  requiring  reflection  to  perceive  it. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  taftes  of 
the  Egyptians  had  become  natural,  from  a 
long  refidence  in  Egypt,  had  alfo  their  Aimé. 
It  appears  that  they  gave  leffons  to  the  wo- 
men, at  Jerufalem,  as  well  as  at  Grand 
Cairo  (p).  St.  Mark  has  preferved  a faCt 
which  proves  what  an  empire  the  oriental 
dance  had  over  the  minds  of  men.  “ He- 

(p)  Et  cum  dies  opportunus  adeflet,  Herodes  in, 
natalitiis  fuus  ccenam  faciebat  proceribus  fuis,  ac 
chiliarchis,  primariis  Galilææ. 

Cùmque  introiflet  filia  ipfius  Herodiadis,  et  faltaflet 
et  placuiflet  Herodi  fimulque  recumbentibus,  rex  ait 
puellae  : pete  à me  quodcunque  volueris,  et  dabo  tibi. 

Et  juravit  illi  quodcunque  petieris  dabo  tibi,  licet 
dimidium  regni  mei. 

Quæ  cùm  exiiTet  dixit  matri  fuae  : quid  petam  ? 
at  ilia  dixit  : caput  Johannis  Baptiftae. 

Cùmque  introiflet  ftatim  cum  feftinatione  ad  regem, 
petivitdicens  : Volo  utprotinus  des  mihi  in  patina  ca- 
put Johannis  Baptiftae. 

Sed  miffo  l'peculatore  precipit  afferri  caput 

ejus  in  patina,  et  decollavit  eum  incarcéré. 

Gofpelof  St.  Mark , cbap.  6. 
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“ rod  celebrated  his  birth-day  in  the  midft 
“ of  a fumptuous  banquet,  where  he  had 
<c  gathered  together  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
“ tion,  the  tribunes,  and  the  princes  of 
“ Galilee.  Whilft  the  guefts  were  at  ta- 
“ ble,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  entered, 
“ and  danced  before  them  after  the  man- 
“ ner  of  the  country.  The  whole  affenh 
“ bly  applauded  the  graces  fhe  difplayed. 
te  The  king,  enchanted,  vowed  thathe  would 
“ grant  her  what  fhe  fhould  demand,  were 
“ it  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  Urged  by 
“ her  mother,  the  young  Herodias  de- 
“ manded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptifi, 
“ and  obtained  it.” 

The  Aimé  affift  at  the  marriage  ceremo- 
nies, and  march  before  the  bride,  playing  on 
inftruments.  They  make  a figure  likewife 
at  funerals,  and  accompany  the  proceffion, 
finging  forrowful  airs.  They  break  forth 
into  groans,  and  lamentations,  and  give 
every  fign  of  grief  and  defpair.  Thefe 
women  are  paid  very  high,  and  feldom  ap- 
pear but  amongft  the  grandees  and  rich 
men. 
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I was  invited  lately  to  a fplendid  fupper, 

* 

given  by  a rich  Venetian  merchant  to  the 
Receiver-general  of  the  finances  of  Egypt. 
The  Aimé  fang  feveral  airs  during  the 
entertainment.  They  then  celebrated  the 
praifes  of  the  principal  guefts.  The  paf- 
fage  which  appeared  to  me  the  moft  ftriking 
was  an  ingenious  allegory,  wherein  the 
meflenger  of  love  is  made  to  fpeak.  Af- 
ter the  entertainment  there  was  play,  and 
I perceived  that  handfuls  of  fequins  were 
fent  to  the  fingers  from  time  to  time. 
This  entertainment  produced  them  at  leaR 
fifty  louis  d’or.  It  is  true  they  are  not  al- 
ways fo  well  paid. 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their 
Aimé.  They  are  girls  of  the  fécond  clafs, 
who  try  to  imitate  the  former,  but  they 
have  neither  their  elegance,  their  graces, 
nor  their  knowledge.  They  are  every 
where  to  be  met  with.  The  public  places 
and  the  walks  about  Grand  Cairo  are  full 
of  them.  As  the  populace  require  allufions 
Hill  more  ftrongly  marked,  decency  will 
not  allow  me  to  relate  to  what  a pitch  they 
carry  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  geftures  and 
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attitudes.  It  is  impoffible  to  form  an  idea 
of  it,  without  having  been  a witnefs  to  thefe 
fcenes.  The  Bayadieres  of  India  are  mo- 
dels of  chaftity  compared  to  thefe  Egyptian 
women  dancers.  You  have  here,  Sir,  the 
chief  amufement  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
conftitutes  their  delight. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c0 


j 
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LETTER  XV. 

An  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  Egyptian 
women  ; their  tafte , manners , employment , 
diverfons  -,  their  method  of  bringing  up 
their  children  ; with  the  cuftom  of  lament- 
ing at  the  tombs  of  their  parents , after 
covering  them  with  flowers , and  the 
branches  of  odoriferous  plants . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo- 

J Have  given  you  fome  account.  Sir,  of 
the  manner  of  Jiving  of  the  male  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  but  I have  fpoken 
very  little  of  the  women.  This  (g)  ori- 

(g)  The  Egyptians  never  mention  their  wives  in 
converfation.  When  they  are  obliged  to  fpeak  of 
them,  they  fay  the  mother  of  fuch  a one,  or  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houfe,  &c.  Politenefs  prevents  one  from 
faying,  How  is  madam  your  wile  ? It  is  neceflary  to 
imitate  their  referve,  and  fay.  How  is  the  mother  of 
fuch  a one  ? Even  this  they  would  look  upon  as  an 
affront,  were  it  not  the  falutation  of  an  intimate 
friend  or  relation.  I relate  thefe  traits,  as  perfectly 
chara&eriftic  of  oriental  jealoufy. 
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entai  referve  cannot  be  agreeable  to  an 
European.  I am  now  going  to  give  you, 
therefore,  a general  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  Egyptian  women. 

The  women  adt  a brilliant  part  in  Eu- 
rope. They  appear  as  fovereigns  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  They  prefide  over 
manners,  and  decide  on  the  moil  impor- 
tant events.  The  fate  of  nations  is  often 
in  their  hands.  In  Egypt,  what  difference  ! 
They  are  there  only  to  be  feen  loaded 
with  the  chains  of  ilavery.  Condemned 
to  fervitude,  they  have  not  the  fmallefl 
influence  on  public  affairs.  Their  empire 
is  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  Haram  ; for 
there  are  buried  all  their  graces  and  their 
charms.  Confined  within  the  bofom  of 
their  family,  the  circle  of  their  life  does  not 
extend  beyond  domeflic  employments  (r). 

Their  firfl  duty  is  the  education  of  their 
children.  Their  mofl.  ardent  wifh  is  to 

( r ) The  compiler,  Pomponius  Mela , pretends  that 
the  women  do  all  the  out  of  door  labour  in  Egypt, 
and  the  men  take  charge  of  the  houfe,  p.  59.  This 
afTertion  is  contradi&eci  by  every  writer  who  has  tra- 
velled in  that  country. 
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have  a great  number  of  them,  fince  the 
public  efteem,  as  well  as  the  tendernefs  of 
their  hufbands  are  meafured  by  their  fecun- 
dity. Even  the  poor  man  who  earns  his 
bread  with  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  prays  to 
heaven  for  a numerous  progeny,  and  the 
barren  woman  would  be  inconfolable,  did 
not  adoption  indemnify  her  in  fome  degree 
for  the  injury  of  nature.  Every  mother 
fuckles  the  child  {he  has  brought  into  the 
world.  The  firft  fmile  of  that  tender 
creature,  and  an  eafy  childbed,  repay  her 
for  the  pains  and  cares  impofed  upon  her 
by  this  duty. 

The  overflowings  of  the  milk,  therefore, 
and  other  diforders,  which  drain  the  fources 
of  life  of  the  young  fpoufe  unobfervant  of 
this  law,  are  not  known  in  this  country. 
Mahomet  has  converted  this  cuflom,  which 
is  coeval  with  the  world,  into  a precept  fsj. 
“ Mothers  fhall  fuckle  their  children  two 
“ whole  years,  provided  they  are  diipofed 
“ to  take  the  bread:  fo  long.  The  mother 
“ fhall  be  permitted  to  wean  her  nurfe- 


(5)  Coran,  p,  40.  t.  1.  Mr.  S.’s  tranjlatlon. 
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“ child  with  the  confent  of  the  hulband.” 
Ulyffes  defcending  into  the  gloomy  king- 
dom of  Pluto  ft) y faw  there  his  mother, 
who  had  nourished  him  with  her  milk, 
who  had  reared  up  his  infancy. 

When  circumftances  compel  them  to 
have  recourfe  to  a nurfe,  fhe  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a ftranger.  She  becomes  part  of 
the  family,  and  paffes  the  reft  of  her  life 
in  the  midft  of  the  children  fhe  has  fuck- 
led.  She  is  honoured  and  cherifhed  like  a 
fécond  mother. 

Racine,  who  poflefled  all  the  knowledge 
neceflary  to  difplay  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius  ; Racine,  who,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chef- d'œuvres  of 
Greece,  well  knew  the  oriental  manners, 
gives  his  Phedra>  her  nurfe,  for  her  only 
confidante.  The  unhappy  queen,  burning 
with  a guilty  flame,  flue  could  not  con- 
quer, and  the  fatal  fecret  of  which  bur- 
thened  her  mind,  without  her  daring  to 
reveal  it,  did  not  refolve  to  entruft  it  to  the 


( t ) Odyffey,  lib.  23.  p.  375. 
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tender  Ænone  until  the  latter  addreffed 
her  : 

* » « * 

♦ 

Cruelle,  quand  ma  foi  vous  a-t-elle  déçue  ? 

Songez-vous  qu’en  naiflant  mes  bras  vous  ont  reçue  ? 

The  Haram  is  the  cradle  and  the  fchool 
of  infancy.  The  helplefs  being,  juft 
brought  into  the  world,  is  not  infolded 
in  wretched  fwaddling  clothes,  the  fource 
of  a thoufand  diforders.  Stretched  out 
naked  on  a mat,  expofed  to  the  air  in 
a fpacious  apartment,  he  breathes  without 
reftraint,  and  moves  his  delicate  limbs  at 
pleafure.  His  entrance  into  the  new  element 
wherein  he  muft  pafs  his  life,  is  not  mark- 
ed either  by  grief  or  tears.  Bathed  in 
water  every  day,  reared  up  under  his  mo- 
ther’s eye,  he  grows  rapidly.  Free  in  all 
his  movements,  he  tries  his  growing 
ftrength  ; he  is  in  confiant  adion,  he  rolls 
about,  he  gets  up,  and  if  he  happens  to 
tumble,  his  falls  cannot  be  dangerous  on 
the  carpet  or  maxfvj  which  covers  the 

floor. 

(v)  In  Egypt  the  rooms  are  paved  with  large  flag 
lion  es,  which  are  wafhed,  at  leaft,  once  a week.  In 
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floor.  He  is  not  banifhed  his  father’s  houfe 
at  feven  or  eight  years  old,  to  fend  him  to  a 
college,  where  he  lofes  his  health  and  his 
innocence.  It  is  true  that  he  acquires 
little  knowledge.  His  education  is  often 
limited  to  the  art  of  reading  and  writing. 
But  he  enjoys  arobuflftate  of  health;  whilfl 
the  fear  of  the  divinity,  refpedï  for  old  age, 
filial  piety,  the  love  of  hofpitality,  virtues 
which  every  objedt  prefents  to  him  in  the 
bofom  of  his  own  family,  remain  deeply 
graven  on  his  heart. 

The  girls  are  brought  up  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  whalebone,  and  the  bulks 
to  which  the  European  women  fall  mar- 
tyrs, are  unknown  to  them.  They  are 
left  naked,  or  only  covered  with  a fhift 
until  they  are  fix  years  old.  The  habit 
they  wear  the  remainder  of  their  lives  does 
not  fetter  any  of  their  limbs,  and  allows 
the  whole  body  to  affume  its  natural 
ftrudture.  Nothing  is  fo  uncommon, 
therefore,  as  to  fee  children  full  of  hu- 

fummer  they  are  covered  with  a cane  mat,  neatly 
worked,  and  in  the  winter  with  a carpet. 
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niours,  or  crooked  perfons.  It  is  in  thefe 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world  that  man  rifes 
in  all  his  native  majefty,  and  that  woman 
difplays  all  the  charms  of  her  fex.  It  is 
in  Georgia  and  in  Greece  that  thofe  well- 
defined  features,  thofe  admirable  forms, 
impreffed  by  nature  on  the  chef-d'œuvre 
of  her  works,  are  in  the  higheft  preferva- 
tion.  It  is  there  that  Apelles  would  ftill 
find  models  worthy  of  his  pencil. 

The  women  do  not  folely  confine  them- 
felves  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
Ail  the  domeftic  affairs  are  in  their  de- 
partment. They  are  the  houfe-keepers, 
and  do  not  think  it  any  difparagement 
to  prepare  the  vidtuals  for  themfelves  and 
for  their  hufbands  with  their  own  hands. 

The  ancient  cuftom  which  ftill  fubfifts 

\ 

makes  it  their  duty.  Thus  vve  fee  Sarah 
haftening  to  bake  the  cakes  on  the  afhes, 
when  the  angels  vifited  Abraham,  who 
offered  them  the  ufual  repaft  of  hofpi- 
tality.  Before  the  departure  of  Telema- 
chus  fx)t  Menelaus  fays  to  him  “ I go 

(x)  Odyfley,  lib.  15. 
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“ to  command  the  queen  and  her  atten- 
“ dants  to  prepare  a fplendid  repaft  with  the 
<c  provifions  that  are  contained  in  this  pa- 
“ lace.” 

Subjed:  to  cuftom,  whofe  unalterable 
laws  govern  the  countries  of  tl>e  Eaft,  the 
women  are  not  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  the  men,  not  even  at  table  fy J,  where 
the  affemblage  of  the  two  fexes  produces 
gaiety  and  bons  mots , and  gives  a zeft  to 
the  entertainment.  When  the  rich  are 
defirous  of  dining  with  one  of  their  wives, 
they  give  her  previous  notice.  She  difpofes 
the  apartment,  prepares  the  mofl  delicate 
difhes,  and  receives  her  lord  with  refped, 
and  with  the  mod;  refined  attention.  The 
women  of  the  lower  clals  ufually  remain 
Handing,  or  feated  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
whilft  their  hulband  is  at  dinner.  They 
frequently  prefent  him  water  to  wafh  him- 
felf,  and  help  him  at  table  (z).  Thefe 

cuftoms 

(y)  Sarah,  who  prepared  dinner  for  Abraham  and 
his  guefts,  did  not  feat  herfelf  at  table  j the  remained 
ihut  up  in  her  tent. 

(z)  Î dined  lately  with  an  Italian  who  was  mar- 
ried to  an  Egyptian  woman.  He  has  adopted  the 
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cuftoms  which  the  Europeans  might  juftly 
ftyle  barbarous,  and  againft  which  they 
might  exclaim  with  reafon,  appear  fo  na- 
tural in  this  countfy,  that  they  have  no 
idea  of  their  being  different  in  other  cli- 
mates. Such  is  the  force  of  habit  over  the 
human  mind.  A cuftom  eftablilhed  for 
ages  feems  to  be  the  law  of  nature. 

Domeffic  cares  leave  the  Egyptian 
women  a great  many  leifure  moments, 
which  they  employ  amongft  their  Haves 
in  embroidering  a fafh,  in  making  a veil, 
in  drawing  defigns  on  ftuff  to  cover  a fo- 
pha,  and  in  fpinning  with  the  diftaff.  So 
Homer  paints  the  women  of  his  time  (a)» 
“ Andromache,  however,  had  not  yet 
“ learnt  the  death  of  Hedlor.  She  did 
“ not  know  that  he  had  remained  without 
“ the  gates  of  the  town.  Occupied  in 
“ her  palace,  Ihe  was  embroidering  a mag- 

manners  of  the  country  he  has  lived  in  fo  long.  His 
wife  and  fifter-in-law  flood  up  before  me  ; with  dif- 
ficulty I prevailed  on  them  to  be  feated,  and  place 
themfelves  at  table  with  us.  Their  timidity  and 
embarrafrment  were  very  great. 

(a)  Iliad,  lib,  22. 

Vol.  I.  O <c  nincent 
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“ nificent  work,  whilft  her  flaves  wereheat- 
“ ing  the  bath  for  her  hufband  on  his  re- 
“ turn  from  battle.” 

Telemachus,  feeing  that  Penelope,  in 
fpeaking  to  her  fuitors,  talked  of  affairs . 
which  feemed  to  be  out  of  her  fphere,  fays 
to  her  “ O,  mother  ! go  up  into  your 
“ apartment  ; refume  the  occupations  of 
“ your  fex,  the  fhuttle,  and  the  diftafF. 
“ Command  in  the  midft  of  your  women, 
“ but  leave  to  the  men,  and  above  all  to 
“ me,  the  care  of  this  bow.  Penelope 
“ withdrew,  fecretly  admiring  the  wifdom 
“ of  her  fon  (b).” 

Labour,  however,  has  its  interludes. 
Joy  is  not  banifhed  the  interior  of  the  ha- 
ram.  The  nurfe  interefls  you  in  the  hi  (lory 
of  pail  times,  by  the  manner  in  which  floe 
relates  the  tale.  Gay  or  tender  airs  are 
lung  ; flaves  accompany  the  voice  with 
the  tambour  de  bafque  and  caftanets.  The 
dime  fometimes  come  to  enliven  tire  feene 
by  their  dances,  and  the  touching  melody 
of  their  voices.  They  gracefully  repeat 

(b)  OdyfTey,  lib.  21. 
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pafiionate  romances.  A collation,  where 
perfumes  and  exquifite  fruits  are  in  abun- 
dance, terminates  the  daily  fcene.  Thus 
do  the  Egyptian  women  ffcrive  to  charm 
the  liftleffhefs  of  their  captivity. 

Yet  they  are  not  wholly  prifoners.  They 
have  permiffion  once  or  twice  a week  to 
go  to  the  bath,  and  to  vifit  their  relations 
and  their  friends.  Another  duty  they  are 
permitted  to  perform,  is,  to  weep  over  the 
dead.  I have  often  feen,  in  the  environs  of 
Cairo,  difconfolate  mothers,  repeating  fu-> 
neral  hymns  around  the  tombs  which  they 
had  covered  with  odoriferous  plants.  It 

was  thus  that  Hecuba  (c)  and  Andro- 

/ • 

mache 

(c)  I {hall  Igy  before  you  the  lamentations  of 
Andromache , and  of  Fatima . 

ANDROMACHE. 

<{  O my  hufband,  thou  dieft  in  the  flower  of  thy 
age  i Thou  leaveft  me  a widow  in  a defert  palaçe. 
" Before  this  helplefs  infant,  the  unhappy  offspring 
*!  of  our  love,  arrives  at  puberty,  the  city  of  Troy 
will  be  overthrown.  Thou  art  no  more.  Thou 
Ci  who  dcfendedft  her  ramparts,  who  protedfedfl:  her 
c<  women  from  violence,  and  her  children  from  cap? 
tivjty.  .Triumphant  veflels  prepare  to  lead  them 
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mâche  poured  forth  their  lamentations 
near  the  body  of  He&or.  It  was  thus 

that 

« into  bondage,  and  I {hall  be  amongft  the  number 
44  of  the  captives.  O ! my  fon  ! thou  muft  lhare  in 
44  my  misfortune;  thy  hands  will  be  employed  in  un- 
et  worthy  labours,  by  order  of  a cruel  matter  ; per- 
tc  haps  even  one  of  thofe  Greeks,  whofe  father,  fon, 
44  or  brother  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Hector,  will 
44  precipitate  thee  in  his  fury  from  the  fummit  of  one 
44  of  our  towers  ; for  Hedtor  was  terrible  in  his  cora- 
44  bats,  and  he  often  covered  the  earth  with  the  bo- 
44  dies  of  his  enemies.  All  Ilion  celebrates  his  va- 
44  lour,  and  bewails  his  lofs.  Oh  my  hufband  ! thy 
“ death  is  a dreadful  ftroke  for  thy  parents,  but  they 
44  are  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  I am.  Hadft  thou  but 
44  in  dying,  amidft  thy  family,  ftretched  out  thy 
44  hand  to  thy  unhappy  fpoufe  ! had  but  thy  mouth 
44  addrefled  her  in  confoling  words  ! I fhould  have 
“ preferved  the  memory  of  them  in  my  heart,  and  have 
“ recalled  them  night  and  day  to  my  memory,  amidft 
“ my  tears  and  flghs.”  Iliad,  lib.  24. 

FATIMA. 

“ O my  father!  O minifterof  the  moll  high  ! O 
44  prophet  of  the  merciful  God  ! All  then  is  over  ! 
44  The  divine  revelation  is  buried  with  thee.  The 
44  angel  Gabriel  has  for  ever  taken  his  flight  to  hea- 
44  ven.  Supreme  Being,  grant  my  lad  prayers.  Haften 
44  to  unite  my  foul  to  his  ; enable  me  again  to  behold 

44  his 
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that  Fatima  and  Sophia  wept  over  that 
of  Mahomet.  Nor  were  the  Romans 
Grangers  to  this  cuftom.  They  had  their 
funeral  urns  which  they  crowned  with 
cyprefs.  With  what  elegance  does  Ho- 
race ftrew  flowers  over  the  urn  of  Quinti- 
lius!  How  touching  and  tenderly  is  the 
ode  he  addrefles  to  Virgil  on  the  death  of 
their  common  friend  ! Amongft  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  where  the  ties  of  blood 
are  not  fo  ftridt,  thofe  religious  duties 
paid  to  the  dead  by  the  piety  of  the  anci- 
ents, are  as  much  as  poflible  fuperfeded  ; but 
one  only  dies  without  regret,  when  one 
has  not  known  the  happinefs  of  being  loved 
in  life. 

* » 

“ his  face  ; deprive  me  not  of  the  fruit  of  his  merits 
*c  and  interceflion  at  the  day  of  judgment.” 

Then  taking  a little  dujl  fro?n  off  his  coffin , and 
holding  it  near  her  face , jhe  added  “ When  one  has 
“ fmelt  the  duft  of  his  tomb,  can  one  any  longer 
“ relifh  the  flavour  of  the  moft  exquiflte  perfumes  l 
tl  Alas  ! all  thefe  agreeable  fenfations  are  loft  to  my 
“ heart.  The  clouds  of  melancholy,  which  rife 
“ around  me,  would  change  the  moft  beautiful  days 
“ into  gloomy  nights.”  Vie  de  Mahomet , p.  235. 

(d)  Horace,  ode  24. 
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The  Egyptian  women  treat  one  another 
111  the  moft  affectionate  manner  on  their 
vifits.  When  a woman  enters  a haram, 
the  mi  ft  refs  of  the  houfe  rifes,  makes  offer 
of  her  hand,  puts  it  on  her  heart,  embraces 
her,  and  feats  her  by  her  fide.  A female 
flave  haftens  to  take  off  her  black  cloke, 
and  the  is  defired  to  put  herfelf  at  her  eafe. 
She  lays  afide  her  veil,  and  her  {hiftfej, 
and  retains  only  a flowing  robe  which  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  her  fhape,  and  is 
fattened  round  the  middle  by  a fafh.  Com- 
pliments are  then  paid  her  in  the  oriental 
ftyle  (f).  “ My  mother  or  my  filter, 

tc  why  have  you  fo  long  negleCted  us  ? 
*e  we  were  fighing  after  your  company.  It 
se  embellifhes  our  houfe,  it  conftitutes 
“ the  happinefs  of  our  lives,”  &c. 

(e)  A habit  of  ceremony  which  goes  over  the  other 
clothes,  except  the  collar,  it  is  like  the  chemife  adopted 
by  the  French  women.  It  is  taken  off,  as  foon  as 
they  are  fcated,  to  be  freer  and  lighter  clad.  In  Arabic 
they  call  it  cams* 

(f)  I ne  titles  of  Mrs.  Mifs,  &c.  are  unknown 
in  Egypt.  An  elderly  woman  is  called  mother , a 
younger  woman  ft/ler , a young  girl  daughter  0)  the 
houfe . 
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Slaves  then  prefent  her  with  coffee, 
iherbet,  and  fweetmeats.  They  chat,  they 
laugh,  and  toy  together.  A large  difh 
is  placed  on  the  fopha,  which  is  covered 
with  pomegranates,  bananas,  and  excel- 
lent melons.  The  daughter  of  the  houfe, 
holding  a ewer  full  of  water  mixed  with 
rofe- water,  prefents  it  to  wafh  with,  in  a 
filver  plate.  During  the  time  they  eat,  noify 
mirth,  and  joyous  converfation  feafon  the 
repaft.  The  wood  of  aloes  is  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  caffolet,  and  perfumes  the 
apartment.  After  the  collation,  Haves 
dance  to  the  noife  of  cymbals,  and  the 
ladies  often  take  a fhare  in  their  amufe- 
ments.  Before  they  part  they  often  re- 
peat “ God  preferve  your  health  ! Heaven 
“ grant  you  a numerous  progeny  ! God 
“ preferve  your  children,  the  joy  and  glory 
“ of  your  family  (g) .” 

During  the  whole  time  a ftranger  is  in 
the  haram  the  hufband  is  not  allowed  to 
approach  it.  It  is  the  afylum  of  hofpita- 

(i)  I mention  thefe  withes,  which  are  very  ancient 
in  the  Eaft,  fmce  they  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  holy  fcnptures. 
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lity,  and  cannot  be  violated  without  dan^ 
gérons  confequences.  This  is  a privilege 
the  Egyptian  women  carefully  maintain, 
and  it  is  rendered  dear  to  them  by  a very 
powerful  motive.  A lover  in  difguife 
may  be  thus  introduced  into  the  forbidden 
place  (h)y  and  it  is  of  the  lad:  importance 
not  to  be  difcovered.  Death  would  pay 
the  forfeit  of  the  attempt.  Love  in  this 
country,  where  the  paflions  are  impetuous, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  obftacles  it  meets  with,  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  tragic  fcenes. 

The  Turkifh  women  go  always  under 
the  guard  of  eunuchs,  to  take  the  air  on 
the  Nile,  and  enjoy  the  profpedt  of  its 
charming  banks.  There  are  handfome 
apartments  in  their  boats,  richly  decorated. 
They  are  adorned  with  fculpture,  and  are 
agreeably  painted.  They  are  didinguifh- 
able,  from  the  blinds  let  down  over  the 
windows,  and  the  mudc  that  accompanies 
them. 

(h)  I have  already  laid  that  Hqram  lignifies  pro-? 
hibiteJ  place. 
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When  they  cannot  go  abroad,  they  en- 
deavour to  enliven  their  prifon.  Towards 
the  fetting  fun  they  mount  upon  the  ter- 
race, and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening 
amidft  the  flowers  which  are  carefully 
preferved  there.  They  often  bathe  them- 
felves,  and  enjoy,  at  once,  the  coolnefs  of 
the  water,  the  perfume  of  odoriferous 
plants,  the  frefh  air,  and  the  light  of  a 
million  ftars  finning  in  the  firmament. 

So  was  Bathfheba  bathing  herfelf,  when 
David  (i)  faw  her  from  the  top  of  his 

The  Turks,  to  prevent  their  women 
from  being  feen  from  the  tops  of  the  mi- 
narets, oblige  the  public  criers  to  fwear 
that  they  will  fhut  their  eyes  at  the  hours 
when  they  mount  up  them  to  announce 
the  prayers  ; but  a more  effectual  precau- 
tion they  take  is,  to  choofe  blind  men  for 
thefe  pious  functions. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Egyptian  women.  To  bring  up  their 
children,  to  employ  themfelves  folely  in 


(i)  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  n. 
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the  affairs  of  houfe-keeping,  to  live  retired 
in  the  interior  of  their  family,  conftitute 
their  duties.  To  vilit  and  give  enter- 
tainments to  each  other,  where  they 
often  refign  themfelves  to  wanton  mirth, 
and  to  the  greateft  freedoms,  to  go  on 
the  water,  or  walk  under  the  fhade  of 
orange-trees,  and  to  hear  the  aimé  ; thefe 
are  their  amufements.  They  deck  them- 
felves out  with  as  much  art  to  receive  their 
acquaintances,  as  the  French  women  do 
to  diftinguilh  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men.  Naturally  timid  and  gentle, 
they  become  forward,  and  are  hurried  away 
by  paffion,  when  once  a violent  appetite 
gets  poffeflion  of  their  fouls.  Then  nei- 
ther bolts  nor  bars,  nor  the  Cerberufes  who 
furround  them,  are  any  obftacle  to  their 
delires.  Death  itfelf,  fufpended  over  their 
heads,  does  not  hinder  them  from  con- 
triving means  to  fatisfy  their  pallions,  and 
they  are  ieldom  ineffectual. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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Art  intrigue  which  happened  at  R.ofettay  he • 
tween  an  European  and  a young  girl,  a na- 
tive of  Georgia. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

T O complete,  Sir,  the  portrait  of  the 
Egyptian  women,  I fhall  recount  to 
you  an  adventure  of  gallantry,  which  hap- 
pened a fhort  time  ago  at  Rofetta.  It  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  love  in  this  country.  To  paint  man- 
ners, we  muff  make  ufe  of  fads,  not  rea- 
soning. I fhall  only  be  careful  to  throw  a 
veil  over  my  pidures.  Should  my  narra- 
tive become  animated,  attribute  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl. 

Old  Ha  fan  y a very  jealous  Turk,  had 
married  a Georgian  girl  of  Sixteen  ; fhe 
was  never  Suffered,  to  be  out  of  fight  j but 
is  there  any  barrier  again  ft  love  ? This  Seig- 
nior who  was  very  rich,  poffeffed  Some 
beautiful  efiates  in  the  environs  of  Rofetta. 
At  a quarter  of  a league’s  diftance  from  the 
town  he  had  a magnificent  garden,  where 

he 
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he  permitted  young  Gemilé  (for  that  was 
her  name)  to  go  in  the  evenings  to  take  the 
air,  attended  by  feveral  flaves  of  both  fexes. 
The  men  kept  the  gate,  and  flood  fentry 
round  the  walls.  The  women  followed 
her  into  the  garden.  There  fhe  walked 
penfively  under  the  orange  bowers.  The 
murmur  of  the  waters,  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
verdure,  the  tender  accents  of  the  turtle 
doves  which  inhabit  thefe  hallowed  groves, 
only  added  food  to  her  melancholy.  She 
gathered  fruit  and  ate  it  without  tafte,  fhe 
plucked  a flower,  and  fmelt  it  without  em- 
joyment.  The  pleafures  fhe  partook  of 
with  her  women,  only  ferved  to  whet  her 
defires.  One  evening  as  fhe  was  pafling 
along  the  river  to  go  to  her  garden,  covered 
with  her  veil,  and  furrounded  by  her  flaves, 
fhe  perceived  an  European  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  Rofetta  fk).  His  drefs,  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Turks,  made  her 
.remark  him.  The  bloom  of  youth  flill 
glowing  on  his  cheeks,  not  yet  made  tawny 

( k ) The  Europeans  may  keep  their  drefs  at  Rofet- 
ta ; but  they  run  a rifk  in  going  far  from  the  town  in 
it. 
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by  the  fun,  caught  her  attention.  She 
palTed  him  flowly,  and  let  her  fan  drop  (l)y 
to  have  a pretence  for  flopping  a moment. 
She  met  his  eyes,  and  his  looks  penetrated 
to  the  very  bottom  of  her  foul.  The  air, 
the  fhape,  every  feature,  every  attitude 
of  the  ilranger,  remained  imprinted  on  her 
memory.  The  impoffibility  of  fpeaking  to 
him,  the  dread  of  feeing  him  no  more, 
gave  her  the  moft  lively  feelings  of  her 
bondage  j and  a growing  defire,  from  the 
constraint  in  which  fhe  lived,  became  at 
once  an  impetuous  paffion.  Scarcely  had 
fhe  entered  the  fhady  grove,  before  fhe 
fiole  away  from  the  troublefome  crowd, 
and  taking  afide  one  of  her  women,  in 
whom  file  placed  the  greatell  confidence, 
“ Did  you  obferve,  faid  fhe,  the  young  flran- 
“ ger  ? what  vivacity  is  there  in  his  eyes  1 
“ what  looks  he  darted  towards  me  ! O 
“ my  friend,  O my  dear  Zetfé  ! go  and  find 
u him.  Tell  him  to  come  to-morrow  un- 
“ der  the  orange-trees  that  line  the  gar- 
“ den,  near  the  wood  of  date-trees,  where 

(!)  The  Egyptian  women  carry  fans  made  of  feathers, 
fattened  in  a handle  of  wood,  of  a femicircular  form. 

“ the 
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“ the  wall  is  lowed.  Tell  him  that  I 
“ wifh  to  fee  him  ; to  converfe  with 
“him;  only  let  him  take  care  to  elude 
“ the  vigilance  of  my  mercilefs  keepers.” 
The  meflage  was  punctually  conveyed. 
The  European  promifed  without  reflec- 
tion, but  was  prevented  by  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  be  expofed.  The  flave 
difguifed  like  a merchant,  finds  him  a fé- 
cond time,  and  enquires  why  he  had  broke 
his  word.  He  made  feveral  excufes,  and 
fixed  a diftant  day  of  rendezvous,  that  he 
might  confider  of  the  meafure.  Reflection 
prevailed  over  defire.  The  fight  of  a place 
prepared  for  impaling  fome  unhappy  wretch 
alive,  froze  his  courage.  He  did  not  keep 
h-is  affignation.  Zetfé  returns  a third  time, 
after  fome  fharp  reproaches,  tells  him  of 
her  miftrefs’s  paffion  for  him,  and  of  the 
horror  in  which  the  held  old  Haflan. 
She  extolled  the  charms,  the  beauty,  and 
painted  the  ill  fortune  of  a young  woman 
torn  from  her  parents,  and  fold  to  a bar- 
barian. The  young  man,  feduced  by  this 
portrait,  vowed  that  he  would  be  the  next 
day  under  the  fhade,  an  hour  after  funfet. 

The 
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The  beautiful  Gemilé  dill  full  of  confi- 
dence, tho’  hitherto  deceived,  had  gone  into 
the  bath.  Her  black  locks,  which  formed 
a contrail  to  the  fairnefs  of  her  com- 
plexion, were  jull  walhed  with  rofe  water, 
and  flowing  in  trefles  down  to  her  very  feet. 
She  was  perfumed  with  precious  eflences. 
A girdle  richly  embroidered  difplayed  her 
lhape,  and  fallened  her  light  drefs,  which, 
without  being  made  to  project  artificially, 
aflumed  the  exadt  form  of  her  body,  and. 
defined  all  its  contours.  She  had  thrown 
oft  her  veil  and  mantle  ; an  India  hand- 
kerchief adorned  with  pearls,  crowned  her 
head.  All  brilliant  as  fhe  was  with  the 
graces  of  youth.  Hie  dill  feared  fire  was 
not  handfome  enough  ; die  waited  with 
anxiety,  now  quickening  her  pace,  then 
fuddenly  flopping  fhort,  and  lying  down 
to  roll  amongfl  the  flowers.  She  darted  at 
the  lead  noife,  and  cad  her  eyes  towards 
the  country.  The  fun  was  fet,  the  dars 
began  to  fiiine.  Night,  fo  beautiful  in  this 
climate,  night,  whofe  delicious  coolnefs 
repairs  the  exhauded  drength,  and  redores 
the  loul  to  its  full  energy,  had  fpread  her 
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veil  over  all  nature,  and  thickened  her 
fhades  on  the  bower  which  concealed  the 
amorous  Gemilé.  Each  breath  of  wind 
which  fhook  the  leaves,  alternately  extin- 
guilhed  and  revived  fear  and  hope  in  her 
fluttering  heart.  Uncertainty,  the  torment 
of  paflionate  lovers,  made  her  experience 
at  once  a thoufand  miferies. 

The  moment  of  returning  to  the  town 
was  come,  and  the  found  herfelf  again  de- 
ceived for  the  third  time.  Rage  takes 
place  of  tender  fentiments.  She  breathes 
nothing  but  revenge,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
commanding  the  death  of  her  deceiver  ; but 
endowed  as  Hie  was  with  more  fenfibility 
than  vanity,  hope  and  defire  foon  got  the 
better  of  her  refentment.  **  No,  faid  £he, 
“ he  fhall  not  die  i go,  my  dear  Zetfé,  go 
**  and  be  the  bearer  of  peaceful  tidings. 
“ Diffipate  his  fears,  paint  to  him  my 
“ love,  and  let  him  come  and  tafte  its 
“ value.” 

Zetfé  returns  to  the  European,  calms 
his  appréhendons,  gives  him  a lively  re- 
prefentation  of  the  tendernefs  of  her  mif- 
trefs,  and  the  good  fortune  which  was  of- 
fered 
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fered  him.  The  imprudent  youth,  una- 
ble to  refill  fuch  a feducing  picture,  made 
frefh  promifes  ; but  fcarcely  was  he  alone, 
before  the  idea  of  an  ignominious  death 
made  him  violate  his  vows*  Patience  may 
be  exhausted.  That  of  Gemilé  continued 
long.  For  nine  months  did  (he  folicit  a man 
Whom  fhe  had  only  feen  for  a moment. 
She  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  who  merited  no 
excufes.  To  thefe  fruitlefs  attempts  fhe 
added  frefh  ones,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
herfelf  to  lofe  the  fruit  of  fo  much  labour. 
One  evening  that  fhe  had  been  pouring 
forth  bitter  tears,  one  evening  that  fhe  had 
forgot  herfelf  under  the  fhade,  with  think- 
ing on  him  fhe  loved,  and  whofe  image 
was  perpetually  before  her  eyes,  old  HafTan, 
tired  of  waiting  for  her,  ufed  her  ill.  The 
charm  was  broken.  She  retired  furious 
into  her  apartment.  Defpairing  love  tranf- 
ported  her  to  vengeance,  but  mitigated, 
whilft  it  pronounced  the  fentence  ; 
“ Hearken,  laid  fhe  to  her  faithful  Zetfé, 
“go  to  morrow  at  fun-rile,  find  this  per- 
“ fidious  European,  and  convey  to  him 
“ my  laft  words:  Stranger,  I have  feen  theej 
VOL  I.  P “I 
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“ 1 thought  thee  pofleffed  of  fenfibility, 
<£  and  my  heart  wifhed  to  belong  to  thee. 
“ For  nine  months  thou  haft  betrayed  my 
“ hopes.  Thou  makeft  a fport  of  perjury, 
“ Take  heed  f'n),  thy  life  is  in  my  hands, 
“ and  I am  irritated.  On  Thurfday,  Haf- 
“ lan  fets  out  for  Faoüé,  he  returns  late, 
“ I fhall  pafs  the  day  in  the  country. 
“ Come  and  receive  thy  pardon  at  my 
“ feet,  or  a Have  (hall  bring  me  thy  head. 
<c  I have  fworn  it  by  the  prophet  j Gemilé 
4‘  will  be  fatisfied,  or  revenged.” 

Zetfé  faithfully  repeats  the  words  of  her 
miftrels,  and  the  European  deliberates  no 
longer.  That  death  appeared  preferable  to 
him  at  leaft,  which  promifed  pleafures  ; he 
made  a prefent  to  the  Have,  conjured  her 
to  calm  the  rage  of  Gemilé,  and  aftured 
her  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  a little  after  fun-fet, 
He  was  not  however  without  uneaftnefs. 
Is  it  a fnare  laid  for  him  ? May  fhe  not  be 
difpofed  to  punifh  lo  many  breaches  of 

( n ) It  is  very  eafy  for  a Turkifh  woman  to  get  a 
ftranger  aflaffinated,  or  even  to  get  him  capitally  pu- 
nched. She  has  only  to  exprefs  a wi&. 

1 ’•  *'  promife  ? 
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promife  ? Does  a Turkifh  woman  know  the 
pleafure  of  pardoning  ? Can  wounded  pride 
ever  be  brought  to  relent  ? The  day  ar- 
rives. His  anxiety  augments.  A thou- 
fand  ideas  run  counter  in  his  mind.  A 
thoufand  fentiments  diftradt  his  foul.  Nq 
matter  $ he  mud  go.  The  image  of  a 
beautiful  woman  who  is  waiting  for  him, 
fets  him  on  fire,  and  hides  the  danger  from 
his  eyes.  He  arms  himfelf  at  the  approach 
of  night,  erodes  the  field  of  rice,  ftea}§ 
along  the  wood  of  date-trees,  and  reaches 
the  wall  that  feparates  him  from  his  fair 
Georgian.  His  heart  beats  ; he  looks  whe- 
ther any  body  fees  him  •,  he  fprings  upon  the 
wall,  and  defeends  into  the  garden.  At  the 
fight  of  him,  two  women  rife  up  and  feem 
frightened.  He  remains  motionlefs.  One 
of  them,  it  was  Gemilé,  ftretches  out  her 
hand,  and  encourages  him.  He  approach- 
es her,  and  makes  a profound  bow,  fhe 
tenderly  raifes  him,  makes  a fign,  an4 
her  Have  retires.  ff  Stranger,  fays  Ihe  to 
'5  him,  why  haft  thou  fo  long  deceivec( 
ft  me  ? thou  didft  not  love  me  then  ?”-r~ 
V Pardon,  beautiful  GemiJe,  fear  alone  has 

P ? ff  hitherto 
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“ hitherto  reflrained  me  ; but  I come  to 
tf  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet,  to  repair  my 
“ mifconduct.”  She  attempts  to  renew 
her  reproaches  ; they  expire  on  her  lips. 
She  takes  the  young  man  by  the  hand, 
which  trembles  in  her s,  and  leads  him, 
“ nothing  loth,”  under  a thick  bower  of 
orange-trees.  The  foliage  was  filvered  over 
by  the  moon  ; The  grafs  was  covered  with 
flowers.  The  delicious  odour  of  the  plants 
conveyed  voluptuoufnefs  into  all  the  fenfes. 
The  gauze  and  filk  fhe  wore,  fcarcely  con- 
cealed the  charms  of  Gemilé.  The  mo- 
ments were  precious  $ and  hiftory  fays  that 
the  two  lovers  knew  how  to  make  the 
mod  of  them. 

v This  adventure,  Sir,  will  appear  impro- 
bable, as  it  will  be  judged  relatively  to 
European  manners.  I could  eafily  have 
frenchified  the  circumftances.  Then  it 
might  have  appeared  natural.  But  where 
would  have  been  the  advantage  of  it  ? 
Another  error  added  to  the  number!  It 
would  have  been  faid,  the  Egyptian  are 
like  the  European  women,  without  re- 
flecting 
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them,  produced  by  llavery  on  one  hand, 
and  freedom  on  the  other  ; I have  rather 
chofen  to  relate  a faft  which  is  improbable, 
than  to  drefs  out  a fable  with  the  colour 
of  truth. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


t È f t E R S 
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/journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Gize,  whert 
the  French  merchants  have  a country 
houfe } the  route  from  Gizé  to  the  pyra- 
mids, with  an  ex  aft  account  of  their 
heighti  as  defcribed  both  by  ancient  and 
^modern  travellers.  It  is  jhewn  that  the 
great  pyramid  is  at  prefent  600  je  et  high  ; 
but  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  when  the 
fand  was  not  accumulated  round  its  bafe , 
it  meafured  almofi  800  feet  perpendicular. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

\T  O U are  furprifed,  Sir,  that  I have 
hitherto  made  no  mention  of  the  py- 
ramids. You  expedt  a defcription  of  them, 
which  may  clear  your  doubts,  and  deter- 
mine your  judgment.  This  has  been  the 
very  reafon  of  my  filence.  I have  only  de- 
layed it  hitherto  from  the  defire  of  afcer- 
taining  fadts,  and  of  giving  fuch  particu- 
lars as  may  gratify  your  curiofity.  One 

journey 
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journey  was  not  fufficient.  I arrive  from 
a fécond  one  with  the  Count  d’Antragues, 
who  has  been  led  into  Egypt  by  his  third; 
after  knowledge.  This  French  nobleman 
unites  the  mod;  amiable  qualities  with  a 
great  deal  of  underllanding  and  much  in- 
formation. 

We  fet  out  from  Grand  Cairo  after  din- 
ner, and  went  out  of  town  by  the  quarter 
of  Haneji.  The  Nile  was  on  our  right,  and 
the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  oil 
our  left.  The  plain  we  eroded  extends 
as  far  as  Mafr  Foflat.  It  is  interfered  by 
lakes,  by  clumps  of  trees,  and  gardens. 
There  are  feveral  country  houles  alfo  be- 
longing to  the  grandees.  The  mod;  cond- 
derableis  that  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  Cheik  Elbe- 
led  ( 0),  whither  he  often  brings  his  women. 
They  have  for  a walk,  a vad  enclofure 
planted  with  orange  and  pomegranate 
trees,  with  a covered  terrace,  which  over- 
looks the  river.  It  is  there  they  fpend 
a part  of  their  days  in  captivity.  A little 

(0)  It  is,  as  I have  already  faid,  the  title  afiumed  by 
the  moft  powerful  amongft  the  Beys,  and  lignifies 
Governor  of  the  country. 

p 4 
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farther  is  a large  building  inhabited  by  the 
dervifes.  It  is  faid  that  their  proximity  is 
a fubjedt  of  confolation  to  the  fair  pri- 
foners. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  we  found 
• the  opening  of  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful,  and  the  water- cadle.  We 
traverfed  a part  of  Old  Cairo,  and  embark- 
ing at  the  point  of  the  Mekias  we  land- 
ed  at  Gizé,  where  the  French  merchants 
hire  haudfome  country-houfes.  We  paf- 
fed  the  evening  there,  impatient  to  conti- 
nue our  journey.  Before  we  fet  out  it  was 
neceflary  to  make  a prefen t to  the  Kia- 
chej  (p)y  who  promifed  us  two  Cheiks  (q)y 
to  fecure  us  from  being  pillaged  by  the 
Arabs.  This  was  formerly  a voluntary  gift, 
but  at  prefen t is  become  a tribute,  which  the 
governor  exadls  from  European  curiofity. 
It  originated  with  the  Englilh,  who  in  re- 
turning from  Bengal  never  fail  to  viht  the 
pyramids.  The  ridiculous  vanity  of  thefe 
Nabobs  diftributing  their  gold  by  handfuls, 
fledting  on  the  immenle  difference  between 

(p ) Governor. 

(q)  Man  of  the  law,  or  of  authority  amongft  the 
Arabs. 

then} 
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renders  travelling  more  expendve  and  more 
difficult  for  thofe  who  have  not  had  the 
fortune  to  govern  the  rich  provinces  of 
Bengal. 

The  prefent  being  accepted,  and  the 
efcort  arrived,  we  quitted  Gizé  at  about* 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Scarcely  had 
we  travelled  a quarter  of  a league  before  we 
perceived  the  fummit  of  the  two  great  pyra- 
mids, from  which  we  were  three  leagues 
diftant.  The  full  moon  fhone  upon  them, 
and  they  appeared  like  two  points  of  rock 
crowned  by  the  clouds.  The  fight  of  thefe 
ancient  monuments,  which  have  outlived 
the  deftrudtion  of  nations,  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  the  ravages  of  time,  infpires  a 
fort  of  veneration.  The  calmnefs  of  the 
air,  the  filence  of  the  night,  added  ftill 
further  to  their  majefty.  The  foul,  cafting 
an  eye  over  the  ages  that  have  paffed  away 
before  their  unfhaken  mafs,  trembles  with 
an  involuntary  refpedt.  Hail  to  the  remains 
ot  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world  ! Honour 
be  to  the  power  of  that  people  who  could 
raife  them  ! 


It 
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It  is  in  the  rich  territory  which  furrounds 
them,  that  fable  has  placed  the  Elyfian 
fields.  The  canals  which  interfedt  them 
are  the  Styx  and  Lethe.  Penetrated  with 
ideas  of  mythology,  you  think  you  behold 
•the  fhades  of  heroes  and  virtuous  men 
fleeting  by  your  fides.  You  think  you 
hear  the  laft  adieu  of  Eurydice.  How 
many  affedting  images  have  thefe  places, 
celebrated  by  Orpheus  and  by  Homer,  fur- 
nished to  poetry  ! 

We  kept  advancing  however,  and  the 
pyramids,  whofe  afpedts  varied  according 
to  the  circuits  we  made  in  the  plain,  and 
the  pofltion  of  the  clouds,  difplayed  them- 
felves  more  and  more  to  view.  At  half 
pad  three  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  greated.  We  left  our  clothes 
at  the  gate  of  the  paflage  which  leads  to 
the  infide,  and  defcended,  carrying  each  of 
us  a flambeau  in  his  hand.  Towards  the 
bottom  you  mud  creep  like  ferpents  to  get 
into  the  interior  paflage  which  corresponds 
with  the  former.  We  mounted  it  on  our 
knees.  Supporting  ourfelves  with  our  hands 
againA  the  fldes.  Without  this  precaution 

one 
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one  runs  the  rifk  of  flipping  on  the  in- 
clined plane,  where  the  flight  notches  are 
infuflicient  to  flop  the  foot,  and  one  might 
fall  to  the  bottom.  Towards  the  middle 
we  fired  a pifiol,  the  frightful  noife  of 
which,  repeated  in  the  cavities  of  this  im- 
menfe  edifice,  continued  a long  time,  and 
awakened  thoufands  of  bats,  which  flying 
round  us,  {truck  againfl:  our  hands  and 
faces,  and  extinguished  feveral  of  our  wax 
candles.  They  are  much  larger  than  the 
European  bats.  Arrived  above,  we  entered 
a great  hail,  the  gate  of  which  is  very 
low.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  granite.  Seven  enormous  {tones 
extend  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
form  the  roof.  A farcophagus  made  of 
one  block  of  marble  lies  at  one  end  of  it. 
This  monument  has  been  violated  by  the 
hands  of  men.  It  is  empty,  and  the  lid 
of  it  has  been  wrenched  off.  Some  pieces 
of  earthen  vafes  lie  around  it.  Under  this 
beautiful  hall  is  a chamber  not  fo  large, 
where  you  find  the  entrance  to  a conduit 
filled  with  rubbifh.  After  examining  thefe 
caves,  where  day-light  never  penetrated, 

and 
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and  where  eternal  night  thickens  his  gloomy 
(hades,  we  defcended  the  fame  way,  taking 
care  not  to  fall  into  a well  (r),  which  is 
on  the  left,  and  goes  to  the  very  foundations 
of  the  pyramid.  The  internal  air  of  this 
edifice  never  being  renewed,  is  fo  hot,  and 
mephitic,  that  one  is  almoft  fuffocated. 
When  we  came  out  of  it,  we  were  drop- 
ping with  fweat,  and  pale  as  death.  We 
might  have  been  taken  for  fpedtres.  After 
greedily  breathing  the  external  air,  and  re- 
freshing ourfelves  with  it,  we  loft  no  time 
in  fealing  this  mountain  made  by  the 
hands  of  men.  It  is  compofed  of  more 
than  two  hundred  layers  of  ftone.  They 
overlap  each  other  in  proportion  to  their 
elevation,  which  is  from  two  to  four  feet. 
It  is  neceffary  to  climb  up  all  thefe  enor- 
mous fteps  to  reach  the  top.  We  under- 
took it  at  the  North-Eaft  angle,  which  is 
the  leaft  damaged.  It  took  us  however, 
half  an  hour  with  great  pains  and  many 
efforts  to  effedt  it. 


(r)  Pliny  knew  of  it. — There  is  in  the  pyramid  a 
well  26  cubits  deep.  Lib.  36. 


The 
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The  fun  was  rifing,  and  his  gilding  was 
gradually  fpreading  over  the  eaft.  We  en- 
ioyed  a pure  air,  and  a moil  delicious  cool- 
nefs.  Prefently  he  began  to  gild  the  point 
of  the  Mokattam  (s),  and  his  luminous 
difk  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain. We  received  his  firft  rays,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  (hade  the  points  of  the 
pyramids  of  Saccara,  at  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  us  in  the  plain  of  the  mum- 
mies. The  light  defcended  rapidly.  The 
minarets,  and  the  tops  of  the  date-trees, 
planted  round  the  villages,  built  on  emi- 
nences, appeared  enlightened.  Every 
inftant  difcovered  to  us  new  beauties.  As 
this  luminary  mounted  in  the  heavens,  he 
fpread  hi  s burning  rays  over  the  mountains 
and  the  valley  of  Egypt.  The  flocks  were 
defending  from  the  hamlets,  boats  under 
fail  were  going  up  the  Nile.  We  followed 
with  our  eyes  the  vafl:  contours  formed  by 
him  in  the  plain.  To  the  north  we  had 
barren  hills,  and  parched  fands;  to  the 
fouth,  the  river,  and  an  ocean  of  harvefls  ; 


(sj  T.  he  mountain  which  overlooks  Grand  Cairo. 
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to  theeaft,  to  complete  the  picture,  we  per- 
ceived the  fmall  town  of  Gizé,  the  tow- 
ers of  Mafr  Fodat,  the  minarets  of  Grand 
Cairo,  and  the  caftle  of  Salah  Eddin.- — 
Seated  on  the  loftieft  and  mod:  ancient  mo- 
nument of  men,  as  on  a throne,  by  run- 
ning over  the  horizon,  we  faw  a frightful 
defert  ; a rich  country  where  lay  the 
Elyfian  fields,  hamlets,  towns,  a ma- 
jedric  river,  and  edifices,  which  feemed  to 
be  the  work  of  giants.  There  is  not  in 
the  univerfe  a more  varied,  a more  magnif- 
icent, and  more  awful  fpedtacle.  It  ele-r 
vates  the  mind,  and  forces  it  to  content 
plation. 

After  engraving  our  names  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  pyramid,  we  defeended  caur 
tioudy,  for  we  had  the  abyfs  before  us. 
A piece  of  drone  detaching  itfelf  under  our 
feet  or  hands,  might  have  fen t us  to  the 
bottom. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  we 
made  the  tour  of  it,  contemplating  it  with  a 
fort  of  horror.  When  viewed  clofe,  it  feems 
to  be  made  of  maffes  of  rocks  j but  at  a 
hundred  paces  didrance,  the  largenefs  of  the 

drones 
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Hones  is  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the  whole, 
and  they  appear  very  fmall. 

To  determine  its  dimenftons  is  ftill  a pro- 
blem. From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  our 
days, it  has  been  meafured  by  a great  number 
of  travellers  and  learned  men,  and  their  dif- 
ferent calculations,  far  from  clearing  xup 
doubts,  have  only  increafed  the  uncertainty. 
I {hall  give  you  a table  of  them,  which  will 


ferve  at  lead;  to  prove 

how  difficult  it  is  to 

come  at  the  truth. 

Height  of  the  great 

Width  of  one  of 

pyramid. 

its  ddes. 

Ancients. 

French  feet. 

Herodotus  - 800 

- - - - 800 

Strabo  - - 625 

- - - - 600 

Diodorus  Siculus  600  and  afra&ion.  700 

Pliny  - - - - 

- - - - 708 

Moderns. 

Le  Bruyn  - 616 

- - - , 704 

Profper  Alpinus  625 

- - - - 750 

Thevenot  - 520 

- - - - 682 

Nieburh  - 44o 

- - - - 710 

Greaves  - 444 

- - - - 648 

*1 
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Number  of  layers  of  done  which  form  it. 

Greaves  - 207  - «*  layers. 

Maillet  - - 208 

Albert  Liewendein  260 

Pocock  - - - 212 

Belon  - 250 

Thevenot  - - 208 


It  appears  to  me  that  Meilleurs  Greaves 
and  Nieburh  have  prodigioufly  deceived 
themfelves  in  meafuring  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  great  pyramid.  All  the  tra- 
vellers allow,  in  fatd,  that  it  has  at  lead 
two  hundred  layers  of  done.  Now,  thefe 
layers,  are  from  two  to  four  feet  high  fu ). 

(u)  The  layers  are  from  four  feet  and  a half  to  four 
feet  high,  being  not  fo  high  at  the  top  as  at  the  bafe. 
Pocock , defcription  of  the  Eajl , I ft  volume. 

The  elevation  of  the  firft  layer  is  five  feet,  but  it  di- 
minifhes  infallibly  in  proportion  as  one  mounts. 
Profper  Alpinus , chap.  6.  of  the  Pyramids. 

This  pyramid  has  208  fteps  of  large  ftones,  the  thick- 
jiefs  of  which  makes  the  height  of  them  about  two 
feet  and  a half,  one  with  another,  for  I have  meafured 
fome  of  them  more  than  three  feet  high.  Thevenot, 
p.  242. 

The 
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The  highed  are  at  the  bafe,  and  decreafe 
infenfibly  to  the  top.  I have  meafured 
feveral  of  them  which  were  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  I found  none  lefs  than 
two,  the  lead;  height  of  them  we  can  take 
as  a medium,  therefore,  is  two  feet  and 
a half,  which,  even  according  to  Mr. 
Greaves’s  calculation,  who  reckons  207 
layers,  would  make  517  feet  fix  inches  per- 
pendicular height. 

Obferve  that  Mefiieurs  Greaves,  Maillet, 
Thevenot,  and  Pocock,  who  only  differ  in 
the  number  of  the  layers,  from  207  to  212, 
all  mounted  by  the  North-ead  angle,  as  the 
lead  injured.  I followed  the  fame  route,  and 
counted  only  208  deps.  But  if  we  reflect 
that  the  pyramid  has  been  open  on  the  fide 
next  the  defart,  that  the  dones  on  that  fide 
have  been  thrown  down,  that  the  land  which 
covers  them  has  formed  a conliderable 
hill,  we  fhall  not  be  adonifhed  that  Al- 
bert Liewendein,  Belon,  and  Profper 
Alpinus,  who  mud  have  mounted  by  the 
South-ead,  or  South-wed  angle,  which 
are  lefs  expofed  to  the  fands  of  Lybia, 
fhould  have  found  a greater  number  of 

Yol.  I?  Q^_  deps. 
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Reps,  fo  that  the  calculation  of  thefe  tra- 
vellers, agreeing  with  that  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Strabo,  appears  to  be  neared 
the  true  height  of  the  pyramid  taken  at  its 
natural  bafe  ; whence  we  may  conclude 
with  reafon,  that  it  is  at  lead  fix  hundred 
feet  high.  Indeed  this  is  authenticated  by 
a paffage  of  Strabo  fxj.  Thefe  are  his 
words,  “ Towards  the  middle  of  the  height 
“ of  one  of  the  tides,  is  a Rone  that  may 
“ be  raifed  up.  It  fhuts  an  oblique 
<c  paffage  which  leads  to  a coffin  placed  in 
“ the  center  of  the  pyramid.”  This  paffage 
open  in  our  days,  and  which  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  (y),  was  towards  the  middle  of 
one  face  of  the  pyramid,  is  at  prefent  only 
a hundred  feet  from  the  bafe.  So  that 
the  ruins  of  the  covering  of  the  pyramid, 
and  of  the  Rones  brought  from  within, 
buried  by  the  fand,  have  formed  a hill  in 
this  place  two  hundred  feet  high  fz). 
Pliny  comes  in  aid  of  this  opinion.  The 
great  Sphynx  was  in  his  time  upwards  of 
62  feet  above  the  furface  of  tiie  ground. 

(x)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  p.  1161. 

(y)  That  is  to  fay,  in  the  Auguftan  age. 

(z)  Pliny,  lib.  36.  page  861 . 

Its 
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Its  whole  body  is  at  prefent  buried  under 
the  fand.  Nothing  more  appears  of  it  than 
the  neck  and  head,  which  are  27  feet  high. 
If  even  the  fphynx,  though  defended  by 
the  pyramids  againd  the  northerly  winds, 
which  bring  torrents  of  fand  from  Libya, 
be  covered  as  high  as  38  feet,  judge  what 
an  immenfe  quantity  muft  have  been  heap- 
ed up  to  the  northward  of  an  edifice  whofe 
bale  is  upwards  of  feven  hundred  feet  long. 
It  is  to  this  we  muft  attribute  the  prodi- 
gious difference  between  the  accounts  of  the 
hidorians  who  have  meafured  the  great 
pyramid  at  didant  periods,  and  at  oppofite 
angles.  Herodotus  who  faw  it  in  the  age 
neared  to  its  foundation,  when  its  true 
bafe  was  dill  uncovered,  makes  it  800  feet 
fquare  fa).  This  opinion  appears  very  pro- 
bable to  me.  It  is  alfo  that  of  Pliny  (b ), 
who  fays  it  covered  the  fpace  of  eight 
acres. 

Mefiieurs  Shaw  fc),  Thevenot  (d),  and 

(a)  Euterpe,  p.  6. 

\h)  Pliny  the  naturalift,  lib.  36.  p.  861. 

(c)  Geographical  obfervations  on  Syria  and  Egypt. 

(d)  Voyage  up  the  Levant. 

0^2 
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the  other  travellers  who  pretend  that  this 
pyramid  was  never  finilhed,  becaufe  it  is 
open  and  without  coating,  are  in  an  er- 
ror. It  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve  the 
remains  of  the  mortar,  with  the  fplinters 
gf  white  marble  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  fleps,  to  fee  that  it  has 
been  coated  ; after  reading  attentively  the 
defcription  given  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
every  doubt  vanifhes,  and  the  truth  is  as 
clear  as  day  light.  Let  us  examine  fome 
of  thefe  paffages.  “ The  great  pyramid 
“ was  covered  with  polifhed  flones,  per- 
i(  fedtly  well  jointed,  the  fmallefl  of  which 
was  30  feet  long.  It  was  built  in  the 
“ form  of  fleps,  on  each  of  which  were 
“ placed  wooden  machines  to  raife  the 
“ llones  from  one  to  another,”  Herodotus . 
Euterpe. 

“ The  great  pyramid  is  built  of  flones 
“ very  difficult  of  workmanfhip,  but  of  an 
“ eternal  duration.  It  is  preferved  to  our 
“ days  (e)t  without  being  in  the  lead  in- 
“jured.  The  marble  was  brought  from 

. I». 

(e)  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

the 
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“ the  quarries  of  Arabia.”  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, lib.  i. 

This  hiftorian  thought  that  the  whole 
building  was  compofed  of  ftones,  limilaf 
to  thofe  of  the  coating,  which  were  of  very 
hard  marble.  Had  there  been  fome  pieces 
torn  off,  he  would  have  perceived  under 
that  covering,  a rather  foft  calcareous  ftone. 

“ The  great  pyramid  is  formed  of  ftones 
“ brought  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia.  It  is 
“ not  far  from  the  village  of  Bufiris  (f), 
“ where  thofe  perfons  relide  who  are  fo 
“ Ikilful  as  to  climb  up  to  the  top.”  F liny 
the  naturalift,  lib.  36. 

This  paftage  fhews  that  Pliny,  deceived 
by  the  appearance,  was  in  the  lame  error 
with  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  demonftrates 
alfo  that  it  was  covered.  For  what  diffi- 
culty would  there  have  been  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bufiris  to  fcale  a building 
railed  by  fteps  ? but  it  was  really  a prodi- 
gy for  them  to  get  up  it  when  it  formed  a 
mountain,  the  four  inclined  planes  of 

(f)  This  village  (till  exifts  ; it  is  called  Boujtr , and 
is  only  a Ihort  league  from  the  pyramids. 


which 
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which  prefented  a furface  covered  with 
polifhed  marble. 

I fhall  not  purfue  my  remarks  any  far- 
ther, to  prove  to  you  that  the  great  pyra- 
mid had  a coating  of  marble.  It  is  an  in- 
con  teftible  fadt.  It  is  as  certain  too  that 
it  has  been  (hut,  as  Strabo  gives  us  to  un- 
derfland  ; and  that  by  removing  a ftone 
placed  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fides, 
one  found  a paffage  which  led  to  the  tomb 
of  the  king;  but  1 fhall  leave  Mr.  Maillet, 
who  vinted  it  forty  times  with  all  imagin- 
able attention,  the  honour  of  laying  before 
you  the  means  employed  to  open  it.  I 
have  examined  the  infide  of  it  in  two  diffe- 
rent journeys  ; twice  I have  mounted  it, 
and  I cannot  help  admiring  the  fagacity 
with  which  that  author  has  developed  the 
mechanifm  of  that  allonifhing  edifice.  I 
fhall  fubjoin  his  enquiries,  and  his  plan 
of  the  pyramid,  fince  I could  only  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  as  he  does,  and  all  the  honour 
of  the  difcovery  belongs  to  him.  I (hall 
only  add  fome  neceffary  notes. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  6cc. 

LET- 


* 


* 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Remarks  on  the  interior  fruCture  of  the 
great  pyramid,  its  apartments,  the  means 
employed  by  the  architects  to  Jhut  it,  and 
render  it  maccejjible,  with  the  method 
now  ufed  of  procuring  ad??iittance.  ‘This 
article  is  extracted  from  the  learned  Mail- 
let . Subjoined  is  a chart,  with  notes,  and 
refections . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

J 

N0T  only,  Sir,  has  the  great  pyramid 
been  coated,  and  finished  on  the 
outfide,  but  it  was  fhut,  and  has  been 
forcibly  opened.  This  I take  upon  me 
to  eftablifh,  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
fa£t. 

This  violence  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fil'd  place  at  the  natural  entry  of  the  py- 
ramid, whence,  as  may  be  feen  with  a 

0^4  little 
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little  attention,  fome  of  the  Rones  which 
lhut  it,  and  were  of  an  enormous  fize,  have 
been  removed.  Thefe  Rones  were  placed 
above  a paRage^  which,  by  a Reep  defcent, 
leads  you  to  the  centre  of  the  pyramid, 
and  to  the  chambers  where  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  had  built  it  were  to  be  depo~ 
fited.  This  paflage,  which  Ropes  very 
rapidly,  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  has 
its  entrance  at  a hundred  feet  from  the 
bafe  of  the  pyramid.  You  get  to  it  by  a 
fort  of  hill,  of  about  that  height,  formed 
by  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid  itfelf.  Thé 
paflage  is  three  feet  three  inches  fquare, 
and  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  very 
even  Rones,  of  the  fame  marble  of  which 
it  is  compofed*  Above  the  opening  of 
the  entrance  into  this  paflage,  one  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  a fpace  of 
nine  or  ten  feet,  whence  Rones  of  a 
prodigious  fize  have  been  carried  off,  as 
appears  from  thofe  which  remain.  This 
Remark  alone  would  fufliciently  prove  that 
the  pyramid  has  been  clofed,  fince  thefe 
iRones  can  only  have  been  removed,  to 

difcover 
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difcover  the  entrance  of  the  pafTage,  or 
to  get  a better  hold  of  thofe  which  were 
in  the  pafTage  itfelf,  and  which  were  bound 
to  thofe  that  have  been  wrenched  oft. 
This  may  be  obferved  at  the  letter  A. 
After  removing  thefe  prodigious  {tones,  and 
thofe  of  the  pafTage,  which  were  under  the 
former,  it  was  eafy  to  draw  out  the  others, 
by  taking  hold  of  the  part  of  them  that 
projected  externally.  It  is  fuppofed,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  execution  of  fuch  an 
tnterprize  more  difficult,  that  in  placing 
thefe  dories  in  the  paflage,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a very  drong  cement,  that 
they  might  adhere  more  cloleiy  to  the 
wall  of  the  pafTage,  and  conftitute  only 
one  mafs  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
building  ; but  by  making  ufe  of  dronger 
powers,  and  by  the  means  of  hot- water 
funning  in  the  channel  marked  B.  they 
had  fucceeded  in  dedroying  the  quality  of 
the  cement,  and  in  detaching  thefe  {tones, 
which  they  then  drew  out  with  little 
trouble.  It  is  certain,  at  lead  that  they 
have  been  able  to  extract  them  without 
at  all  injuring  the  dones  which  form  the 

paflage. 
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pattage.  In  fadt,  they  are  as  well  polifhed  at 
prefent,  as  on  the  firft  day,  except  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pattage,  where  they  have  fince 
hammered  out  cavities  two  or  three  fingers 
deep.  This  precaution  was  necettary,  to 
facilitate  the  entry  and  return  of  the  per- 
fons  who  vifit  the  pyramid.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  aid,  it 
would  be  impofilble  to  defcend  this  pattage, 
without  being  hurried  rapidly  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  that  to  remount,  it  would  be 
necettary  to  tie  one’s  felf  by  cords  fattened 
at  the  external  entrance. 

I have  hinted  above  that  this  pattage 
was  compofed  of  marble  ; I further  add, 
that  the  ttones  which  form  its  four  fides, 
are  in  fadt,  of  the  finett  white  marble,  and 
confequently  the  hardeft.  I acknowledge 
that  it  is  rather  of  a yellowifh  caft;  owing, 
doubtlefs,  to  length  of  time  fgj.  One  of 

thefe 

(g)  It  is  not  grown  yellow  from  time,  it  is  its 
natural  colour.  There  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Col- 
zoum,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  im- 
menfe  quarry  of  this  yellow  marble.  The  fandy 
plain  which  leads  to  it  is  called  Elaraba — the  Plain 

of  Waggons.  This  name  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 

the 
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thefe  prodigious  Hones  which  were  remo- 
ved, as  I have  laid,  from  before  the  aper- 
ture of  the  paflage,  when  the  pyramid  was 
forced,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  entrance. 

It  is  cuflomary  to  get  upon  it  and  eat, 
when  one  vifits  this  illuHrious  monument. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  marble,  as 
well  as  all  thofe  which  form  the  other  paf- 
fages.  It  is  on  this  principle  I have  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Hones,  which  clofed  the 
firft  paHage  I have  juft  fpoken  of,  and  even 
all  the  other  paffages  of  the  pyramid,  were 
alfo  of  the  fame  marble,  preferred,  doubt- 
lefs,  to  any  other,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme durability.  It  is  very  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  this,  by  lifting  up  one  half  of  the 
Hone  Hill  exifling  at  the  place  marked  C. 
where  the  interior  and  exterior  palfages 
join.  With  refpedt  to  the  iniide  of  the 
pyramid,  it  is  fo  dark,  and  fo  blackened 

the  waggons  made  ufe  of  to  convey  the  marble  to 
the  Nile,  from  whence  it  was  tranfported,  by  water, 
almoft  to  the  foot  of  the  pyramids.  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  afiure  us  that  the  (tones,  with  which  they  were 
covered,  were  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Arabia, 
faecaufc  that  part  of  Egypt  was  then  called  Arabia. 
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by  the  fmoke  of  the  candles,  and  wax- 
lights  burnt  there  for  ages,  by  perfons  who 
have  vifited  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  quality  of 
the  Hones  of  the  halls*  and  other  places 
within  this  enormous  mafs.  One  only 
obferves  that  they  have  been  finely  po- 
liffied,  that  they  are  of  the  greateft  du- 
rability, and  fo  well  jointed,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  infert  the  point  of  a knife 
between  them. 

They  had  cleared  this  firft  pafiage,  and 
accomplifhed  this  laborious  work,  when  a 
fécond,  ftill  more  confiderable,  prefented 
itfelf.  It  was  then  necefiary  to  extract 
the  ftones  with  which  another  pafiage  was 
filled,  which  went  up  from  this  towards 
the  fummit  of  the  pyramid,  by  a route  as 
fteep  as  the  other  was  Hoping.  The  firft 
queftion  was,  how  to  find  out  where  the 
pafiage  which  mounted  towards  the  top 
terminated  in  that  which  they  had  open- 
ed ; and  l fuppofe  they  difcovered  it,  al- 
though the  fione,  which  clofed  this  pafiage, 
was  fo  exactly  fitted,  as  to  leave  no  mark 

of 
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of  any  opening  whatever.  It  could  only 
be  obferved,  that  it  did  not,  like  the  others, 
pafs  over  the  upper  part  of  thefirft  paflage; 
this  was  difcovered  by  founding  with  the 
point  of  a knife,  or  fome  other  inftru- 
ment,  which  could  eafily  be  puttied  into 
the  cement  that  covered  this  ttone,  and 
joined  it  to  thofe  of  the  lower  paflage. 
This  was  found  out,  at  ten  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  latter  paflage,  the  bet- 
ter to  deceive  thofe  who  might  fearch  to 
difcover  this  opening.  This  ttone  was 
firft  attacked,  and  it  was  no  eafy  work. 
The  place  was  very  narrow,  and  the  work 
muft  have  been  carried  on  above  the  head, 
by  lying  on  the  back,  without  being  able 
to  ufe  the  ttrength  of  the  arms  but  very 
feebly,  and  at  the  rifk  of  being  crufhed 
every  moment  by  a heavy  mafs  ready  to 
fall  upon  them.  This  may  be  feen  by 
catting  the  eye  on  the  figure,  at  letter  C. 
After  overcoming,  however,  by  the  ham- 
mer, the  refiftance  of  this  firft  ttone,  which 
mutt  have  had  a hold  in  this  place,  there 
fucceeded  a fécond,  which  ran  along  the 
bottom  of  the  paflage,  and  which  mutt  have 

been 
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been  worked  in  another  manner.  At 
length  they  got  the  better  of  this  as  well 
as  of  the  former  ; but  as  another  Hill  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  the  labour  being  thought  too 
tedious,  this  method  was  abandoned,  and 
after  preventing  the  defcent  of  the  Hone 
which  followed,  and  fhut  up  the  entrance 
of  the  paflage,  they  made  at  the  place 
marked  D.  a forced  route  of  forty  feet 
long,  by  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  in  the 
ilones  which  lined  the  lower  paflage,  and 
which  were  at  its  extremity.  This  route 
is  pointed  out  in  the  plate  by  the  letter 
E .(b)',  in  Tome  places  it  is  narrow  and 
very  low  ; in  others  it  is  high  enough  to 
admit  of  a man’s  {landing  eredl.  This  work 
coll  an  infinite  deal  of  labour.  Turning 
at  length  to  the  left,  towards  the  upper 
paflage,  they  removed  from  the  fide  of  it 
three  or  four  Ilones,  which  made  an  open- 


(h)  This  uneven  winding  route,  very  different  from 
the  paflages  of  the  pyramid,  evidently  proves  that 
it  has  been  entered  by  force.  What  prodigious  pains 
and  labour  it  muff;  have  coft,  to  clear  out  a road  of 
forty  feet,  in  a narrow  fpace,  and  through  a mafs  of 
enormous  ftones  ! 
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ing  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  broad  in  the 
place  marked  G.  But  before  I fpeak  of 
the  continuation  of  this  work,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  the  real  done  which  clofed 
the  pafiage  in  the  place  where  it  formed 
an  angle  with  the  lower  one,  that  this 
done,  which  had  been  cut  in  proportion 
to  that  angle,  and  which  exa&ly  clofed 
this  entry,  has  really  been  removed  as  I 
have  mentioned.  The  done  in  fad,  with 
which  it  is  at  prefent  clofed,  by  no  means 
fits  it,  but  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  an  inter- 
val of  three  or  four  fingers  at  the  upper 
part,  which  ought  to  be  longer  there  than 
at  the  lower.  This  may  be  feen  at  the 
place  marked  F.  in  the  plate. 

When  they  had  wrenched  off,  and  bro- 
ken the  three  dones,  which  doled  the  fide 
of  the  upper  pafiage,  from  the  place  marked 
G,  it  was  necefiary  to  attempt  to  empty  it 
of  all  the  other  dones,  not  only  thole  which 
correfponded  with  that  opening,  but  thole 
alfo  which  were  above,  to  an  unknown  ex- 
tent. This  was  a difficult  and  very  tedious 
undertaking,  fince  only  one  perfon  could 
work  in  a lpace  of  three  feet  three  inches 

1 qua  re. 
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fquare.  There  was  reafon  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  betides  the  great  number  of  hones 
that  might  be  met  with  in  the  paffage, 
there  might  perhaps  be  beyond  it,  in  a 
place  not  fo  narrow,  a long  continuation 
of  the  fame  hones  ready  to  choke  up  this 
patfage  in  proportion  as  it  was  cleared  out. 
This  was  in  fadt  an  augmentation  of  pain 
and  labour  the-  architect  had  not  failed  to 
prepare  for  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to 
penetrate  by  this  patfage  into  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid.  To  fave  a part  of  this  la- 
bour, inhead  of  attempting  to  break  thefe 
hones  one  after  the  other  at  the  place  mark- 
ed G,  where  the  paffage  had  already  been 
attacked  and  begun  upon,  they  took  the  re- 
folution  of  fupporting  thefe  hones  in  the 
paffage  itfelf,  by  haying,  by  means  of  a 
prop,  or  otherwife,  the  hone  above  that 
which  they  intended  breaking.  They  then 
fet  to  the  work,  and  beginning  with  thofe 
hones  which  they  broke  and  fupported  by 
props  of  a proportionable  length  as  they 
proceeded,  they  continued  it  from  hone  to 
hone,  and  hill  advancing,  hill  keeping 
\vithin  the  fize  of  the  paffage,  until  they  a c 
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length  arrived  at  its  extremity,  and  at  a 
fpace  of  which  I am  going  to  fpeak. 

As  for  the  reft,  it  is  proper  to  obferve 
that  as  long  as  the  paftage  lafted,  and  in 
its  whole  length,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  very  great  efforts  to  break  the  ftones 
it  was  filed  with.  The  blows  of  the 
hammer,  the  blows  they  had  ftruck  on  the 
wedges  they  made  ufe  of  to  execute  this 
work,  fo  injured  every  part  of  this  paftage, 
that  from  being  fquare,  they  have  made  it 
almoft  round  ; which  inconteftably  proves 
that  they  wmrked  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
confequently  had  adopted  the  meafure  of 
propping  the  ftones  to  break  them  in  it. 
Indeed  had  this  work  been  executed  at  the 
opening  of  the  paftage  marked  G,  where  it 
had  been  begun,  that  part  only  of  the  paf- 
fage  would  have  been  injured  j the  remain- 
der of  it,  fourfcore  feet  in  length,  defgned 
by  the  letter  H in  the  plate,  from  whence 
the  ftones  would  only  have  Aid  to  the  place 
where  the  paftage  had  been  opened,  would 
have  remained  entire,  and  in  as  good  pre- 
fervation  as  in  all  the  other  places,  where 
Vol.  I.  R it 
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it  Rill  fubfifts  complete,  even  to  the 
hall. 

When  they  had  got  to  the  extremity  of 
this  paftage,  they  found  that  its  upper  part 
was  wanting  ; they  even  difcovered  that  it 
had  loft  a foot  of  its  capacioufnefs,  ftnce  it 
was  no  more  than  two  feet  and  a half  deep. 
This  fpace  however  extending  from  one 
part  to  the  other  a foot  and  a half  in  length, 
formed  a vacancy  of  three  feet,  and  made 
this  interval  fix  feet  and  a half  wide, 
which  compofed  on  each  fide  of  the  paf- 
fage  two  elevations,  or  benches,  two  feet 
and  a half  high,  and  a foot  and  a half 
wide.  They  extended  upwards  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  firft  paftage,  for 
the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  according  to  my  meafuring; 
others  make  it  one  hundred  and  forty.  At 
the  extremity  of  thefe  benches  and  of  the 
paftage,  one  meets  with  an  efplanade  or 
platform  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  and  fix 
feet  and  a half  wide,  as  all  this  interval  is 
above  the  benches.  This  fpace  is  marked 
by  the  letter  R in  the  more  extenfive  plate 
of  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  as  it  is  given 
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on  the  fide  of  the  pyramid.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  every  two  feet  and  a half,  there 
are  formed  in  the  benches  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  adjoining  the  wall,  openings  of 
a foot  in  length,  fix  inches  wide,  and  eight 
deep,  perpendicularly  cut.  I Shall  explain 
in  what  follows,  the  ufe  they  weredefigned 
for.  Thefe  benches  and  holes  which  ac- 
company the  paffage  marked  P,  are  defign-- 
ed  in  the  plate  by  the  letter 

The  fides  of  the  gallery  rife  twenty  five 
feet  above  the  benches.  From  thence  to 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  the  wall  is  per- 
fectly equal  ; it  is  then  ffraightened  by  a 
itone  which  projects  about  three  fingers  ; 
three  feet  above  that  another  fione  projects 
as  much,  and  is  followed  at  the  fame  dis- 
tance by  a third,  which  equally  advances. 
A fourth,  in  fhort,  does  the  fame  three  feet 
higher.  From  that  there  is  only  four  feet 
of  wall  to  the  top,  which  is  flat,  and  near- 
ly as  wide  as  the  paffage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gallery,  that  is  to  fay,  about  three  feet, 
three  inches.  All  this  elevation  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  architect,  for  placing  the 
hones  deftined  to  clofe  the  pafl'ages.  What 
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I have  juft  been  faying  of  the  narrowing 
of  the  gallery  in  proportion  as  it  rifes,  may 
be  feen  in  the  plate  marked  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities by  the  letter  S. 

On  coming  out  of  the  paftage  marked 
by  the  letter  H,  and  on  entering  the  gal- 
lery, one  finds  on  the  right  hand  an  opening 
made  in  the  wall.  It  occupies  a part  of  the 
bench  ; this  hole  is  almoft  round,  cut  in 
the  fhape  of  a fmall  door  of  about  three 
feet  high  by  two  and  a half  wide.  From 
this  hole  one  defcends  into  a well  I fhall 
hereafter  fpeak  of,  and  of  the  ufe  for  which 
it  was  intended.  This  hole  is  at  the  let- 
ter I. 

Once  arrived  at  the  gallery,  it  was  not 
at  all  difficult  to  break  the  ftones  which 
filled  the  paftage  P,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  being  above  the  benches,  as  from  the 
greater  width  of  the  gallery,  which  gave 
the  workmen  liberty  to  employ  their  tools, 
and  to  ftrike  at  their  eafe  the  iron  wedges 
they  made  ufe  of  to  wrench  and  fplinter 
the  ftones.  They  could  begin,  in  fhort, 
with  the  laft,  which  was  ftill  more  eafy  to 
break  than  all  the  others,  lince  they  could 
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ftand  ereCt  in  the  paffige,  the  more 
eadly  to  accomplilh  it.  After  finishing 
this  work,  and  freeing  this  fpace  from  the 
rubbilh  of  the  broken  dones,  they  would 
examine  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  and 
remark  that  the  firft  dones  with  which  it 
was  covered  at  the  didance  of  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  feet,  marked  by  the  letter  L, 
did  not  traverfe  the  benches.  On  this 
difcovery  it  was  eafy  to  remove  thefe  dones 
one  after  the  other.  This  place  was  no 
fooner  cleared,  than  a platform  appeared 
of  ten  feet  long,  and  as  many  high,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a continuation  of  the 
padage,  and  which  formed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gallery  a triangle  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  extent.  At  the  fame  time,  on  a 
level  with  the  platform,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  padage  which  led  to  the  gallery,  they 
difcovered  a continuation  of  the  padage 
three  feet  three  inches  fquare.  This  new 
padage  was,  before  that,  covered  with 
dones  which  they  had  juft  removed.  It 
was  naturally  conjectured  that  this  road 
mud  necedarily  lead  to  fome  fecret  part  of 
the  pyramid,  which  they  determined  to 
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find  out.  It  was  eafy  to  extract  frojn  this 
pafiage,  marked  N in  the  plate,  the  fiones 
which  ferved  to  block  it  up,  fince  there  was 
room  enough  to  work  conveniently,  and 
they  might  be  removed  out  of  the  pafiage 
in  a firaight  line.  They  broke  them  in 
this  fpace  which  was  at  its  entrance  ; this 
pafiage  was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  beyond,  there  was 
a vaulted  chamber. 

This  hall,  marked  in  the  plate  O,  is 
feventeen  feet  and  a half  long,  and  fifteen 
feet  ten  inches  wide  -,  its  roof  is  fharp,  en 
dos  d'ane , in  the  form  of  an  afs’s  back.  On 
the  eafrern  fide  of  this  hall  is  a niche  funk 
three  feet  into  the  wall,  and  eight  feet  high 
by  three  wide.  There  had  doubtlefs  been 
a mummy  in  this  niche,  placed  eredt,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  cuftom.  ’ It  was 
probably  the  body  of  the  Queen  whofe 
hufband  built  the  pyramid,  nor  have  I any 
doubt  that  this  prince  was  buried  in  the 
hall  above  this,  to  which  it  was  perpendi  * 
cular,  but  about  one  hundred  feet  higher, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  at  letters  O and 
PD.  Cn  entering  this  hall,  the  laft  fione 
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one  finds  on  the  right  hand,  had  a fhelving 
proje&ion  at  its  extremity  of  about  three 
fingers,  which  had  been  done  on  purpofe 
to  prevent  that  which  was  to  ferve  to  clofe 
up  the  paffage  marked  N,  from  entering  in- 
to the  hall.  It  is  probable  that  this  latter 
hone  had  a notch  on  the  fame  fide,  that  it 
might  fit  well,  and  join  the  wall  of  the 
apartment  which  correfponded  with  that 
entry.  But  I ought  not  to  quit  this  place 
without  mentioning  a difcovery  I made  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  paffage  fpj.  I leave 
to  others  more  expert  than  myfelf  to  de- 
termine what  has  been  the  caufe  of  this 
accident.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  muff  have  been  the  effedt  of  fome 
earthquake,  or  perhaps  the  fettling  of  this 
enormous  mafs,  either  heavier,  or  with  a 
lefs  folid  foundation,  on  one  fide  than 

(p)  This  long  and  very  remarkable  flit  is  at  leafl 
fix  lines  in  width.  It  ftrikes  you  at  firft  fight.  It  is 
on  the  fide  next  the  Nile.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  which  filtrate  through  the  fand,  has 
fhrunk  a little  under  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
pyramid. 
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the  other.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  I 
have  never  obferved  a fimilar  defedt  in  any 
other  part  of  the  pyramid,  although  I have 
examined  it  with  the  mod  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  part  of  the  gallery  in 
particular  that  I have  not  accurately  examin- 
ed. To  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a pole, 
which  it  was  not  poftlble  to  introduce 
through  the  crooked  way  by  which  one 
is  obliged  to  gain  the  diredt  paffage,  I faf- 
tened  feveral  dicks  together,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  tied  fome  lighted  wax-tapers  ; 
I caufed  them  to  be  lifted  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  roof  and  the  wall,  without  ever  be- 
ing able  to  difcover  any  defedl.  I only 
obferved  that  the  fides  were  disfigured  in 
fome  places,  and  that  on  the  right,  a piece 
of  the  wall  was  wanting,  above  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  gallery.  This  accident 
happened  doubtlefs  by  the  fall  of  fome 
done,  in  the  diutting  of  the  pyramid,  the 
manner  of  doing  which  I fhall  hereafter 
defcribe.  Slipping  from  the  workman’s 
hands,  it  had  fallen  from  the  fcaftold, 
and  broken  the  place  againd  which  it 
fell. 
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On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  firft  hall  I have 
teen  fpeaking  of,  I muft  obferve  likewife, 
that  they  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  there 
was  fome  hidden  treafure  below  it.  This 
appears  from  a breach  made  in  it,  by 
means  of  which  one  may,  by  paffing 
over  fome  irregular  hones,  penetrate  into 
the  body  of  the  pyramid,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  paces.  The 
hones  that  have  been  broken  and  extract- 
ed from  that  place  at  prefent  almoft  fill 
the  whole  of  the  hall.  The  fame  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  the  upper  hall; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  both,  they  have 
had  no  other  recompenfe  for  the  in- 
finite pains  they  took  to  fpoil  fuch  beau- 
tiful works,  than  the  mortification  of 
having  fruitlefsly  employed  much  time  and 
labour. 

After  difcovering  the  fecret  of  this  fïrft 
hall,  nothing  remained  but  to  penetrate 
into  that  where  the  body  of  the  king  was 
fhut  up.  They  did  not  doubt  that  they 
fhould  meet  with  it  at  the  top  of  the 
efplanade,  which  was,  as  I have  obferved, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gallery  ; and 
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they  concluded,  with  reafon,  that  it  mud: 
be  fituated  above,  and  exactly  on  a level 
with  the  former.  At  the  end  of  this  plat- 
form, in  fa<tt,  which,  in  the  plate  annexed 
to  the  pyramid,  is  marked  with  the  letter 
R,  they  obferved  a continuation  of  the 
paffage,  of  three  feet  three  inches,  perfectly 
clofed.  This  they  firft  fet  about  clearing. 
This  continuation  of  the  paffage  is  marked 
in  the  fame  figure  by  the  letter  T.  It  is 
probable  that  the  firft  fione  which  clofed 
it  was  fo  ttrongly  fattened  that  it  would 
require  the  greateft  trouble  to  force  it. 
This  appears  from  a piece  of  the  upper 
ttone,  that  has  been  broken,  undoubtedly 
to  get  a hold  on  the  lower  one  which 
blocked  the  paffage.  It  was  at  length  re- 
moved, after  many  efforts,  and  a fécond 
was  wrenched  off  alfo,  which,  with  the  for- 
mer, opened  a fpace  of  feven  feet  and  a half 
in  length.  They  wifhed  to  continue  to 
penetrate  this  extremity  of  the  paffage  ; 
but  after  thefe  two  ttones,  they  met  with  a 
third  which  could  not  be  moved,  becaufe 
it  was  higher  and  wider  than  the  opening. 
This  was  the  architect’s  latt  refource  to 
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deceive  whoever  might  reach  thus  far,  and 
to  prevent  the  examining  any  further  this 
myfterious  hall,  which  was  not  twelve 
paces  from  that  wherein  repofed  the  body 
of  the  king,  Nand  where  his  treafures 
mud  be,  in  cafe  any  were  buried  with 
him.  In  fpite  of  this  difficulty  however, 
this  done  did  not  impofe  upon  the  work- 
men, nor  difcourage  thofe  who  had  under- 
taken to  vifit  the  whole  pyramid.  They 
adailed  it  with  the  hammer,  and  fucceeded 
in  breaking  it  after  much  time  and  trou- 
ble. It  was  fix  feet  long,  four  wide,  and 
poffibly  five  or  fix  high,  fince  at  this  place 
there  was  a fpace  of  fifteen  feet  high,  which 


at  the  end  of  eight  feet  elevation,  widened 
four  feet,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  fide  of  the 
gallery.  This  extenfion  is  marked  by  the 
letter  &.  It  correfponded  with  an  opening 
of  the  pafiage  one  foot  and  a half  wide, 
anterior  to  this  large  done < by  two  feet. 

1 thall  point  out  in  the  fequel  what  ufe  it 
was  defigned  for. 

At  the  top  of  this  void  there  was  in  the 
wall  which  clofed  the  paflage  on  both  fides, 

2 hollow  ot  a foot  deep,  and  of  about  the 
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fame  height.  Thefe  holes,  marked  in  the 
plate  by  the  letters  A A,  have  been  made  on 
purpofe.  They  ferved  for  places  for  power- 
ful levers,  or  crofs  beams,  to  fufpend  ftrong 
ropes  from,  which,  by  iron  rings  fattened  to 
the  great  ttone  I have  fpoken  of,  held  it 
fufpended  in  the  void  marked  Z,  which  it 
filed  until  the  time  of  letting  it  drop  on 
the  paflage  BB  ; that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  body  of  the  king  was  fhut  up  in  the 
hall.  The  opening  of  a foot  and  a half 
made  in  the  pattage  V,  and  which  preceded 
by  two  feet  the  fpace  occupied  by  the 
great  ttone,  was  contrived  to  let  the  work- 
men out  after  they  had  let  down  that 
enormous  ttone.  This  opening  was  fhut 
after  they  came  out,  by  a ttone  two  feet 
thick,  that  exadtly  fitted,  and  was  brought 
under  the  opening  by  means  of  two  iron 
rings  fattened  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  part  of  it.  To  thefe  two  rings 
were  fixed  two  chains,  which  corre- 
fponded  above  with  another  heavier  ttone, 
hanging  over  the  top  of  the  open- 
ing Z,  occupied  by  the  great  ttone  that 
left  it  open,  by  falling  on  the  pattage. 

The 
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The  ropes  which  fupported  this  enormous 
/lone  had  for  a point  of  fupport  the  pillar 
marked  Y in  the  plate.  They  reded  how- 
ever on  the  lower  done,  whild  the  workmen 
got  out  by  the  aperture  of  one  foot  and  a 
half,  which  I have  fpoken  of,  and  which  re- 
mained between  that  and  the  upper  open- 
ing. In  (hort,  as  foon  as  they  had  got  out 
of  that  cavity,  the  done  was  no  longer  ba- 
lanced, and  was  lifted  by  the  counterpoife 
into  the  place  it  was  to  occupy,  where 
it  was  exadly  fitted  by  another  done  in 
the  fihape  of  an  efcutcheon  three  fingers 
wide  ; this  efcutcheon  had  been  con- 
trived by  cutting  the  done,  where  it  is 
enchafed.  It  is  three  fingers  thick,  by  fix 
or  feven  wide,  and  is  of  a man’s  height, 
when  on  entering  the  pyramid  at  the  pre- 
fent  day  one  raifes  one’s  body  in  the  cavity 
marked  V,  which  made  the  lad  part  of 
the  fecret  employed  to  fecure  the  hall  from 
violation.  This  fort  of  efcutcheon  of  three 
fingers  thicknefs  is  marked  by  the  letter 
X,  and  merits  attention. 

Along  the  walls,  which  form  the  fides 
of  the  paflage  where  the  large  done  of  fix 
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feet  long,  and  four  wide,  was  fhut  up,  one 
obferves  on  each  fide  fome  round  channels 
three  fingers  deep,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  marked  in  the  plate.  This  Was  done  to 
let  the  hone  fall  more  eafily,  and  more 
exactly  into  its  place,  and  to  render  it 
firmer  and  more  immoveable  in  cafe  of  an 
attempt  upon  it.  All  thefe  precautions 
prove  the  extreme  pains  they  took  to  fecure 
the  body  of  the  prince  from  violation,  fup- 
pofing  that  men  might  be  found  hardy 
and  impious  enough  to  undertake  it.  If, 
after  the  hone  of  a foot  and  a half  wide, 
and  three  and  a half  long,  which  was  the 
meafure  of  the  opening  marked  V formed 
in  the  pafiage,  there  hill  remained  the 
lmalleh  degree  of  light,  it  w'as  filled  with 
cement.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  alfo 
that  this  hone  itfelf  was  covered  with  it, 
before  it  was  introduced  upwards  into  the 
cavity  it  was  to  clofe  ; which  rendered 
its  pofition  more  doping,  by  fupporting  it 
againh  the  force  of  the  counterpoife.  A 
few  hrokes  of  the  handle  of  the  hammer 
would  be  fufficient  to  free  it  from  the  cement 
where  there  was  too  much,  and  to  enable 

it 
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it  to  reach  its  defined  place.  This  ftone 
no  longer  exifts,  nor  even  the  large  one, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  break  in 
pieces  to  tear  it  from  the  place  it  oc- 
cupied. Whoever  examines  with  at- 
tention the  difpofition  of  the  cavities 
I have  juft  defcribed,  and  which  pre- 
cede only  by  lix  feet  the  entrance  of  the 
hall,  where  the  king’s  body  was  deposited, 
muft  be  perfuaded  that  things  have  been 
thus  executed  ; and  in  the  fmall  fpace  of 
nine  feet,  muft  admire  the  art  and  in- 
genuity of  the  architect.  It  is  to  facili- 
tate the  knowledge  of  this,  that  I have  re- 
prefented  at  large  and  feparately,  thefe  dif- 
ferent circumftances  at  the  fide  of  the  figure 
I have  given  of  the  pyramid.  The  fight 
will  explain  the  fecret,  better  than  any 
detail. 

After  extracting  by  the  force  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  in  fragments,  the  great  ftone  from 
the  channelled  fpace  where  it  had  defcended, 
they  got  to  the  laft,  which  terminated  at 
the  hall,  and  filled  the  fpace  marked  BB. 
This  was  not  difficult  to  draw;  it  was  lifted 
almoft  without  refiftance,  after  which  there 
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was  a free  entrance  to  this  myfierious  and 
well  defended  hall.  This  place,  marked 
DD  in  the  plate,  has  a flat  roof,  com- 
pofed  of  nine  Rones.  The  feven  middle 
ones  are  four  feet  wide  by  more  than  fix- 
teen  long,  fince,  on  either  hand,  they  reR 
upon  the  two  walls  which  run  from  EaR 
to  WeR,  and  are  at  fixteen  feet  diflance 
from  each  other.  Two  feet  only  of  the 
width  of  each  of  the  other  two  Rones 
which  are  by  the  fide  of  thefe  are  vifible  ; 
the  remainder  is  concealed  in  the  walls  on 
which  their  extremities  reR.  I leave  to 
conjecture  what  may  have  been  found  in 
this  hall.  Hi  Rory,  which  undertakes  to 
tranfmit  to  poflerity  only  the  memory  of 
laudable  actions,  or  of  fuch  as  ought  to 
be  avoided,  does  not  with  to  perpetuate  the 
recollection  of  outrages  againfi  nature,  fince 
they  carry  their  own  horror  with  them. 
Thus,  burying  in  oblivion  the  name  of  the 
impious  wretch  who  laid  his  facrilegious 
hands  upon  this  tomb,  the  wifhes  alfo  to 
leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the  lecret  of  its 
contents.  At  this  day,  however,  of  all 
that  might  have  been  contained  in  this 
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apartment,  there  remains  only  a cafe  of 
marble  granite  fb),  feven  or  eight  feet 
long,  by  four  wide,  and  as  many  high. 
It  has  been  depofited  when  this  place  was 
fhut  at  the  top,  and  remains  now,  only  be- 
caufe  it  could  not  be  moved  without  break- 
ing, and  that  it  would  thereby  be  rendered 
of  no  ufe.  This  cafe  had  a lid,  as  one  may 
fee  from  the  form  of  its  edges,  but  it  has 
been  broken  off  in  moving  it,  and  there 
are  now  no  traces  of  it.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly this  cafe  which  contained  the  body  of 
the  king,  enciofed  in  two  or  three  boxes  of 
precious  wood,  agreeable  to  the  cuflom  in 
ufe  amongft  the  great.  It  is  alfo  highly 
probable  that  this  hall  contained  many 
other  cafes  belides  that  of  the  prince,  efpe- 
cially  of  perfons  buried  with  him  in  the 
iàmetomb,  as  it  were,  to  keep  him  com- 

(h)  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Sarcophagus  was  of 
yellowifh  marble,  like  that  of  the  firft  ftone  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  exterior  paflage.  A naturalift  who  fhoulci 
examine  thefe  different  marbles,  and  thofe  which  were 
taken  from  Mount  Colzoum,  a few  leagues  from  the 
fpot  where  the  monaftery  of  St.  Antony  is  built,  would 
furnifh  the  ftrongefl  degree  of  evidence. 
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pany.  In  fadf,  when  the  body  of  the  king, 
who  built  this  pyramid,  was  depofited  in 
this  fuperb  maufoleum,  feveral  living  per- 
fons,  deftined  never  to  come  out  of  it,  and 
to  be  buried  alive  with  their  prince,  were 
introduced  there  at  the  fame  time  ; a fadt 
which  I cannot  doubt  of,  after  the  con- 
vincing proof  I have  of  it.  It  is  on 
the  following  teftimony,  that  I found  my 
opinion  : precifely  in  the  middle  of  this 
hall,  which  is  32  feet  long,  by  19  high, 
and  16  wide,  one  remarks  two  holes  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  elevated  three  feet 
and  a half  above  the  pavement.  One  which 
faces  the  north,  is  one  foot  long,  by  eight 
inches  high,  and  goes  in  a right  line  to 
the  outfide  of  the  pyramid.  This  hole  is 
now  blocked  up  by  Rones,  at  five  or  fix 
feet  from  its  aperture.  The  other  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
floor,  is  perfedtly  round,  and  is  fpacious 
enough  to  admit  the  two  fifis.  It  then 
widens  to  the  fize  of  a foot  in  diameter, 
and  continuing  to  defcend,  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid.  Thefe  two  holes 
are  marked  by  the  letter  C.  I think,  and 
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I hope  every  fenfible  man  will  think  with 
me,  that  both  one  and  the  other  of 
them  could  have  no  other  ufe  than  to 
ferve  the  perfons  fhut  up  in  this  tomb  with 
the  body  of  the  prince.  The  firft  was 
defigned  to  give  them  air.  It  was  through 
this  alfo  they  received  their  food,  and 
every  thing  they  flood  in  need  of;  for  which 
purpofe  they  were  doubtlefs  provided  with 
a long  cafket,  proportioned  to  the  fize 
of  the  paflage.  To  this  machine  was 
faflened  a long  cord,  for  the  perfons  fhut 
up  in  the  pyramid,  by  means  of  which  they 
might  draw  it  to  them;  and  another,  like- 
wife  connected  with  the  machine,  hung 
on  the  exterior  fide,  fo  that  the  cafket 
might  be  reciprocally  drawn  from  withour. 
It  was  probably  by  this  means  that  the 
perfons  Haut  up  in  this  edifice  were  fup- 
plied  with  neceffaries  as  long  as  any  of  them 
remained  alive.  On  entering  it  I fuppofe 
that  each  of  them  was  furnifhed  with  a 
coffin  to  be  buried  in,  and  that  they  fuc- 
ceffively  rendered  each  other  this  la  ft  pious 
duty,  until  the  laft,  who  muft  want  that 
fuccour  his  companions  had  derived  from 
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him  Tel  f and  the  others.  The  fécond  hole 
ferved  to  empty  dirt,  which  fell  into  a 
deep  refervoir  made  for  that  purpofe.  I 
intended  to  have  made  a feàrch  without 
fide  the  pyramid,  at  the  place  which  cor- 
refponded  with  the  oblong  hole,  and  to- 
wards which  there  are  two  punctuated 
lines  in  the  plate  which  reprefents  the  in- 
lide  of  the  building.  Perhaps  I fhould 
there  have  found  frelh  proofs  of  what  I 
have  advanced  ; but  befides  that  this  re- 
fearch  might  have  given  umbrage  to  the 
powers  of  the  country,  who  would  not 
have  failed  to  imagine  that  one  was  try- 
ing to  difcover  fome  hidden  treafure,  I 
thought  it  pofiible  that  this  hole  might 
terminate  in  fome  hollow  of  the  external 
part,  and  was  apprehenfive  of  finding  its 
extremity  wholly  blocked  up,  either  by  the 
body  of  the  pyramid,  or  at  lead  by  the 
ftones  of  the  coating.  From  what  I have 
faid,  however,  others  may  purfue  the  enquiry 
at  the  fpot  which  correfponds  with  that 
aperture.  By  that  there  will  be  a full  proof 
of  the  ufe  of  this  hole,  although  it  does 
not  admit  of  a doubt  with  pie,  and  feems 
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impoffible  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way. 

After  explaining  with  as  much  perfpi- 
cuity  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  would 
allow,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  efforts 
the  pyramid  was  opened,  I fhall  clear 
up  a doubt  which  the  reader  mull  have 

darted  on  perufing  this  firft  part. 

It  remains  to  know  where  the  magazine 
was  placed  for  fo  many  fcones  as  were  ne~ 
ced'arily  employed  in  blocking  up  the  paf- 
fages  I have  fpoken  of,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  flopped  by  the  workmen  , 
who  afterwards  came  out  from  the  infide. 
This  difcuffion  is  no  doubt  as  curious  as 
the  red,  and  merits  at  lead,  as  much  at- 
tention. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  in  the 

benches  which  ran  along  each  fide  of  the 
paflage  of  124  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery  were  mortices  perpendicularly  hewn, 
of  a foot  long,  fix  inches  wide,  and  eight 
deep.  This  may  be  feen  at  the  letter 
Thefe  mortices  perfectly  correfponded 

with  one  another,  and  ran  all  the  length  of 
the  benches  at  the  didance  of  two  feet 
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and  a half.  Thefe  apertures  had  been  con- 
trived in  building  the  gallery,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  place  in  each  of  them  a piece  of 
wood  a foot  fquare,  and  three  or  four  feet 
long,  fix  inches  of  which  were  cut  at  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  eight  fingers,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  capacity  of  the 
mortices  into  which  thefe  joints  were  to 
enter.  Thefe  pieces  of  wood  were  to  form 
a fcaffold  above,  to  fupport  the  flones  ne- 
ceffary  to  fill  all  the  paffages  that  remained 
to  be  blocked  up  in  the  inflde  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  even  this  pafTage  of  1 24  feet,  mark- 
ed F.  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  galle- 
ry. Thefe  joints  had  another  notch  at  their 
upper  end  ; and  long  pieces  of  wood,  in 
which  mortices  were  cut,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  benches,  being  applied  to  thefe 
flakes,  formed  on  each  fide  of  the  gallery 
a refling-place  from  top  to  bottom,  to 
lay  planks  of  fix  feet  and  a half  long,  half  a 
foot  thick,  and  properly  difpofed,  on  which 
was  placed  the  firfl  row  of  flones.  The 

benches  rofe,  as  I have  faid,  two  feet  and 

* 

a half  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  I 
fuppoie  that  the  fcaffold  was  placed  three 

feet 
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fee t higher  than  the  benches  ; thus,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  gallery  to  this  fcaffold 
there  was  an  elevation  of  five  feet  and  a 
half,  which  was  fufficient  to  let  the  work- 
men pafs  upright. 

I have  already  remarked  in  another  place, 
that  from  the  bottom  of  the  paffage  to  the 
roof  of  the  gallery,  there  was  27  feet  and 
a half  elevation.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
paffage  to  the  fcaffold  are  reckoned  fix. 
From  the  fcaffold  upwards  there  remained 
therefore  21  feet  and  a half  ; fo  that  lodging 
in  that  fpace  four  rows  of  ftones,  three 
feet  and  a half  high,  fuch  as  were  neceffary 
for  filling  the  paffages,  there  ftill  remain- 
ed a void  feven  feet  and  a half  high.  But 
I will  fuppofe  that  from  the  firft  row  to 
the  fécond,  was  placed  between  the  ftones 
a plank  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
a fimilar  one  from  the  fécond  to  the  third, 
in  order  the  more  eafily  to  withdraw  the 
ftones,  by  making  them  Hide  along  the 
planks  ; in  this  cafe  three  rows  of  thefe 
ftones  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  all  the  ca- 
vities that  were  to  be  blocked  up,  and 
which  are  open  at  this  day.  It  is  poffible 

S 4 that 
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that  there  are  other  pafiages  which  have 
been  blocked  up,  and  never  opened* 
in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  fince  in  the 
gallery,  four,  and  even  five  rows  of  thefe 
{tones  might  have  been  placed,  if  necefiary. 
This  is  clear  from  the  above  calculation, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  made  the  gallery  more  lofty  than  was 
necefiary  ; which  would  proportionably 
weaken  the  whole  body  of  the  edifice. 

Let  us  confine  ourfelves,  however,  to  the 
pafiages  which  are  known,  and  have  been 
violently  opened  -,  let  us  keep  to  the 
quantity  of  fiones  with  which  they  cer- 
tainly were  filled,  and  which  have  been 
broken,  except  three  feet  and  a half,  or 
four  feet  of  the  lame  fiones  which  re- 
main at  the  place  marked  F.  in  the  plate, 
and  which  clofe  at  this  day  the  entrance 
of  the  upper  paflage,  correfponding  with 
the  firfi.  This  firft  pafiage  B.  I call  the 
exterior  pafiage,  becaufe  it  has  been  clofed 
from  without,  whereas  the  others  have 
been  filled  from  the  infide  even  of  the 
pyramid,  and  from  the  magazine  placed  in 
the  gallery.  Now,  I maintain  that  three 

rows 
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rows  of  ffonés  were  fufficient  to  fill  all 
the  pafiages,  and  it  is  eafy  to  prove  this  by 
the  detail. 

It  was  firfl  neeeflary  to  have  thirteen 
feet  and  a half  of  ftones,  to  fill  the  pafiages 
leading  to  the  royal  hall,  and  which 
was  on  a level  with  the  platform  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery.  They  firfl 
let  down  therefore  from  the  fcaffold  on 
the  efülanade  marked  R,  a fione  of  fix 
feet,  and  pufhed  it  into  this  pafiage  as  far 
as  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  into  the  place 
marked  B.  B.  where  it  was  flopped  by  the 
pavement  of  the  hall,  which  was  two  fingers 
higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pafiage. 
They  then  let  down  on  the  pafiage  the 
fix  feet  fione  I have  fpoken  of,  fufpended 
in  the  fpace  Z.  As  foon,  in  fhort,  as  the 
workmen  could  get  out  of  the  cavity  it  occu- 
pied, by  the  aperture  V.  and  that  this  aper- 
ture was  fhut,  they  let  down  two  other 
ftones  of  feven  feet  and  a half,  from  the 
fcaffold,  by  means  of  which  this  pafiage, 
which  is  only  nineteen  feet  long,  was 
completely  filled. 


It 
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It  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  thefe  works,  they  had 
fattened  to  the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery  which  terminates  the  platform,  and 
over  againtt  the  ttones  ranged  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  a ftrong  iron  crutch,  with  a fubftan- 
tial  pulley,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  work- 
men placed  on  the  platform,  could,  with 
a ftrong  rope,  draw  the  ttones  from  off 
the  fcaffold  one  after  the  other,  and  let 
them  down  on  the  platform  itfelf ; that 
then,  on  the  fide  thefe  ttones  prefen  ted  to 
the  workmen,  they  made  a fquare  hole, 
three  or  four  fingers  deep,  and  wider  be- 
low than  above,  and  had  funk  two  pieces 
of  iron  into  this  fquare  aperture,  thicker 
below  than  above,  furnifhed  at  their  ex- 
tremity with  two  good  rings,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another  by  a wedge  of 
iron.  By  means  of  thefe  contrivances 
they  had  a fure  hold  to  draw  the  ttones  from 
off  the  fcaffold  with  the  rope  which  pafied 
through  the  two  rings,  to  fufpend  them  by 
a pulley,  and  drop  them  gently  at  length  on 
the  efplanade  or  platform,  from  whence 

they 
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they  were  conveyed  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

After  thus  filling  the  firft:  paffitge,  they 
laboured  to  clofe  up  that  of  1 1 8 feet, 
marked  in  the  plate  N.  This  paffage  led, 
as  I have  faid,  into  the  firft  hall,  where  the 
body  of  the  queen  was  probably  depofited. 
It  will  be  found  at  the  letter  O.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  accomplifh  this  work  ; after 
which,  as  many  {tones  were  brought  as  were 
neceffary,  as  well  to  cover  the  entrance  of 
this  paffage,  and  to  level  the  groove  L,  as 
to  fill  the  platform  of  10  feet,  forming  the 
triangle  I have  mentioned,  marked  L M,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  They  further 
took  one  hundred  feet  of  thefe  fame  {tones  to 
fhut  up  the  whole  fpaceof  the  paffage  H,  by 
which  the  pyramid  has  been  forced,  and 
which  is  totally  disfigured  for  the  length  of 
80  feet.  In  fhort,  they  fucceeded  in  letting 
down  124  feet  of  them,  by  means  of  which 
the  paffage  marked  P,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery  between  the  benches,  and  over  which 
thefcaffold  was  raifed,  was  completely  clofed. 
It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  laft 
ftone,  which  {hut  this  paffage,  could  not 
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entirely  advance,  on  account  of  an  elevation 
of  four  or  five  fingers  at  the  extremity  of 
th  is  pafiage,  as  I have  already  remarked  ; 
and  it  is  not  omitted  in  the  plate. 

What  I have  juft  faid  of  the  contrivances 
for  fhutting  all  the  paflages  in  the  pyramid, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  gallery,  will  ap- 
pear perhaps  novel,  and  bold  enough  to 
tempt  lome  critic  to  treat  it  as  a chimera, 
or  at  leafi:  as  a conjecture;  nor  do  I by  any 
means  exaCt  an  implicit  confidence  in  this 
article.  I fhall  not  be  denied  the  honour 
at  leafi:  of  having  firfi  imagined  a very  pro- 
bable fyfiem,  capable  of  elucidating  at  the 
firfi  glance,  wonders  which  have  remained 
in  perfeCt  obfcurity  until  this  day.  But  I 
go  farther,  and  venture  to  advance,  that  it 
is  impofiible  for  any  perfon  who  will  pay 
attention  to  the  connection  and  conclufion  of 
my  obfervations  on  this  fubjeCt,  not  to  al- 
low that  my  conjectures,  fhould  it  pleafe 
critics  fo  to  call  them,  are  fo  well  founded, 
that  it  is  impofiible  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  real  truths.  As  for  myfelf,  after  fo  many 
refearches,  after  all  the  reflexions  I have 
made  on  the  interior  difpofition  of  the  py- 
ramid. 
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ramid,  I boldly  declare,  that  it  is  not 
poflible  things  fhould  have  been  otherwife 
than  I have  defcribed  them.  I know,  in 
the  firff  inflance,  that  it  never  was  poffi- 
ble, after  the  pyramid  was  finiffied,  that  is 
to  fay,  after  the  grooves  were  formed,  and 
the  gallery  was  roofed,  to  make  any  ffone 
enter  into  that  gallery  large  enough  to  clofe 
the  paffages  from  within.  I fee  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  attention  of  the  architect 
has  only  been  occupied  to  prevent  thofe  he 
had  ffiut  in  there  from  being  drawn  out,  in 
order  one  day  to  clofe  it,  in  luch  a manner, 
as  to  be  invilible.  I diicover  the  defien  of 
the  fame  architect:  in  the  long  groove  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gallery.  I conceive  alfo  that 
it  was  only  contrived  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  ftones  which  might  fome  day  or  other 
clofe  the  interior  paffage  ; and  I judge  from 
the  flay  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
groove,  that  it  was  itfelf  to  be  filled  with 
itones  as  foon  as  the  paffage  ffiould  be  com- 
pletely blocked.  The  fine  polifh  of  this 
groove  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  of  this 
double  ufe  of  it.  I obferve  that  its  length 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  interior  paf- 
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fagc.  I perceive  that  this  paffage  is  hill 
partly  fhut,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  place  that 
forms  the  angle  with  the  exterior  canal.  I 
can  even  difcover  that  they  have  not  pene- 
trated into  the  pyramid  by  this  true  paffage, 
but,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 

obliged  to  clear  out  a falfe  route,  by  which 

\ 

falling  in  with  one  of  the  fides  of  the  paffage, 
they  could  more  eafily  work  at  the  hones 
with  which  it  was  filled.  I fince  find 
it  disfigured,  through  its  whole  length, 
which  convinces  me  that  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  violence  to 
open  it.  I conclude,  therefore,  from  its 
being  fo  disfigured  as  far  as  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery,  that  the  hones  which  clofed  it 
muh  have  been  broken  in  the  paffage  itfelf, 
and  that  in  a fpace  of  124  feet,  there  were 
in  the  groove,  and  behind  thefe  hones,  415 
feet  of  other  hones  continually  ready  to 
fucceed  to  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  paffage, 

and  to  fill  the  vacancy  they  might  leave.  I 

% 

even  fufpedt  that  they  who  violated  the  py- 
ramid knew  of  this  collection  of  hones  haut 
up  within  the  groove.  Had  they  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  them,  they  would  have 

contented 
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contented  themfelves  no  doubt,  with  break- 
ing the  ftones  the  pafiage  was  filled  with,  at 
the  aperture  they  had  made;  this  ope- 
ration would  have  been  eafier  for  them, 
and  it  was  only  from  the  knowledge  they 
had  of  the  ftones,  which  were  ready  to  flip 
from  the  groove  into  the  pafiage,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  emptied  it,  that  they  adopted 
another  method. 

I have  already  hinted  that  there  may  be 
other  pafifages  clofed  up,  and  undilcovered 
in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  it  is  pofii- 
bly  not  without  foundation,  that  refearches 
have  been  made  after  them.  Unfortunately, 
thefe  have  been  ill  directed,  in  attempting 
to  difcover  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  two 
halls.  If,  befides  thofe  already  known, 
there  be  ftill  any  other  pafiage  within  the  py- 
ramid, the  refearch  ought  unqueftionably 
to  be  made  between  the  two  halls  ; and  the 
entrance  of  fuch  a pafiage  can  be  no  where 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  groove. 

I mufttake  notice  likewife,  that  the  Doints 
in  the  plate  near  the  letter  M,  mark 
certain  hollows  formed  purpofely  at  the 
time  of  the  conftrudtion  of  the  pyramid. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  hollows  were  meant  to  ferve  by  way  of 
ladder  to  thofe  who  from  the  paffage  of  1 18 
feet,  which  leads  to  the  firft  hall,  wifhed  to 
mount  towards  the  top  of  the  gutter,  (which, 
as  I have  faid,  was  interrupted  in  this  place,) 
or  who  wanted  to'defcend  into  the  fame  paf- 
fage.  I have  already  obferved,  that  from  the 
bottom  of  the  groove,  a man  might  pafs  up- 
right under  the  fcaffold.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly on  each  fide  of  the  gallery,  and  from  top 
to  bottom  under  the  fcaffolding,  ropes  tied 
at  intervals,  to  the  beams  which  fupported 
it,  in  order  to  give  the  perfons  who  wifhed  to 
go  up  into,  or  come  down  from  the  groove, 
the  facility  of  doing  it  without  flipping. 
They  ferved  the  workmen  in  the  fir  ft  in- 
ftance,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  gallery, 
and  in  doling  the  paffages.  They  who 
have  lince  vifited  the  halls,  they  who  con- 
veyed thither  the  bodies  of  the  king  and 
queen,  fuch  perfons,  in  fhort,  as  mounted 
into  the  royal  chamber  with  the  prince’s 
cofnn,  to  die  near  him,  have  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  fame  afliftance. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  by 
means  of  flones  placed  on  the  fcaffold,  they 

had 
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had  (hut  and  opened  all  the  pafîages  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid. 

After  putting  the  laft  hand  to  all  thefe 
works,  nothing  remained  for  the  workmen 
but  to  get  out  of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  they 
began  by  breaking  the  fcaffold  and  the 
pieces  of  wood  it  was  compofed  of,  and 
which  they  conveyed  out  in  fragments  by 
the  way  contrived  for  their  retreat. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  well  I have 
fpoken  of,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  en- 
tering the  gallery.  This  well  at  the  lower 
part  of  its  entrance,  occupies  a part  of  the 
bench,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
in  the  wall.  It  is,  as  I have  faid,  almoll 
round  or  oval,  and  is  marked  in  the  plate  I. 

This  well  defcends  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  pyramid  by  a line  perpendicular  with 
the  horizon,  flanting  however  a little,  and 
forms  the  figure  of  a fpit,  or  Hebrew  La- 
med. This  may  be  feen  in  the  plan  I have 
given  of  the  pyramid.  About  fixty  feet 
from  the  aperture,  one  meets  with  a fquare 
window  in  this  pafifage,  from  whence  one 
enters  into  a fmall  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  this  place  is  not  of  fo- 
Vol.  I.  T lid 
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lid  ftone,  but  of  a fort  of  gravel,  the  grains 
of  which  are  ftrongly  attached  to  each 
other.  This  grotto  extends  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  may  be  about  fifteen  feet  long  ; 
one  then  meets  with  another  groove,  hol- 
lowed alfo  out  of  the  rock,  very  much  on 
the  fiant,  nay,  almoft  perpendicular.  It 
is  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  by  two  and  a 
half  high.  It  defcends  through  a fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  ; after 
which  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  fand 
and  ftones  thrown  there  defignedly,  or 
which  have  fallen  of  themfelves.  I am 
convinced  that  this  paflage  has  never  had 
any  other  deftination  than  to  ferve  as  a re- 
treat for  the  labourers  who  worked  at  the 

• « 

pyramid.  The  dope  of  this  conduit,  its 
winding  road,  its  fmallnefs,  and  its  depth 
are  certain  proofs  of  it.  I make  no  doubt 
even,  that  the  way  out  of  this  well,  which 
one  could  not  arrive  at  until  many  other 
windings,  perhaps  even  not  without  mount- 
ing towards  its  mouth  ; I make  no  doubt, 
I fay,  that  this  way  out  was  formed  by  a 
paflage,  above  which  hung  a row  of  ftones, 
which  they  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of 

fulpending. 
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fufpending,  and  which  falling  down  into 
the  paffage,  by  the  means  of  fome  fpring 
they  fet  in  motion,  fhut  up  the  entrance 
for  ever,  as  foon  as  the  workmen  were 
withdrawn  from  the  pyramid.  We  do  not, 
in  fad:,  difcover  that  they  have  tried  to 
force  that  aperture,  owing  either  to  their 
ignorance  of  it,  or  to  its  fmallnefs,  which 
would  not  allow  them  to  work.  The  py- 
ramid has  not  been  affailed  but  by  the  royal 
route,  which  ferved  no  doubt  to  convey 
the  body  of  the  king,  and  of  all  the  perfons 
dead  or  living,  who  were  to  be  buried  with 
him.  It  was  alfo  by  this  way  certainly 
that  the  attendants  of  the  funeral  pene- 
trated even  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  returned  from  it  after  rendering  the  lafl 
duties  to  the  prince,  and  depofitinghis  corpfe 
in  the  maufoleum  he  himfelf  had  chofen. 

It  muft  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
all  the  perfons  who  worked  at  this  great 
edifice,  were  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of 
the  iniide  of  it,  nor  even  that  nothing  more 
was  neceftary  to  acquire  fuch  knowledge, 
but  to  have  entered  the  pyramid  after  it  was 
finilhed,  and  before  it  was  clofed.  This 

T 2 myftery 
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myftery  was  referved  to  the  architects  alone 
who  had  the  management  of  this  fuperb 
monument,  or  at  lealt,  to  a very  few  per- 
fons  feleCted  to  work  under  their  directions, 
in  forming  the  paffages  I have  fpoken  of  in 
my  defcription  of  this  pyramid.  It  is  highly 
probable  even,  that  the  workmen  deftined 
to  this  particular  bufinefs,  were  not  merce- 
nary beings,  capable  of  betraying  a fecret 
of  that  nature  for  any  confederation.  They 
were,  doubtlefs,  all  perlons  chofen  amongft 
the  moft  opulent,  and  the  perfons  moll 
attached  to  the  king  in  the  different  branches 
of  workmanfhip  lupported  by  him,  and 
on  whole  zeal,  probity,  gratitude,  and  re- 
ligion they  could  fafely  rely.  I fhould 
even  readily  believe,  that  the  prince  might 
himfelf  have  named  them  before  his  death, 
and  have  fecured  them  a quiet,  convenient, 
and  honourable  retreat  in  thefe  temples,  ( d) 
enriched  with  the  donations  of  thofe  fove- 
reigns,  which  mud;  neceffarily  have  been 

(d)  Before  the  pyramids  one  fees  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient edifices,  which  were  temples  probably,  where 
offerings  were  made  for  the  princes,  whofe  bodies 
•were  depofited  in  thefe  fuperb  maufolea- 
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heftawed  on  perfons  employed  in  edifices  of 
this  fort,  and  which,  in  fad,  accompanied 
them,  as  I have  already  demonftrated. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maillet  on  the 
fubjed  of  the  infide  of  the  great  pyramid. 
After  examining  it  twice,  with  his  book  in 
my  hand,  I could  not  help  admiring  the 
jufmefs  of  his  obfervations.  The  means  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  employed  in  clofing 
the  paffages  appear  probable  to  me,  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  been  cleared  in  the 
manner  he  defcribes. 

Some  Arabian  authors  pretend  that  it 
was  the  thiril  after  wealth,  which  induced 
the  Caliph  Mahmoud,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century,  to  violate  this 
ancient  monument.  He  expeded  to  find 
treafures  there  ; but  he  was  deceived  in  his 
expedations.  Some  golden  idols  which 
accompanied  the  king’s  mummy,  were  the 
foie  fruit  of  feveral  years  labour,  and  im- 
menfe  expences.  Other  oriental  writers  at- 
tribute this  undertaking  to  the  famous  ca- 
liph Aaroun  el  Rafchid , who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  fent  a 
water- clock,  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in 
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France.  This  prince,  who  patronized  the 
fciences,  and  had  the  bell;  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors  tranllated  into  Arabic,  was 
curious  of  knowing  the  infide  of  that  aflo- 
nifhing  edifice,  and  made  them  open  it. 
Without  deciding  refpeding  thefe  different 
opinions,  it  is  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
violation  of  this  pyramid  was  executed  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  alfo  an  unqueftionable  fad,  that  it 
ferved  as  a maufoleum  to  an  Egyptian  Pha- 
raoh. The  tombs  difperfed  over  the  plain 
at  the  end  of  which  it  is  built,  the  farco- 
phagus  of  the  great  hall,  the  niche  in  the 
lower  one,  the  teflimony  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  Strabo,  that  of  the  Arabian  hillorians, 
every  thing  proves  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
I know  that  Mr.  Paw,  (e)  who,  from  the 
receffes  of  his  clolet  fees  every  thing  better 
than  ail  the  travellers,  tells  them,  that  this 
pyramid  was  the  tomb  of  Ofris.  But  he 
ffands  fingle  in  this  opinion,  which  is  belied 
by  fads  and  hiftory.  Whilft  I dojuftice 

( e)  Recherches  pbilofephiques  fur  les  Egyptiens  U Chir 

VOIS;  P-  50. 
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to  the  knowledge  of  this  learned  man,  I 
cannot  avoid  correcting  the  errors  he  has 
committed  refpe&ing  the  dietetic  fyftem  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  climate  of  the 
country,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

T)èfcription  of  the  other  pyramids  ; the  ad- 
jacent country  ; the  grotto  of  Santo  ; the 
great  SphinXy  with  an  account  of  its 
mythology  y and  the  return  to  Giza. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Gifa. 

Y Have  laid  before  you,  Sir,  the  ancient 
A and  modern  enquiries  on  the  fubjedt 
of  the  great  pyramid,  to  which  I have 
added  fuch  obfervations  as  occurred  to  me 
from  the  prefence  of  the  objedts  ; I hope 
they  will  give  you  a fatisfadtory  idea  of 
it,  and  fave  you  the  trouble  of  reading  a 
number  of  volumes,  the  attentive  perufal 
of  which  might  only  augment  your  doubts, 
as  long  as  you  do  not  go  yourfelf  to  examine 
it  more  minutely  on  the  fpot.  I will  own 
to  you.  Sir,  that  after  meditating  on  the 
defcriptions  which  have  appeared  of  thefe 
ancient  monuments,  I found  it  impoffible 

to 
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to  adopt  any  fixed  opinion,  and  I remained 
in  a painful  . uncertainty.  The  truth  I 
fought  after  was  hid  in  the  obfcurity  of 
fo  many  different  opinions,  that  the  more 
I ftudied,  the  lefs  1 was  informed.  I flat- 
ter myfelf,  however,  to  have  difcovered  it 
fince  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  in  the 
gloomy  receifes  of  its  interior,  and  on  its 
lofty  fummit  ; the  torch  of  reflexion  has 
always  guided  my  footfteps  : may  it  ajfo 
have  directed  my  pen,  and  produced  con- 
viction in  your  mind  ; for  in  matters  of 
icience,  ta  doubt,  is  to  be  in  torment.. 

(f)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the 
expence  of  building  it,  in  the  article  of 

vegetables 

(f)  t(  One  fees  Egyptian  characters  engraved  on 
“ the  marble  of  the  pyramid,  which  inform  us  how 
“ much  it  coft  in  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  for 
<c  the  food  of  the  workmen  only  who  laboured  at  it. 
“ The  prieft  who  interpreted  thefe  hieroglyphics  to 
“ me,  told  me  that  the  expence  of  this  article  alone 
“ amounted  to  1 600  talents.  Herodotus,  Euterpe.” 

This  fum  may  appear  chimerical  to  a perfon  who 
calculates  in  his  cabinet  ; but  the  obferver  who  has 
feen  this  mountain,  built  with  large  pieces  of  rocks,  is 
not  aftonilhed  at  it.  This  paflage  proves  that  in  the 
rnoft  diftant  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  prefent  day, 

vegetables 
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vegetables  only,  for  feeding  the  workmen, 
was  infcribed  in  Egyptian  characters  on 
the  marble  of  the  great  pyramid.  Thefe 
hieroglyphics  have  perilhed  with  the  co- 
vering,  but  were  they  even  remaining,  as 
they  do  ftill  fubftft  in  a thoufand  places  in 
Egypt,  thefe  characters  no  longer  would 
convey  to  us  the  thought.  At  this  day 
they  are  mute  traces,  as  infenfible  as  the 
ftone  they  are  engraved  on.  Muft  then  a 
language,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
teach  us  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
call  a ray  of  light  through  the  darknefs 
which  covered  the  firlt  ages  of  the  world, 
lie  buried  with  the  prieffcs  who  invented  it! 

It  is  time.  Sir,  to  refume  the  fequel  of 
our  journey.  After  obferving  every  thing 
interefting,  we  went  to  fee  the  fécond  py- 
ramid, which  appeared  almoft  as  lofty  as 
the  firft.  Strabo  fays  they  are  of  the  fame 
height.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  of  the  fame 
opinion,  but  thinks  that  the  bafe  of  the  fé- 
cond is  not  fo  wide  fg).  This  hiftorian 

vegetables  conftituted  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Egyptians. 

(g)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  fed,  2. 
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afcribes  the  building  of  it  to  Cephren>  bro- 
ther and  fucceffor  of  Chemmis , who  built 
that  I have  been  giving  an  account  of. 
The  coating  of  this  pyramid  is  deftroyed 
in  many  places,  but  the  holes  effected  by 
force  proclaim  that  this  injury  is  the  work 
of  men,  and  not  produced  by  the  ravages 
of  time.  All  the  upper  part,  for  fixty 
feet  downwards,  is  quite  perfect,  becaufe 
it  was  doubtlefs  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
carried  off.  Perhaps  they  who  attempted 
to  violate  this  ancient  maufoleum,  difcou- 
raged  by  the  length  and  difficulties  of  fo 
expenffve  an  undertaking,  contented  them- 
lelves  with  taking  away  the  marble  it  was 
covered  with. 

To  the  eaff:  of  thefe  two  pyramids  is  a 
third,  which  appears  very  diminutive,  com- 
pared with  the  other  two.  It  is,  however, 
about  three  hundred  feet  fquare^^.  It 
was  built  by  Micerinus.  Defirous  of  emu- 
lating the  glory  of  his  father  Chemmis,  he 
intended  covering  it  with  Thebaic  mar- 

(b)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

ble. 
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ble  (i),  with  that  beautiful  marble,  with 
black  fpots,  whofe  fine  grain  and  extreme 
hardnefs  enables  it  to  receive  the  moft  per- 
fect polifh.  This  prince  died  when  the 
work  was  only  half  finifhed.  The  beauty 
of  the  marble  has  tempted  the  Arabs  to 
tear  it  off.  Some  pieces  of  it  are  ftill  in 
their  places,  and  its  ruins  around  the 
bafe.  The  name  of  Micerinus  (k)  was  in- 
fcribed  on  the  north  fide  of  it.  It  has  un- 
dergone the  fate  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  great  pyramid,  which  have  been  car- 
ried off  with  the  covering. 

Hiftorians  relate  many  fables  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  this  pyramid.  According  to  fome 
of  them,  a famous  courtezan  built  it  with 
the  produce  of  her  gallantries  ; others  fay, 

1 

(i)  The  quarries  of  this  beautiful  marble  are  fitu- 
ated  at  the  extremity  of  Egypt,  in  the  mountain,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Sienna  was  built.  There  are  three 
forts  of  it  ; the  firft  of  a perfect  black  ; the  fécond  is 
only  fpotted  with  it;  and  the  lafl  is  fpeckled  with 
red.  The  granite  of  the  two  former  kinds  was  em- 
ployed in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  tombs.  The  other 
was  made  ufe  of  for  columns  and  obelifks. 

( k ) Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  fe6L  2. 
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that  an  eagle  having  carried  off  the  flipper 
of  the  beautiful  Rhodope,  who  had  come  to 
Naucrates,  let  it  fall  at  Memphis;  that 
Pharaoh,  charmed  with  the  delightful  fliape 
of  it,  was  deflrous  of  feeing  the  female  mo- 
del ; that  falling  in  love  with  the  charm- 
ing Greek,  he  married  her,  and  raifed  this 
pyramid  in  her  honour.  The  Arabs,  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  have  greedily  adopted 
thefe  childifli  tales,  and  beftowed  on  this 
pyramid  the  name  of  Hera?n  elbent , The 
ancient  edijice  of  the  girl.  Round  this  mo- 
nument are  the  ruins  of  (l)  three  other  fmall 
pyramids,  which  were  built,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  ferve  as  maufolea 
for  the  queens  of  thofe  fovereigns  who  built 
the  great  ones. 

Facing  the  fécond  pyramid,  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  is  the  enormous  fphynx, 
whofe  whole  body,  as  I have  obferved, 
is  buried  in  the  fund.  The  top  of  its 
back  only  is  vifible,  which  is  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long.  It  is  of  one  Angle 

(l)  Salah  Eddin  demolilhed  them,  and  employed 
the  .ftones  in  budding  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  of  the 
caftle  on  mount  Mokattam. 


ffone, 
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Rone,  making  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  pyramids  are  placed.  Its  head  rifes 
about  , t wen ty-feven  feet  above  the  fand. 
The  Arabs,  infpired  by  Mahomet  with  a 
horror  for  all  reprefentations  of  men  and 
animals,  have  disfigured  its  face  with  ar- 
rows and  lances  (m),  Pliny  pretends  that 
the  body  of  Amafis  was  depofited  within 
this  monfiier.  Several  others  think  that 
the  well  of  the  great  pyramid  led  to  it, 
and  that  the  prieftsreforted  thither  at  certain 
times  to  pronounce  their  oracles  (n).  But 
thefe  are  mere  conjectures. 

Mr.  Paw  (o)  fays  that  the  fphinxes 
found  in  Egypt,  compofed  of  the  body  of 
a virgin  grafted  on  that  of  a lion,  are 
images  of  the  divinity  who  was  reprefent- 
ed  as  a hermaphrodite.  This  explanation 
appears  to  me  not  more  fortunate  than  that 

( m ) Pliny  the  naturalift. 

(n)  They  adduce,  in  proof  of  this,  a hole  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  fphinx’s  head,  from  whence  the  priefts  deliver- 
ed their  oracles  j but  this  hole  is  only  five  feet  deep,  and 
communicates  neither  with  the  mouth,  nor  with  the 
infide  of  the  monfter. 

(o)  Recherches  pkilofophiques  furies  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinois. 


of 
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of  his  Tomb  of  Ofiris.  It  is  under  the  fign 
of  the  Lion  and  of  the  Virgin  that  the 
Nile  fwells3  overflows  its  banks,  and  gives 
fertility  to  Egypt.  The  fphynx  was  an 
hieroglyphic,  which  taught  the  people  the 
period  of  the  mofi  important  event  of  the 
whole  year.  We  fee  accordingly,  that 
they  were  multiplied  without  end.  They 
are  to  be  feen  before  all  their  temples,  be- 
fore all  their  remarkable  monuments.  This 
hieroglyphic  was  equivalent  to  the  follow- 
ing phrafe  : People , under  this  figny  at  fuch 
a time , the  river  Jhall  overflow  your  fields , 
and  bring  you  fertility. 

Whilft  we  were  admiring  the  wonders 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  that  Mr.  Adanfon, 
the  king’s  firfl:  interpreter  at  Alexandria, 
was  occupied  in  drawing  them,  we  faw  ten 
Arabs  coming  towards  us  full  gallop,  with 
lances  in  their  hands.  They  came  within 
piftol-fhot  of  us,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking, or  exacting  a contribution  from 
us.  We  were  armed  with  fuflls  and 
piftols,  and  every  way  prepared  to  repulfe 
them  ; but%at  the  firfl:  difcharge  we  Ihould 
have  had  a whole  hord  of  them  upon  us. 

.We 
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We  commiffioned  our  two  Cheiks  there- 
fore to  fpeak  to  them,  who  dated,  that  we 
were  their  guefts,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion. This  word  alone  difarmed  them,  for 
they  refpect  infinitely  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
tality.  They  difmounted,  and  offered  to 
accompany  us  wherever  we  wifhed  to  go. 
As  they  are  not  fond  however  of  taking 
trouble  for  nothing,  they  politely  afked  us 
for  fome  fmall  pieces  of  money,  which  we 
gave  them.  After  we  had  ratified  our 
peace  with  this  fmall  prefent,  I heard  them 
fay  in  a low  voice  ; “ Let  us  vifit  the 

“ faint  whither  they  went,  and  1 fol- 
lowed them.  They  paffed  the  whole 
length  of  the  fécond  pyramid,  and  flopped 
at  the  entrance  of  a grotto  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  They  took  off  their  fhoes  and 
dockings,  and  went  in.  I was  the  only 
European  who  followed  their  example. 
The  grotto  was  fpacious,  neat,  and  hand- 
fome,  and  one  breathed  in  it  a mod  agree- 
able coolnefs.  At  one  of  the  extremities 
was  a niche  fix  feet  high,  before  which 
hung  a tattered  curtain,  full  of  holes.  The 
Arabs  flood  near  it  with  a mofl  refpedlful 

air. 
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air.  Each  of  them  in  his  turn  knelt  and 
kiffed  a foot  which  ftretched  itfelf  out  from 
behind  the  curtain.  I perceived  through 
the  boles,  that  there  was  a naked  man  who 
gave  them  his  foot  to  kifs.  When  my 
turn  was  come,  I approached,  and  faid  to 
him  : O ! great  faint,  difcover  your  face 
to  me  ! He  took  my  compliment  for  an 
infult,  and  concluding  from  my  pronun- 
ciation that  I was  not  an  Arab,  he  anfwer- 
ed  fharply  : Roub  anni  ia  kelb  : Get  you, 
gone  from  me , dug.  At  thefe  words  all  the 
Mufliilmen  darted  a furious  look  at  me. 
I made  a precipitate  retreat,  congratulating 
myfelf  that  my  indifcretion  had  only  colt 
me  a hard  word  ; and  I determined  to 
have  no  further  converfation  with  Egyp- 
tian fantons. 

Thefe  men  are  vagabonds,  who  affedt  a 
total  alienation  from  all  worldly  goods, 
and  who  live  on  public  alms.  They  com- 
mit a thoufand  extravagancies,  which  make 
them  pafs  for  infpired  perfons.  They  go 
aofolutely  naked  into  the  middle  of  towns, 
and  violating  every  rule  of  decency,  do  not 
Vol.  I.  U blufh 
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blufh  to  commit  publicly  a&ions,  which 
the  reft  of  mankind  cover  with  the  obfcurity 
of  night,  or  with  the  veil  of  myftery  fp J.  I 
cannot  exprefs  to  you  to  what  a degree  the 
populace  carry  their  veneration  for  thefe  bra- 
zen-faced cynics.  The  women,  above  all, 
naturally  timid  and  modeft,  forget,  for  them, 
that  referve  and  baihfulnefs  which  ought  to 
be  the  infeparable  companions  of  their  fex, 
and  that  men  who  impudently  abandon 
themfelves  to  all  the  appetites  of  nature, 
never  can  have  any  claim  to  fuch  refpedt. 

When  we  were  fatiated  with  feeing  and 
admiring,  we  returned  to  Gifa,  where  we 
pafled  fome  days  in  vifiting  its  environs. 
In  our  route  we  met  with  feveral  jackalls, 
which  were  running  with  great  fwiftnefs 
towards  the  hills.  Thefe  wild  animals,  of 

(p)  A friend  writes  me  from  Tunis  that  a feene 
of  this  fort  pafled  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  of 
that  town,  between  a fanton  and  a woman.  The 
people  furrounded  with  a refpedtful  air  the  temporary 
married  couple  ; and  an  European  who  fhould  have 
ventured  a pleafantry  at  the  fight  of  this  fpe&acle, 
would  have  run  the  rifk  of  being  Honed  to  death. 


the 
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the  fize  of  a dog,  have  a hanging  tail,  and 
a pointed  muzzle.  They  live  on  prey 
procured  by  hunting,  and  eat  fhh  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes.  The  Arabs  call 
them  Dib . They  are  the  African  wolf. 

* 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c; 
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LETTER  XX. 

D efcription  of  Giza , the  ancient  fuburb  oj 
F of  at.  Refutation  of  the  authors  who 
Juppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  with  Memphis. 
A charming  view  of  the  Nile  ; the  if  and 
of  Raouda,  Old  Cairo , and  the  boats  which 
are  confantly  pafing  along  the  river  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  fal 
ammoniac . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Gifa. 

G1  S A,  as  you  have  feen,  Sir,  is  afmall 
town  governed  by  a Kiachef  It  takes 
its  origin  from  the  choice  the  governors  of 
the  caliphs  made  of  Mafr  Foflat  to  be  their 
feat  of  refidence.  The  ancients,  who  have 
defcribed  with  precifion  the  environs  of 
the  pyramids,  fay  nothing  of  Gifa,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Arabs,  as  its  name  be- 
fpeaks  ( q).  Mr.  Shaw  miftakes,  in  placing 

it 

(q)  Gizé  fignifies  angle , extremity,  in  Arabic.  It 
was  fo  called,  becaufe  at  the  time  that  Mafr  Foflat 

flo  uriihed. 
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it  on  the  fite  of  Memphis.  Befides  that 
there  exift  no  ruins,  no  ancient  mo- 
nument, the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
above  all  the  Arabs,  have  pointed  out  fo 
accurately  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Egypt,  that  it  is  impoffible,  on 
reading  them  attentively,  to  be  miftaken. 
I propofe  to  give  you,  in  the  following  let- 
ter, proofs  of  what  I avdance. 

Gifa  is  furrounded  by  immenfe  plains, 
where  vegetables,  flax,  and  corn  grow  in 
abundance.  The  chart ame , improperly 
called  fafranum  by  the  people  of  Provence, 
is  cultivated  there.  They  purchafe  the 
flowers  of  it,  cargoes  of  which  are  fent  to 
Marfeilles.  It  is  employed  in  dying  the 
cloths  of  Languedoc.  The  Egyptians,  who 
are  in  want  of  wood,  burn  the  flalk  of  it  for 
fuel.  The  pod  contains  a feed,  from  which 

flouriflied,  Gife,  which  was  only  feparated  from  it  by 
the  Nile,  formed  one  of  its  fuburbs.  In  the  account 
given  by  Macrizi  of  the  defeent  of  Saint  Lewis  in 
Egypt,  in  fpeaking  of  the  extremity  of  Damietta,  he 
fays,  The  Giza  of  Damietta. 

u 3 
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is  extracted  an  oil,  called  Zeit  helou>  fweet 
oil.  It  has  an  infipid  tafte,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  people  ; but  the  rich  only  make  ufe 
of  it  in  their  illuminations,  which  are  fre- 
quent in  Egypt. 

This  little  town  has  a manufacture  of 
fal  ammoniac.  I have  frequently  gone  in- 
to the  laboratory,  and,  in  fpite  of  a horrible, 
infectious  fmoke,  l have  followed  the  pro- 
cefs  of  its  manufacture.  Figure  to  yourfelf 
fome  arches  with  parallel  flits,  to  receive 
globes  of  glafs,  the  necks  of  which  are  only 
two  inches  long,  and  the  fame  in  diameter. 
Before  they  are  placed,  they  are  covered 
with  a fat  earth,  with  which  alfo  all  the 
interftices  between  them  are  clofed  up. 
The  body  of  the  veflels  is  contained  with- 
in the  vault,  and  they  are  fupported  by 
walls.  The  neck  alone  is  expofed  to  the 
aCtion  of  the  open  air.  Thefe  balloons  are 
filed  with  foot  collected  from  the  chimneys 
of  the  common  people,  who  burn  nothing 
but  the  dung  of  animals  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  mixed  with  chopped  ftraw.  The  fire 
which  is  lighted  below  is  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials. 
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rials.  It  is  kept  burning  three  days  an’d 
three  nights.  The  vafes  remain  open,  and 
the  fteam  which  exhales  from  the  heated  foot 
gradually  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. It  there  condenfes,  cryftallizes,  and 
forms  a brilliant  and  folid  mafs  of  about 
two  inches  thick.  When  the  operation  is 
finilhed,  the  vafe  is  broken,  the  allies  are 
thrown  away,  and  the  cake  of  lal  ammo- 
niac is  taken  off,  fuch  as  it  is  fent  to  Eur 
rope.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a black 
cruft  is  detached  from  the  lower  part  of 
it,  which  has  not  acquired  the  proper  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  globes  which  are 
filed  with  this  on  a fécond  operation,  give 
the  moft  perfeCt,  and  the  1110ft  efteemed 
fal  ammoniac.  About  two  thoufand  quin- 
tals a year  are  manufactured  in  different 
places  in  the  country.  It  is  a conft- 
derable  article  of  commerce  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Europeans.  The  tin- 
ners, the  goldfmiths,  the  founders,  and  the 
chy mills  make  ufe  of  it  in  their  prepara- 
tions, 

U 4 
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» 

The  French  merchants  fettled  at  Grand 
Cairo  have  a country-houfe  at  Gifa,  with 
a fmall  garden  planted  with  orange,  lemon, 
and  date-trees.  It  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  From  the  windows  one  has 
a view  of  the  beautiful  ifle  of  Raonda , and 
its  perfumed  groves,  the  Mekias,  againft 
which  the  waters  of  the  river  datti  with 
violence  3 Old  Cairo,  furrounded  with  gar- 
dens, and  a crowd  of  boats  perpetually 
eroding  from  one  fhore  to  the  other.  Va- 
rious clutters  of  verdure,  between  which 
appear  houfes,  and  mofques,  or  the  tops 
only  of  the  minarets,  prefent  moft  delight- 
ful points  of  view.  One  pattes  delicious 
hours  in  contemplating  thefe  gay  objects  ; 
for  whilft  one  is  thus  amufed,  the  coolnels 
arifing  from  the  current  of  air  which  fol- 
lows the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  invigorates  the 
fenfes,  and  gives  the  mind  that  energy  it 
ttands  in  need  of  to  feel  the  beautiful,  and 
enjoy  every  thing  around  it.  It  is  to 
Gifa,  therefore,  that  the  French,  fuffo- 
cated  by  the  heats  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the 
reverberation  of  the  burning  fands  of  Mo- 

kattam. 
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kattam,  come  to  refresh  themfelves  after 
their  bufinefs.  It  is  to  Gifa  that  they 
come  to  recover  their  health,  and  to  re- 
fpire  life  in  a pure,  frefh  air,  impregnated 
with  aromatic  exhalations  from  plants  and 
flowers. 

» 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 
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An  inquiry  into  the  true  fituation  of  ancient 
Memphis,  confirmed  by  the  tefimony  of 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Arabian 
•writers  -,  with  a refutation  of  the  mo- 
dern travellers  who  ajfrm  this  capital  to 
have  been  at  Giza.  Defer iption  of  the 

city  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  ; its  temples , palaces , 
and  lakes.  A paffage  in  Abulfeda,  prov- 
ing that  it  was  demolifhed  by  Amrou . 
*The  ruins  which  are  now  to  be  feen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Menph , 
the  fmall  remains  of  the  ancient  Memphis . 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

T T is  time.  Sir,  to  fpeak  of  Memphis, 
and  to  difeufs  the  opinions  of  different 
writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  that  celebrated 
city,  which  are  very  oppofite.  Some  of 
thefe  pretend  that  it  was  fituated  where  Gifa 
now  ftands,  others  place  it  five  leagues  fur- 
ther 
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ther  to  the  fou th ward.  Is  it  not  aftoniih- 
ing  that  the  pofition  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Egypt,  of  a city  which  was  feven  leagues 
in  circumference  fr ),  which  contained  mag- 
nificent temples  and  palaces,  which  art  ex- 
erted herfelf  to  render  everlafting,  fhould 
at  this  day  be  a fubjedt  of  difpute  amongft 
the  learned  ? Thus  are  all  the  monuments 
of  man  in  their  turn  buried  in  the  duff  ! 
I hope,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  hif- 
tory  will  ftill  point  out  the  traces  which 
Memphis  has  left  behind  her,  and  diflipate 
that  darknefs,  with  which  erudition  itfelf 

has  laboured  to  cover  them  : Let  us  ex- 
* 

amine  the  paffages. 

“ It  was  queen  Semiramis  who  built 
“ the  caille  fsj  of  Grand  Cairo.  She 
“ placed  there  a numerous  garrifon  of  Ba- 
“ bylonians,  in  order  to  keep  Memphis 
“ in  awe,  fituated  oppoiite  to  it,  to  the 

(r)  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  it  150  iladia  round, 
lib.  i.  feet.  2. 

(s)  I think  I have  corre&ed  the  firft  of  thefe  errors, 
in  the  yth  letter,  by  ihevmg  that  it  was  built  by 
Salab  Eddin. 

“ weft- 
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“ weft  ward  of  the  Nile,  and  to  prevent 
“ that  capital  from  revolting  ft J.” 

Dodtor  Shaw  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

“ Oppolite  to  Cairo,  on  the  bank  of  the 
“ Nile,  which  looks  towards  Lybia,  is 
“ the  village  of  Gifa,  where  the  ancient 
iC  Memphis  flood,  the  ruins  of  which 
“ are  now  buried  and  covered  with 
“ earth  fuj.” 

Pocock,  an  accurate  obferver,  then  fol- 
lows ; inftrudted  by  the  infpedtion  of  the 
places,  and  ancient  literature,  he  declares 
himfelf  of  a different  opinion  fx).  War 
was  declared  between  the  Englifh  literati  j 
and  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Utiiverfal 
Hijîory  have  pronounced  the  following  de- 
cree : 

“ Memphis  fy)  was  fituated  on  the 
“ fpot  now  occupied  by  Gifa  ; fo  Dodlor 
“ Shaw  informs  us,  whole  geographical 

(t)  Father  Sicard,  Lettres  Edifiantes , p.  471. 

( u)  Geographical  obfervations  on  Syria  and  on 
Egypt,  p.  25. 

( x ) Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  lib.  i.  at  the  article  of 
Memphis  and  the  pyramids. 

(y)  Firft  part,  p.  328. 
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“ obfervations  on  Egypt  and  Arabia  Pe- 
“ træ a,  the  bell  ever  made,  ought  to  be 
t(  preferred  to  ail  the  defcriptions  of  mo- 
4C  dern  travellers,  as  well  for  their  truth, 

“ at  lead  their  probability,  as  for  erudi- 
“ tion,  accuracy,  and  found  criticifm.  . . . 

“ In  one  word,  his  book  will  maintain  its 
“ reputation  againll  the  attacks  of  envy 
“ and  of  malice  ; it  will  dill  live,  when 
“ the  publications  of  thofe  who  have  taken 
“ up  the  pen  to  imitate,  or  decry  him, 
“ will  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or  at  lead 
“ covered  with  the  contempt  they  fo  jud- 
4£  ly  merit.” 

This,  Sir,  is  a very  defpotic  judgment 
pronounced  againd  every  traveller  who  diall 
prefume  to  combat  the  opinion  of  Dodtor 
Shaw.  If  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Uni - 
verfal  Hijiory  thought  they  might  difpenfe 
with  reading  the  works  of  the  Ancients , 
they  fhould  at  lead  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  books  of  the  Arabian  geographers. 
Enlightened  by  their  perufal,  they  would 
have  been  cautious  of  maintaining  a pal- 
pable error  with  fo  much  emphaiis.  Al- 
low me  to  quote  authorities. 
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(l  Memphis  fz)  is  fituated  on  the  nar- 
“ roweft  fpot  in  Egypt,  on  the  weftern 
f*  bank  of  the  Nile  ; a lake  formed  by  the 
“ waters  of  the  river  furrounds  it  to  the 
“ north  and  to  the  weft.” 

« 

This  is  a vague  defeription.  To  have 
marked  the  fituation  of  Memphis  in  a de- 
cisive manner,  the  lake  muft  have  exifted 
in  our  days,  and  the  valley  of  Egypt  have 
been  meafured,  to  difeover  the  narroweft 
partly.  Strabo  gives  us  more  circum- 
ftantial  details. 

“ From  the  caftle  of  Babylon  (a)  one 
cc  difeovers,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile, 
(t  the  pyramids,  which  are  near  to  Memphis* 
i£  ....  It  is  partly  furrounded  by  lakes. 
<c  The  buildings  which  formed  the  palaces 
t£  of  the  kings,  are  at  prefent  in  ruins. 
“ They  extended  from  the  mountain  as  far 
“ as  the  plain  where  the  city  is  built,  and 
<£  even  to  the  banks  of  the  lake.  They 


(z)  Herodotus,  Euterpe. 

(&)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(a)  I have  pointed  out  its  fituation  near  Old  Cairo 
in  the  8th  letter. 
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c<  were  fhaded  by  a facred  wood.  At 
“ forty  fladia  from  Memphis  rifes  a flony 
“ hill,  where  a great  number  of  pyramids 
“ are  built.” 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  Strabo  fhould 
have  difcovered  the  pyramids  from  the 
caftle  of  Babylon,  fince  they  are  feen  from 
the  fortrefs  which  overtops  Grand  Cairo, 
and  from  a much  greater  diflance.  He 
adds,  that  they  were  near  Memphis,  on  a 
hill  which  is  only  forty  fladia,  or  a league 
and  a quarter  diftance.  This  fituation  does 
not  correfpond  with  that  of  Gifa,  which 
is  three  leagues  from  the  nearefl  pyramids, 
and  iix  from  thofe  of  Saccara.  I fhall  not 
dwell  on  this  deicription,  as  Pliny  (b)  fet- 
tles the  difficulty,  fo  as  not  to  leave  a 
doubt. 

“ The  three  great  pyramids,  which  are  ' 
“ feen  by  navigators  from  all  parts,  are 
“ fituated  on  a barren  and  ftony  hill,  be- 
“ tween  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  one 
“ league  from  the  Nile,  two  from  Mem- 
“ phis,  and  near  the  village  of  Bufiris.” 

(b)  Pliny  the  naturalift,  lib.  36. 

This 
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This  paflage  irrevocably  fixes  the  diT- 
puted  places,  and  difplays  the  truth  in  the 
cleared;  light.  Since  the  pyramids,  in  fad, 
are  between  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  as 
it  is  certain  that  Gifa  is  between  the  py- 
ramids and  the  Delta,  it  is  impoffible  that 
Memphis  could  have  been  fituated  on  the 
fpot  where  Gila  dands  ; or,  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  Memphis,  in  Pliny’s  defcrip- 
tion,  is  two  leagues  to  the  fou toward  of  the 
pyramids  ; now  the  town  of  Gifa  is  three 
leagues  didant  from  them  to  the  north- 
ward, it  could  not  therefore  be  built  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  Memphis.  Nor 
can  Pliny  be  accufed  of  having  been  de- 
ceived, for  the  pofitions  he  has  laid  down 
are  extremely  accurate.  The  village  of 
Bufiris  dill  exids  under  the  name  of  Bou- 
Jir , at  a fmall  didance  from  the  pyramids  ; 
they  are  dill  a league  from  the  river  ; and 
the  fmall  town  of  Menph , formerly  Mem- 
phis, is  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  thefe  monuments.  Had  the  au- 
thors of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory  read 
this  paflage,  they  would  have  been  careful 
not  to  put  implicit  faith  in  adcrtions,  no r 
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blindly  to  adopt  an  opinion  fubjedt  to  cri- 
ticism, more  efpecially  as  one  of  their 
countrymen  (c)>  a judicious  and  enlight- 
ened obferver,  had  already  difputed  it. 
Above  all,  they  would  not  have  thun- 
dered out  their  anathema  againft  whoever 
refufes  to  embrace  the  creed  of  Dodtor 
Shaw.  With  them  I do  homage  to  the 
merits  of  that  learned  man  ; his  book  is 
replete  with  valuable  enquiries  ; but  as 
fome  errors  have  crept  in  amongfl:  the 
truths  he  has  eftablifhed,  I cannot  help 
corredling  them  when  occafion  offers. 

After  a king  of  Egypt  had  turned  the 
courfe  of  the  Nile  ( d) , which  loft  it- 
lelf  in  the  Sands  of  Lybia,  and  that  the 
Delta  was  formed  out  of  the  mud  (e) 
depofited  by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to 
. drain 

(c)  Pocock,  journey  to  the  Eaft. 

(d)  See  the  firft  letter. 

(t)  Should  even  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  which 
proves  that  the  Delta  originates  only  in  the  land  and 
mud  depofited  by  the  Nile,  no  longer  exift  ; (hould 
we  even  reje£t  the  opinions  of  Herodotus,  of  Strabo, 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Pliny,  &c.  who  all  of  them 
aflert  the  fa£t,  it  would  be  impoflible  not  to  admit  it, 
« V o l.  I.  X on. 
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drain  the  lower  Egypt.  The  monarchs, 
who,  till  then,  had  fixed  their  refidence  at 
Thebes,  were  defirous  of  coming  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  enjoy  a more 
temperate  air,  and  to  be  more  ready  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  of  their  empire.  They 
founded  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  drove  to 
make  it  a rival  worthy  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. They  adorned  it  with  feveral  tem- 
ples (f)t  amongfl  which  that  of  Vulcan 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  The 
grandeur,  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  the  edifice, 
the  richnefs  of  its  ornaments,  alternately 

excited  admiration.  On  the  fide  of  the 

( 

barren  plain  was  raifed  another  temple, 
not  lefs  an  objed  of  wonder,  dedicated  to 
Serapis.  An  avenue  of  prodigious  fphinxes 
ornamented  the  principal  approach.  The 

on  confidering  this  beautiful  part  of  Egypt.  One  fees, 
in  fa£t,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  no  other  Hones 
than  fuch  as  have  been  brought  thither  for  the  building 
of  temples  and  great  edifices;  and  on  digging  twenty 
feet  deep  in  any  part  of  it  whatever,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile,  mixed  with 
fand. 

(f)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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fands,  the  feourge  of  Egypt,  heaped  up 
fucceffively  around  them,  fo  that  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  fome  were  buried  to  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  others  up  to  the 
head  ; at  prefent  they  have  totally  difap- 
peared.  To  prevent  this  difafter,  however, 
they  had  built  to  the  fouthward  a long  and 
lofty  dyke  (g),  which  ferved  alfo  as  a ram- 
part againft  the  overflowings  of  the  river, 
and  the  furprizes  of  the  enemy.  The 
king’s  palaces,  and  a fortrefs  built  on  the 
mountain,  defended  it  to  the  weft.  On 
the  eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  Nile. 
To  the  northward  were  lakes  terminated 
by  the  plain  of  mummies,  and  by  the 
caufeway  which  leads  from  Buftris  to  the 
great  pyramids.  Thus  fituated,  Memphis 
commanded  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  com- 
municated by  canals  with  lake  Mceris , and 
lake  Mareotis.  The  citizen  who  inhabited 
it,  from  his  own  houfe  could  travel  over  all 
Egypt  in  a boat  ; it  became  accordingly 
the  centre  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  Aftronomy  and  geometry,  invented 

(g)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1. 
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by  the  Egyptians,  flourilhed  there  (h). 
Thither  the  Greeks  repaired  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  which  they  carried  into, 
and  brought  to  perfe&ion  in  their  own 
country.  The  new  capital  threw  Thebes 
and  her  hundred  gates  into  oblivion  ; and 
f he  faw  rife  upon  her  neighbouring  moun- 
tain thofe  proud  monuments,  thofe  fuperb 
maufolea,  which  alone,  of  all  the  wonders 
that  the  world  admired,  have  braved  the 

r * 

ravages  of  time,  and  of  ftill  more  deftruc- 
tive  man.  The  glory  of  Memphis  laded 
many  ages.  She  maintained  her  fplendor 
till  Cambyfes  laid  wade  Egypt  at  the  hèad 
of  a formidable  army.  This  ferocious 
conqueror  dedroyed,  as  far  as  he  could, 
her  temples  and  her  famous  buildings. 
Above  all,  he  drove  to  extinguilh  the 
torch  of  the  fciences,  which  this  people, 
furrounded  by  waves  and  defarts,  had 
lighted  in  their  fertile  valley.  The  col- 
leges of  the  prieds,  with  a part  of  their 
privileges,  loft  the  knowledge  which  refult- 


(h)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  attributes  the  invention  of 
aftronomy  and  geometry  to  the  Egyptians. 
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cd  from  them.  Memphis,  however  mu- 
tilated by  a barbarian,  preferved  fo  many 
remains  of  her  magnificence,  as  to  be  flill 
the  firfl  city  in  the  world.  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years,  fhe  laboured  to 
fhake  off  the  odious  Perfian  yoke.  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  fhe  furrendered,  amply 
avenged  the  outrages  fhe  had  fuftained. 
This  conqueror,  abandoning  himfelf  to  a 
guilty  delirium,  renewed,  within  the  walls 
of  Perfepolis  ( i ),  the  horrors  Cambyfes 
had  committed  at  Thebes  and  at  Mem- 
phis. Is  there  no  retributive  juftice  for 
empires,  as  well  as  for  individuals  ? Charm- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  this  country,  whofe 
antiquities  he  vifited  feveral  ages  before 
the  Chriftian  æra,  he  there  founded  a town 
bearing  his  name.  It  was  embellifhed  by 
the  Ptolemies,  his  fuccefTors.  In  the  de- 
coration of  their  buildings  they  endeavour- 
ed to  unite  with  the  majefly  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  elegance  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture. The  Pharos  appeared,  and  merited 
the  admiration  of  the  univerfe.  Alexan- 

(i)  Quintus  Curtius. 

X 3 
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dria  was  another  Rome.  The  arts  and 
fciences,  under  the  fovereign’s  eye,  fpread 
their  reputation  far  and  near.  Commerce  at- 
tracted thither  wealth  and  abundance  from 

* 

all  parts.  Memphis  was  every  day  depo- 
pulated ; her  inhabitants  palled  to  the  new 
capital  (k).  Under  Auguftus  it  was  ftill 
a great  city,  populous,  and  full  of  Gran- 
gers, but  it  then  held  only  the  rank  of  the 
fécond  city  of  Egypt.  Six  hundred  years 
after,  it  became  the  firft  conqueft  of  the 
Arabs,  who  befieged  its  walls.  The  liege 
was  long  and  bloody  ; but  it  was  carried 
at  length  by  dorm,  and  deftroyed,  as  Abul- 
feda  informs  us.  I 111  all  give  the  palfage 
of  that  learned  hiftorian  ; it  confirms 
the  pofition  of  Memphis,  given  by  Pliny, 
and  deftroys  the  error  of  feveral  authors^//, 
who  pretend,  that  the  governors  for  the 
emperors  of  Conftantinople  redded  at  Old 
Cairo,  when  Amrou  made  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt.  I think  I have  already  demon- 
strated in  my  eighth  letter,  that  that  town 

( k ) Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(l)  Maillet,  defcriptlon  de  l’ Egypte.  Father  Sicard, 
lettres  édifiantes. 
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did  not  then  exift  ; and  what  follows  will 
furnilh  a frefh  proof  of  it. 

(m)  “ Menf,  (that  is  to  fay,  Memphis)  is 
“ the  ancient  Maùfn)  of  Egypt.  It 
“ is  fituated  on  the  w'eftern  bank  of 
“ the  Nile.  Amrou,  fon  of  El  u4as, 
“ having  taken  it  by  Form,  rafed  it 
“ to  the  ground,  and  went  to  build  the 
“ town  of  Foftat  by  order  of  Omar,  fon  of 

(m)  “ Menf  hié  Mafr  elcadimé  oua  hie  an  garbi 
el  Nil.  Oua  lemma’ fatahha  Omar  ebn  el  Aas  khar- 
abha  oua  bena  el  Foftat  men  elbar  elakhar  el  charqui 
be  amr  Omar  ebn  el  khattab.  Oua  be  menf  atar 
cadimo  azimé  madfalo  menelfakhour  oua  el  menhouté 
el  mafoura.  Oua  alaiha  dehan  akhdar,  our  khairo 
baki  ila  zamanna,  hade  lam  ietkha'fer  men  el  chams 
oua  khairha  ala  toul  hadé  eldemmé.  Oua  menf  men 
mafr  ala  marhelé  caribé.” 

Abulfeda , Defcription  of  Egypt. 

(n)  I have  already  faid,  in  the  letter  on  Old  Cairo, 
that  the  Arabs  have  always  given  the  name  of  Mafr 
to  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Memphis  bore  that  title 
until  it  was  ruined  by  Amrou.  It  was  then  tranf- 
ferred  to  Fojiat , which  prelerved  it  until  it  was  fet 
on  fire  by  Schaouar,  to  hinder  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  From  that  time  Grand  Cairo 
has  received  the  name  of  Mafr , and  Foftat  that  of 
Mafr  el  atik}  the  ancient  Mafr , or  capital. 

X 4 “ Kettab, 
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“ Kettab,  on  the  oppofite  fide.  At  Menf 
“ are  remarkable  ruins,  the  remains  of  its 
“ ancient  fplendor,  and  which  are  fuffered 
“ to  fall  into  decay;  one  there  fees  ftones, 
<f  the  fculpture  and  painting  of  which  ex- 
“ cite  admiration  ; the  fun  and  the  injuries 
“ of  time  not  hitherto  having  been  able 
te  to  efface  the  colours.  Menf  is  diftant  a 
“ fhort  day’s  journey  from  Grand  Cairo.” 

Thefe  particulars  agree  both  with  the 
defcription  of  Pliny,  and  with  what  ftill 
remains  in  0ur  days.  The  village  of 
Menf , fad  remains  of  an  immenfe  city,  is 
fix  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  weft- 
ern  bank  of  the  Nile.  This  is  precifely 
the  polition  of  the  learned  naturalift,  for 
they  reckon  four  leagues  from  Grand  Cairo 
to  the  pyramids,  and  two  from  thefe  mo- 
numents to  the  village  of  Menf.  The 
ruins  around  it  confirm  the  account  of 
Abulfeda.  (o)  Even  the  lakes,  fpoken  of 

(o)  Thefe  lakes,  which  all  antiquity  reprefents 
as  near  to  Memphis,  are  a demonftrative  proof  that 
it  was  fituated  at  the  village  of  Menf,  and  not  at 
Gifa  ; for  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  a 
lake  for  three  leagues  around  that  little  town. 
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by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  have  not  entire- 
ly difappeared.  One  of  them  is  near  Sac- 
cara,  with  a wood  of  Acacia,  fituated  to 
the  weftward  of  Menf  ; the  other  is  pre- 
cifely  north  of  it.  In  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation, it  reaches  as  far  as  the  raifed 
caufeway  in  the  marfhes  which  fepa- 
rate  the  great  pyramids  from  the  Nile. 
This  was  thrown  up  fpj  to  facilitate  the 
carriage  of  the  marble,  which  formed  the 
paflages,  and  covering  of  thefe  build- 
ings ; and  the  dyke  ftill  fublifts,  with 
bridges  in  it,  to  leave  a free  paffage  for 
the  waters.  One  goes  along  it,  in  going 
to  fee  the  pyramids,  in  a boat  during  the 
inundation. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  lakes  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Memphis  were  obliged  to  crofs, 
in  order  to  convey  their  dead  into  the 
plains,  where  they  had  eftablifhed  their 
maufolea.  As  temples  were  built  there  ( qj , 
in  which  expiatory  facrifices  were  offered 

(p)  Herodotus,  Euterpe. 

(q)  Each  large  pyramid  had  its  temple,  and  priefts, 
whole  duty  it  was  to  flay  expiatory  victims,  and  to 
pray  for  the  dead. 
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up  for  the  dead  ; as  thefe  places  of 
lilence  were  an  inviolable  afylum,  and 
the  facrilegious  wretch  would  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life,  who  dared  to 
profane  them,  and  trouble  their  profound 
peace,  all  the  Egyptians  were  defirous  of 
making  it  their  place  of  fepulture.  Each 
family  dug  for  itfelf  a ftill  habitation  out 
of  the  rock  covered  with  fand,  where  fa- 
ther and  fon  were  depofited  one  after  the 
other  with  a religious  piety.  They  never 
imagined  that  the  enlightened  people  of 
Europe  would  one  day  come  and  tear  them 
from  their  tombs,  and  that  their  bodies, 
fo  carefully  buried  and  preferved,  W'ould 
become  the  objeft  of  an  infamous  traffic. 
(r)  The  Greeks,  who  had  affifted  at  the 
judgments  which  the  Egyptians  alone,  of 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,  pronounced 
againfl  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  who 
favv  the  places  where  they  were  carried  in 
a boat,  paying  a fmall  tribute,  invented 
from  thence  the  fable  of  Charon  and  of 
hell.  The  beauty  of  the  plains  beyond 

( r ) Orpheus  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Ofiris. 
Diodorus  Siculus , p.  37. 
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that  vaft  folitude  of  fand,  the  canals  which 
water  them,  and  which  preferve  there  an 
ever-verdant  foliage,  furnifhed  them  with 
the  idea  of  Styx,  of  Lethe,  and  of  the 
Elyfian  fields.  Their  brilliant  and  fertile 
imagination  has  embellilhed  thefe  places 
with  all  the  treafures  of  poetry.  This  fa- 
ble gained  credit  amongft  the  people,  and 
became  an  article  of  Pagan  faith. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  reflexions  which  have 
occurred  to  me  from  an  attentive  perufal 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  fight  of  the  envi- 
rons of  the  pyramids.  May  they  prove 
worthy  of  your  attention,  and  poflefs  in 
your  eyes  the  merit  of  truth. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXII. 

i «%»  i ' ' . ,J.  ) v f’  !.>  -r.’jl'.  y 

Journey  from  Boulac  to  Damietta . De- 

fcription  of  the  great  branch  of  the  Nile 
which  ft  retches  thither  ; the  canals  which 
go  oft'  from  it  ; the  towns  and  villages 
Jituated  on  their  banks , and  the  ancient 
monuments  which  remain . A particular 
account  of  the  fair  of  Hanta  ; the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Egypt  ; 
the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Same- 
nout  ; the  chicken-ovens  of  Manfoure , 
where  the  French  army  was  defeated  ; and 
the  navigation  of  the  river . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo,  1779. 
"Y  O U reckon,  Sir,  an  interval  of  fixteen 

months  lince  my  laft  letter,  and  during 
this  long  fpace  of  time  your  friendly  appré- 
hendons have  often  painted  to  you  the 
dangers  to  which  one  is  expofed  in  a bar- 
barous country.  They  have  more  than 
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once  made  you  tremble  for  my  life.  Ho- 
noured be  thofe  fentiments  fo  dear  to  me, 
and  which  my  heart  returns  you  ! But  calm 
your  uneafinefs.  There  is  a tutelar  deity 
for  travellers,  who  exacts  no  other  homage 
than  prudence  and  perfeverance.  Paying 
him  religioufly  that  tribute,  you  are  out  of 
reach  of  danger.  Ceafe  therefore  to  be 
alarmed,  and  attribute  my  filence  to  mÿ 
continual  labours  and  expeditions.  As  for 
you,  Sir,  continue  to  write  to  me.  It  is 
here  one  knows  the  value  of  a letter.  With 
what  tranfport  one  opens  it  ! With  what 
avidity  one  reads  it  ! The  day  of  receiving  it 
is  a day  of  feftival.  It  is  under  aburning  fky, 
in  the  midft  of  defarts,  that  one  feels  cruelly 
the  want  of  a friend.  Every  thing  is  precious 
which  can  recall  his  memory.  Amongft  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  a Frenchman  rarely  finds 
a heart  into  which  he  can  pour  out  his  own. 
A crowd  of  fentiments  grow  up  and  die  in 
it,  without  being  participated.  Take  pity 
on  me  then,  and  procure  me  frequently  the 
only  ccnfolation  of  the  abfent.  When  I 
read  the  characters  traced  out  by  your  hand, 
I feem  to  fee,  and  hear  you.  The  imagi- 
nation, 
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nation,  that  happy  enchantrefs,  affords  me 
an  agreeable  illufion;  thefe  are  at  leafl 
fome  happy  moments  ; thefe  are  fome  flow- 
ers ftrewed  over  the  thorny  road  of  life. 
Let  us  return  to  our  correfpondence. 

Two  journeys  into  lower  Egypt,  vifiting 
the  towns  and  canals  of  the  eaftern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  a relidence  of  a year  at  Dami- 
etta,  dedicated  to  perfecting  myfelf  in  the 
Arabic  dialed,  fpoken  in  Syria,  this,  Sir, 
has  been  my  employment  during  the  long 
fllence  you  complain  of.  A thoufand  times 
have  I run  over  the  delicious  environs  of 
this  city.  One  is  never  fatiated  with  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
with  viewing  the  happy  image  of  abun- 
dance. I have  followed  the  traces  of  the 
army  of  Saint  Lewis,  from  his  difembarka- 
tion  to  Manfoura.  The  frank,  ingenuous 
Joinville  has  written  an  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, the  commencement  of  which  was 
fo  brilliant,  and  the  conclufion  fo  unfor- 
tunate. His  narrative  is  obfcure,  and 
leaves  a great  deal  to  be  laid.  The  cu- 
rious details  preferved  by  the  Arabian  au- 
thors, and  the  infpedion  of  the  fcene  of 
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adion  will  furnifh  me  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining him,  and  of  fapplying  that  in- 
formation he  was  in  want  of.  As  foon  as 
I have  finifhed  the  account  of  my  journey, 

I will  endeavour  lo  trace  out  to  you  this 
interefting  palfage  of  our  hiftory. 

The  15th  of  February  I hired  a Canje  to 
carry  me  to  Damietta.  It  is  a boat  fmaller 
than  a Mach , and  deligned  for  voyages  of 
pleafure.  It  contained  a cabinet,  and  a 
handfome  chamber,  where  we  fpread  a car- 
pet. A mat  was  railed  forward  in  the  form 
of  a canopy,  from  whence  one  might  fee 
the  country  without  being  incommoded  by 
the  fun.  A tried janillary,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  famous  Alt  Bey , 
and  an  Arab  lervant,  accompanied  me.  We 
were  well  armed,  a necellary  precaution  on 
the  canal  of  Damietta,  where  one  is  almod 
always  attacked.  The  Fellah  f r)  w’ho  live 
upon  its  banks,  attack  the  boats  under  co- 
ver of  night,  and  if  they  meet  with  no  re- 
finance, murder  the  padengers,  and  take 
polfedion  of  their  riches.  A flranger  ought 

(r)  "The  name  of  the  Egyptian  labourers. 

to 
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to  be  very  fure  both  of  the  domettics,  he 
takes  with  him,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
matter  of  the  boat,  who  have  frequently  an 
underftanding  with  the  robbers,  and  fhare 
with  them.  Inttruded  by  experience,  I 
give  this  advice  to  travellers  who  may  come 
after  me.  I had  very  nearly  lott  my  life 
by  not  having  followed  it  myfelf. 

We  had  taken  care  to  provide  our  bark 

with  rice  and  coffee  ; thefe  are  the  moft 

« 

ettential  provifions.  One  finds  eggs,  milk, 
and  poultry  in  all  the  villages.  We  had 
laid  in  a few  magnumbonums  of  old  Cy- 
prus wine  fsj . Mahamet  Afl'alamé,  though 
a good  mufulman,  was  very  glad  to  empty 
a few  glattes  of  it  from  time  to  time  ; but 
he  did  it  underhand,  and  avoided  being 
feen  even  by  the  boatmen. 

We  left  the  port  of  Boulak  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fky  was 
ferene,  the  heat  as  temperate  as  in  our 

(s)  Maha?nct  AJfalavi'e  is  the  name  of  the  Janiffary 
who  accompanied  me.  He  is  an  upright,  brave,  and 
faithful  fellow,  to  whom  I have  been  under  great 
obligations  during  my  travels.  At  my  departure  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Conful  of  Franceat 
Alexandria. 

fineft 
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fliiefl:  days  of  fpring.  The  Nile,  returned 
into  its  bed  fix  weeks  before,  was  gradu- 
ally falling.  The  current,  which  was  not 
rapid,  and  the  north  wind,  obliged  us  to 
have  recourfe  to  oars.  The  barley  and 
the  corn  began  to  ripen.  The  chart ame, 
and  the  dorra,  or  India  millet,  was  a foot 
above  the  ground.  The  lucern  was  fpring- 
ing  for  the  third  time.  The  cucumbers 
and  water-melons  were  extending  their 
flexible  branches  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  flax  and  beans  were  approaching  to 
maturity.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  of- 
fered different  tints  of  verdure.  The  orange 
and  lemon-trees  were  decked  with  flowers. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Egypt  the  15  th 
of  February. 

We  were  rowed  along,  and  in  an  hour 
we  pafled  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of 
Adrian  Cæfar,  which  went  into  that 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  croffes  the  little  town 
of  Keliouby  and  pafles  to  the  north  of  He- 
liopolis. Two  leagues  lower  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Charakhaniê , below  which  the 
Nile  feparates  itfelf  to  form  the  Delta. 
Vol.  I.  Y This 
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This  is  the  fpot  ft)  where  Herodotus  and 
Pomponius  Mela  place  the  ancient  town  of 
Cercaforum.  Mr.  Danville,  following  the 
opinion  of  Strabo,  places  it  on  the  weftern 
hank  of  the  Nile  at  the  village  of  El-Arkfas. 

We  advanced  llowly,  but  the  confiant 
fpe&acle  of  a great  number  of  boats  go- 
ing up  and  coming  down  the  river,  the  fight 
of  a country  enriched  with  varied  produc- 
tions, and  covered  with  flocks,  amufed  our 
eyes,  and  compenfated  for  the  obftacles  we 
met  with.  Arrived  at  Batn  el  bakara,  the 
place  of  the  divifion  of  the  Nile,  we  left  the 
branch  of  Rofetta  to  the  left,  and  entered 
that  of  Damietta.  The  firfl  makes  an  el- 
bow to  the  eaflwardj  the  fécond  going  to- 
wards the  north,  and  continuing  in  the 
direction  of  the  former  bed,  receives  a 
greater  quantity  of  water.  It  is  from  hence 
accordingly  that  the  mofl  confiderable  ca- 

(t)  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  and  Pomponius  Mela,  fay 
that  the  town  of  Cercaforum  was  lituated  near  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  Nile  on  the  eaftern  bank.  Its  ancient 
fite  is  occupied  in  our  time  by  the  village  of  Cba - 
rakhania. 
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nais  branch  out.  I {hall  point  them  out  as 
we  go  on. 

The  fun  was  on  the  decline.  Our  ma- 
riners were  afraid  to  pafs  the  night  before 
the  little  town  of  Dagoue,  an  old  haunt  for 
robbers.  In  the  time  of  Father  Sicard,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Habib  had  eftablifhed 
himfelf  a petty  tyrant  there,  and  by  the  aid 
of  well-timed  prefents  to  the  powers  of 
Cairo,  he  laid  all  the  navigators  under  con- 
tribution. This  place  is  dill  infefted  with 
pirates.  A large  boat  I was  in  lad:  year, 
with  upwards  of  thirty  Turks,  was  attacked 
there.  Our  arms,  and  the  good  counte- 
nance we  fhewed,  drove  off  the  enemy, 
tvhofe  intention  was  to  plunder,  not  to  fight. 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  us  to  flop 
before  the  little  hamlet  of  Zoufeti,  where 
we  caft  anchor  ; and  whilft  the  fervant  was 
preparing  fupper,  I took  a walk  with  the 
janiflary  in  an  adjacent  wood.  We  carried 
each  of  us  a pair  of  pidols  at  his  belt,  a 
large  couteau  de  chafie  at  his  fide,  and  a 
double  barrelled  gun  on  his  (houlder. 

Several  rows  of  trees  planted  round  a vail 
field  formed  a femicircular  enclofure,  whofe 
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fides  extended  to  the  river.  Towards  the 
middle,  a few  round  earthen  huts  rofe  up 
under  the  fhade  of  the  fycamore.  To  the 
right  and  left,  pomegranate,  palm,  tama- 
rind, and  orange-trees,  irregularly  difperfed, 
formed  feveral  fmall  groves.  They  were 
interfperfed  with  tufts  of  henné , a beautiful 
fhrub,.  whofe  flower  ferves  to  dye  yellow. 
The  frefhnefs  of  the  grafs,  the  variety  of 
the  trees,  the  fcattered  thickets,  the  flow- 
ers of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  a multitude 
of  turtle-doves,  feeking  an  afylum  under 
their  thick  foliage,  the  numerous  herds 
they  were  driving  back  from  pafture,  form- 
ed altogether  a pleafant  and  animated  fcene, 
which  produced  a tranquil  joy,  a fentiment 
of  happinefs  in  the  mind,  always  refult- 
ing  from  the  fight  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

We  advanced  to  the  labourers  cabins. 
The  women  who  were  round  them  went 
in  at  our  approach.  The  men  alone  re- 
mained, and  taking  us  from  our  drefs  for 
the  officers  of  fome  Bey,  coming  to  exadt 
a contribution  from  them,  they  feemed 
alarmed.  We  removed  their  fears,  by  tel- 
ling them  that  we  only  demanded  a few 

freih 
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fre/h  eggs,  and  fome  milk.  Thefe  words 
having  diffipated  their  appréhendons,  they 
were  eager  to  fatisfy  us,  and  condud  us 
back  to  our  boat.  Notwithflanding  thefe 
friendly  tokens,  we  kept  watch  all  night. 
Each  of  us  mounted  guard  in -his  turn;  but 
no  accident  happened  to  difturb  our  tran- 
quillity. 


1 6th  of  February. 

I had  flept  fome  hours  wrapped  up  in 
my  cloak,  in  the  Arabian  falhion,  when 
the  cries  of  the  mariners  preparing  to  de- 
part awakened  me.  The  fun  was  riling, 
and  the  dew  having  fallen  plentifully,  the 
iky  was  pure,  and  without  clouds.  Call- 
ing my  eyes  towards  the  wood  we  had 
been  walking  in,  in  the  evening,  I faw 
flocks  of  birds  as  white  as  fnow,  hovering 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  Arabs  call 
them  Garde  Boeuf,  or  Watch  Oxen , from 
their  always  accompanying  thefe  animals. 
They  are  of  the  lize  of  a pheafant,  with 
red  feet,  and  a black  bill.  Their  lilver 
plumage  formed  an  agreeable  contrail  with 
tne  deep  green  of  the  date-trees.  Thou- 
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fands  of  turtle-doves  were  flying  from  one 
orange-tree  to  another,  and  celebrating  by 
their  accents  the  riling  day.  Flights  of 
pigeons  were  defcending  from  the  dove- 
cotes to  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  thefe 
birds  feemed  as  if  they  were  tame.  As 
they  are  not  purfued,  and  feldom  or  never 
hear  the  frightful  found  of  gunpowder, 
they  appear  with  confidence,  and  do  not 
fly  the  approach  of  man. 

We  weighed  anchor,  and  coafted  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  by  the  aid  of 

oars  and  the  current,  for  the  wind  was  ftill 

/ 

contrary.  We  pafled  near  Cafr  (u)  Va - 
raouniéy  fituated  at  the  head  of  a large  ca- 
nal, which  obliquely  eroding  the  Delta, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  branch  of  Rofetta. 
We  perceived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile 
feveral  diftant  hamlets.  We  often  palfed 
between  numerous  illes  with  which  its  bed 
is  lirewed,  and  prefently  faw  the  little  fort 
of  Vanty  furrounded  by  a fmall  canal. 

An  hour  after  leaving  it,  we  arrived  be- 
fore the  fmall  town  of  Dagoué.  The  Nile 


(u)  Cafr  {. ignifies  village. 
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here  makes  a great  bend,  as  if  purpofely 
to  detain  travellers  the  longer  before  this 
haunt  of  robbers.  From  this  elbow  a 
river  drikes  off,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  as  large  as  the  Saone.  It  joins 
the  canal  of  Faraounié , before  it  reaches 
Menoufy  the  capital  of  the  fird  province  of 
the  Delta.  It  is  navigable  from  the  month 
of  Augud  to  December,  for  the  larged 
boats.  I have  gone  up  the  whole  length 
of  it  from  Nadir  on  the  branch  of  Rofetta, 
unto  that  of  Damietta.  Its  direction  is 
from  north-ead  to  fouth-wed.  Nothing 
can  be  frelher,  richer,  or  gayer  than  its 
banks.  It  feems  to  pafs  through  the  ter- 
redrial  paradife.  This  beautiful  river  fur- 
nishes other  canals  with  water,  which  I 
Shall  point  out  in  the  map.  One  of  them 
in  its  courfe  to  lake  Bourlos , paffes  by  the 
large  burgh  of  Tanta,  where  a condderable 
fair  is  annually  held.  The  inhabitants  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  colled:  there  in 
great  numbers.  It  continues  eight  days, 
and  the  produdions  of  the  country  are 
exchanged  for  India  duffs,  Moka  coffee, 
and  French  cloths.  The  third  of  gain 
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draws  a part  of  the  Egyptians  there. 
Others  are  attracted  by  pleafare.  Ten 
thoufand  boats  cover  the  canal  at  this  pe- 
riod. All  of  them  are  well  provided  with 
provifions.  They  make  good  cheer,  have 
mufic,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  joy. 
Almofi:  as  many  tents  are  pitched  upon  the 
bank.  The  mod  celebrated  courtezans  of 
Egypt  are  fure  to  have  their  pavillions 
there.  They  are  introduced  into  the  boats, 
where  they  difplay  their  talents  for  dancing, 
finging,  and  gallantry.  Several  glafs  lamps 
are  lighted  every  night  on  each  mad,  whofe 
light  infinitely  refieded,  forms  in  the  water 
innumerable  Ears.  The  tents  are  alio  light- 
ed (xj.  This  wonderful  illumination,  a 
league  in  length,  produces  on  the  verdure, 
and  in  the  cryftal  of  the  water,  the  mod; 
admirable  effeds.  Thefe  fairs,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  pilgrimages  to  Canopus,  to 
Sais,  and  Bubadis,  are  not  uncommon  in 
Egypt,  apd  are  always  greatly  frequented. 

( x ) Herodotus  informs  us  that  fimilar  illuminations 
were  made  at  the  feafts  of  I fis,  in  the  city  of  Bufiris, 
at  Bubaftis,  during  the  feftivals  of  Diana,  and  in  other 
towns  in  Egypt.  Euterpe , lib.  2. 
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We  got  away  from  Dagoué  with  plea- 
fure;  and  after  palling  feveral  hamlets,  dif- 
covered  the  village  of  Atrib(y),  on  the  right 
banks.  It  has  nothing  remarkable  but  its 
name.  The  cottages  it  is  compofed  of, 
cover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Atribis . 
Ammianus  Marcellinusalfertsthat  this  town 
was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Egypt. 
If  this  opinion  be  not  exaggerated,  it  is 
rather  aftonilhing  that  it  has  not  preferved 
one  fingle  remarkable  monument.  A lit- 
tle below  Atrib  runs  a large  canal  which 
empties  itfelf  into  Lake  Menzale  towards 
the  eaflern  part  of  it.  Another  fprout 
from  the  Nile,  which  began  towards  the 
point  of  the  Delta  (z),  joined  it  here,  and 
they  formed  together  the  Pelufiac  branch. 
Following  its  courfe,  one  fell  in  with  Pha- 
cufa , where  the  canal  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Red  Sea  began,  and  the 

1 

(y ) The  learned  Danville  places  both  this  town  and 
canal  too  low  in  his  map  of  Egypt. 

(z)  Herodotus  and  Pomponius  Mela  fay  pofitively 
that  below  Ccrcaforum , whofe  fituation  I have  pointed 
out,  the  Nile  was  triple , from  dividing  itfelf  into  three 
branches.  The  eaiternmoft,  which  was  that  of  Bubaftis 
pr  Pelufium,  is  not  navigable  5 the  other  two  ftill  are. 
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great  city  of  Bubaftis,  where  Diana  was 
adored.  She  there  had  a magnificent  tem- 
ple. Herodotus  has  given  us  a pidturefque 
defcription  of  the  worftiip  of  that  goddefs. 
I fhall  give  the  paflage,  becaufe  it  ferves  to 
prove  how  little  the  Egyptian  manners  have 
changed  fince  the  time  of  that  excellent  hif- 
torian. 

“ The  people  repair  in  crowds  from  all 
“ parts  of  Egypt  to  the  feaft  of  Diana,  at 
“ Bubaftis.  A multitude  of  boats  fail  to- 
“ wards  that  city.  In  every  boat  female 
“ muficians  accompany  their  fongs  with 
“ cymbals,  and  tambours  de  bafque  -,  men 
<£  play  on  the  flute,  others  fing  and  beat 
ft  time  with  their  hands.  They  ftop  be- 
“ fore  all  the  towns  in  their  paflage,  and  the 
c<  mufic  ftrikes  up  (a).  The  women,  aban- 
“ doning  themfelves  to  the  intoxication  of 
“ joy,  incite  thofe  they  meet  by  the  moft 
“ licentious  invitations  ; they  fing  lewd 
“ fongs,  and  perform  lafcivious  dances.  On 
“ their  arrival  at  BubaJihj  innumerable 

(a)  Thefe  women  are  doubtlefs  the  dancing  and 
finging  Egyptian  girls  of  Herodotus,  who  were  not 
more  decent  then,  than  they  are  in  our  days. 

“ victims 
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*»  victims  are  facrificed  during  the  folem- 
« nit  y,  and  more  wine  is  drank  in  one 
<l  day,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  whole  year. 
“ More  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  per- 
“ fons  are  affembled.” 

Since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyp- 
tians have  pafted  under  different  govern- 
ments, and  are  at  length  plunged  into  the 
depth  of  ignorance  and  flavery  ; but  their 
character  is  not  effentially  changed.  All  the 
mad  ceremonies,  fandified  by  the  heathen 
religion,  are  renewed  at  this  day  around  the 
tombs  of  the  fantons  ( b ),  before  the 
churches  of  the  Copti  ( c ),  and  at  the  fairs 
I have  Ipoken  of.  The  tafte  for  pilgrimages 
ftill  fublifts  amongft  them.  Their  dances, 
their  mufic  are  the  lame.  In  fpite  of  the 
lhackles  with  which  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion has  enchained  them,  their  natural 
character  breaks  forth,  and  the  inclinations 

(b)  The  Mahometans  repair  on  certain  days  of 
the  year  to  the  tombs  of  fome  perfons  they  regard  as 
faints,  and  celebrate  their  feftival  by  giving  them- 
felves  up  to  joy,  good  cheer,  and  licentioufnefs. 

( c ) ^ lle  Copti  celebrate  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  the  feaft  of  St.  Gemiane  in  Lower  Egypt. 
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of  their  forefathers  prevail  ; fo  true  it  is, 
that  old  habits,  arifmg  from  climate,  tri- 
umph at  length  over  every  law.  It  is  a 
torrent  which  continually  follows  an  irre- 
üftible  declivity.  The  art  of  the  legiflator 
confifts  not  in  oppofing  a dyke  to  its  courfe, 
but  in  artfully  diverting  it,  fo  as  to  prevent 
its  ravages,  and  render  it  ufeful.  Let  us 
refume  our  voyage. 

Below  Atrib  the  villages  are  fo  near  each 
other,  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  the 
appearance  of  a long  town,  interrupted 
only  by  gardens,  and  fweet  fcented  groves. 
In  contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
the  variety  of  the  trees,  its  numerous  herds, 
the  perpetually  renewing  riches  of  an  inex- 
haudible  foil,  one  cannot  help  faying  to 
one’s  felf  ; Let  us  not  be  furprifed  that  the 
Egyptians  eredted  the  greateft  monuments  in 
the  univerfe  ; they  were  enlightened,  they 
inhabited  the  molt  beautiful  climate  in  the 
world,  and  an  earth  which  only  demanded 
of  man  to  depofit  feeds  within  its  bofom. 
Defpotifm  and  barbarifm  have  marked 
everywhere  the  traces  of  defolation,  but 
what  might  not  a people,  friends  to  the 
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arts  and  fciences  undertake  in  that  coun- 
try ? What  treafures  might  they  not  draw 
from  agriculture  and  commerce  ? What 
knowledge,  buried  under  the  veil  of  hiero- 
glyphics, might  they  not  reftore  to  fciences 
and  to  hiftory  ? Pardon  a traveller  thefe 
reflexions,  and  thefe  wifhes,  who  has  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  misfortune  and  the  riches 
of  fo  fine  a country. 

After  failing  feveral  hours  amongft  ifles 
and  hamlets,  we  caft  anchor  at  Mltrhamr . 
I landed  there,  and  ran  through  that  fmall 
but  very  populous  and  commercial  town. 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  nothing 
that  bears  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
Themarket-places  are  narrowand  ill-lighted, 
the  flreets  crooked  and  dirty.  One  fees  a 
mofque  here  with  a fquare  tower,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  ferved  as  a church 
for  the  Chriftians,  before  the  Arabian  con- 
queft.  Through  all  Egypt,  in  fact,  there 
is  not  a fimilar  minaret;  they  are  all 
round,  narrow,  and  lofty. 

After  vifiting  Mit  rhamr , we  eroded 
the  river,  and  defeended  to  Zephté>  fitu- 
ated  oppofite.  This  little  town,  as  well  as 
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the  former,  does  not  merit  the  pains  we 
took  to  furvey  it.  Part  of  the  houfes 
are  built  of  earth,  the  reft  of  brick.  Seve- 
ral of  them  fall  into  ruins,  and  nobody 
repairs  them.  The  people  appear  miferable 
there,  and  it  appears  very  evident,  that  it 
is  not  for  them  that  the  luxuriant  fields  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated. 

The  fun  being  ftill  above  the  horizon, 
we  continued  our  journey.  The  villages  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  always  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance.  They  are  much  more  frequent  on 
this  branch,  than  on  that  of  Rofetta. 
This  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  deftrudtion 
of  feveral  large  towns,  which  were  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  Delta.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  were  laid  wafie,  the  fup- 
port  of  the  canals  which  conveyed  thither 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  has  been  negle&ed, 
the  lands  have  remained  uncultivated, 
the  people  have  got  nearer  the  river,  and 
have  fixed  their  habitations  on  its  banks. 
What  a quantity  of  barren  country  would 
an  enlightened  government  refiore  to  agri- 
culture ? The  wind  continuing  contrary, 
the  rowers  being  fatigued,  and  night  ap- 
proaching. 
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preaching,  we  caft  anchor  between  an 
iiland  and  Mit  Denifis . This  was  by  no 
means  a fafe  place,  but  we  determined  to 
keep  a good  look  out. 


17th. 

We  were  fleeping  quietly,  when  towards 
midnight,  two  men  fwimming,  approached 
the  boat  under  cover  of  the  darknefs.  The 
janiffary  who  had  the  watch,  perceiving 
them  by  the  light  of  the  ftars,  cried  out, 
and  difeharged  his  fufil,  and  they  difap- 
peared.  The  noife  having  awakened  us, 
we  took  to  our  arms,  but  he  calmed  our  un- 
eadnefs,  by  telling  us  the  occadon  of  it. 
Thefe  robbers  are  fo  adroit,  that  when  they 
dnd  the  paffengers  adeep,  they  carry  off 
part  of  their  effects,  and  even  large  bales, 
which  they  fwim  off  with.  On  being  fur- 
prized,  they  plunge  into  the  river,  and  eicape 
from  all  purfuit.  This  alert  kept  us  awake 
the  red;  of  the  night  ; and  to  pafs  the  time, 
Mahomet  Affalamé  recounted  to  us  all  the 
battles  of  All  Bey.  Thefe  tales  were  fea- 
foned  with  large  cups  of  moka,  which  we 
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emptied  from  time  to  time.  They  take  it 
at  all  hours.  The  Turks  efteem  it  an  ex- 
cellent fortifier,  and  neceffary  in  a country 
where  the  ftomach,  relaxed  by  heat,  with 
difficulty  performs  its  functions.  From 
this  opinion  they  call  it  Caboué  (d),  which 
lignifies  jorce<  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
at  lead:  certain  that  the  Egyptians  com- 
monly take  two  cups  of  it  a day,  and  fre- 
quently much  more,  without  experiencing 
any  of  thofe  mifchievous  effects  afcribed  to 
it  by  the  European  phyficians. 

The  day,  too  tardy  in  appearing  for  our 
impatience,  came  at.  length,  and  the  fun 
at  his  rifing  (hewed  himfelf  paler  than  ufual,  , 
a fign  of  a foutherly  wind.  Accordingly  it 
foon  began  to  blow.  We  fet  fail  ; and  per- 
ceived, in  paffing,  a canal,  which  taking 
its  rife  below  Mit  demjis , empties  its  waters 
into  Lake  Menzalé.  The  wind  freshened, 

and  our  veffel  cut  the  waves  with  rapidity. 

. \ 

(d)  The  Arabs  call  the  coffee  in  grain  Bonn , and 
what  they  c'rink,  Caboué , from  whence  the  Europeans 
have  derived  the  word  Coffee. 


We 
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We  Toon  reached  the  village  of  Boujir  fe), 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
two  leagues  from  Semennoud.  This  iitu- 
ation  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Bufiris , capital  of  a diftridt,  as 
laid  down  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  A 
fuperb  temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddefs 
Ifis , the  fame  with  Ceres,  attracted  there  a 
prodigious  concourfe  of  people.  It  was  one 
of  the  moil  frequented  pilgrimages  of  Egypt. 
Bonfir  preferves  no  veftiges  of  its  ancient 
lplendor.  The  precious  marbles,  with 
which  the  temple  was  built,  have  been 
carried  off  from  it,  no  doubt  from  its  fitu- 

(e)  Abulfeda  reckons  four  cities  of  this  name  in  Up- 
per, and  one  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  that  I fpeak 
of,  and  is  called  Boufir  bana , to  diftinguixh  it  from  the 
others. 

% 

Herodotus,  lib.  2,  and  Strabo,  lib.  17,  place  Bufi- 
ris above  Sebennytus , the  modern  Semennoud , in  going 
up  towards  the  point  of  the  Delta.  This  is  exactly 
the  pofition  of  the  village  of  Boufir. 

Strabo,  in  fpeaking  of  this  town,  afTerts,  that  tfie 
fables  told  of  the  cruelties  of  Bufiris,  are  totally 
without  foundation,  that  there  never  was  a king  of 
that  name  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  invented  by 
malignity,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  inbofpitality  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  like  Grangers. 
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ation  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Perhaps, 
too,  fome  remains  of  it  might  be  difcovered 
under  the  wretched  dwellings  built  on  the 
fame  fpot. 

A league  below  Boufir , is  the  entrance 

r 

of  a canal,  which,  joining  one  of  the 
branches  of  that  of  Menouf,  pafles  near 
Mehalléy  and  empties  itfelf  into  lake  Bour- 
los  ffj.  A little  farther,  I difcovered  a 
fmall  wood  where  1 had  landed  in  a former 
voyage  : as  its  fituation  is  charming,  I re- 
folved  to  dine  there.  The  fail  was  low- 
ered, and  we  went  on  Ihore.  A long  al- 
ley of  thick  and  lofty  willows  of  Babylon, 
extend  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Their 
bending  branches  bathe  themfelves  in 'the 
water  ; behind  this  alley,  pomegranate 
trees,  planted  in  quincunxes,  formed  a plea- 
fan  t grove,  furrounded  by  a canal  of  the 
Nile.  At  the  extremity,  is  a field  en- 
riched with  variegated  harvefts,  and  termi- 
nated by  cottages,  fituated  amidd  orange- 
trees  in  flower.  Seated  under  the  willows, 

(f)  This  lake  is  known  amonoft  Tailors  by  the  name 
of  Bruioi,  as  well  as  the  cape  that  forms  the  moft  ad- 
vanced point  of  it. 

the 
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the  feet  hanging  over  the  river,  you  have 
before  you  an  ifland,  which  feparates  its  bed 
in  two.  The  thick  grafs  with  which  it  is 
covered,  is  fo  frefh  as  to  invite  the  eye  to 
dwell  upon  it.  On  the  oppofite  bank,  one 
fees  the  villages  of  Salanié,  of  Mit  Abulhari , 
and  of  Gerah.  They  are  only  feparated  by 
tufts  of  date  and  orange-trees,  and  fome 
fields  planted  with  vegetables  and  different 
crops  5 on  the  right  is  Boufir , which  is  loft 
in  the  horizon  ; on  the  left  the  town  of 
Semennoud,  crowned  with  lofty  minarets. 
I never  faw  a more  agreeable  fituation 
than  this.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
waters,  the  fhades,  the  verdure,  the  flow- 
ers, the  fight  of  hamlets  and  of  towns, 
every  thing  combines  to  give  pleaiure  to 
the  eye.  We  dined  in  this  delicious  fpot. 
Twice  I halted  there,  and  twice  have  I ex- 
perienced the  involuntary  charm  which  all 
beautiful  objedts  produce  in  the  mind,  that 
pure  contentment  and  tranquillity,  with 
which  they  penetrate  the  foul,  and  which 
force  it  to  diffufe  on  the  furrounding  ob- 
jects that  profufion  of  delight,  which  over- 
whelms it.  Happy  they,  who  at  that 
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moment  find  a heart  wherein  they  can  pour 
the  delicious  fentiments  they  feel,  and  trans- 
port it  by  the  communication  ! 

A league  and  a half  to  the  weftward  of 
this  wood  is  Mcballé  el  Kebirê , capital  of 
Garbia , the  fécond  province  of  the  Delta, 
and  the  refidence  of  a Bey.  As  there  is 
no  town  more  confiderable  in  the  Delta, 
it  is  called  Kebira  the  Great.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories of  linen,  and  fome  fal  ammoniac 
works.  A great  deal  of  bufinefs  is  done 
there.  The  rivers  which  Surround  it  ferve 
for  the  conveyance  of  its  merchandize 
throughout  Egypt.  Its  environs  are  co- 
vered with  villages,  flocks,  and  the  various 
productions  of  an  ever  fertile  foil.  Me- 
ballé  has  replaced  the  cities  of  Sebennytus 
and  Bujirisy  but  has  retained  nothing  of 
their  magnificence.  There  is  no  remark- 
able building  to  be  Seen  there. 

Whilft  we  were  quietly  repofing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  wind  Shifted  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  blew  with  violence.  Be- 
coming foon  a furious  hurricane,  it  raifed 
vaft  clouds  of  hot  duft,  which  darkened 
the  heavens,  and  diffufed  a gloomy  pale- 
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nefs  over  all  nature.  This  dark  veil, 
through  which  the  fun’s  difk  appeared  like 
blood,  lafted  two  hours,  and  fubfided. 
When  fuch  whirlwinds  furprife  the  tra- 
veller in  the  midft  of  the  defart,  he  is 
buried  under  them,  unlefs  he  has  time  to 
fhelter  himfelf  in  a tent  ; but  if  the 
iform  lafts  long,  even  that  afylum  be- 
comes his  tomb  5 a hillock  of  fand  rifes 
round  him,  and  he  is  fmothered.  The 
, wind  falling,  the  fky  relumed  its  ferenity  ; 
we  went  on  board  our 'bark,  and  fell  down 
to  Semennoud. 

t * \ 

This  is  the  ancient  Sebennytus , capital 
of  a diftridt.  It  is  of  a moderate  lize,  po- 
pulous and  commercial.  The  market- 
places, occupied  by  fhopkeepers,  afford  va- 
rious articles  in  great  plenty,  and  very  cheap. 
Excepting  the  mofques,  all  the  buildings 
are  of  brick.  I could  difcover  in  it  no 
remains  of  antiquity  I 

Half  a league  to  the  northward  of  Se- 
mennoud, is  the  canal  of  ‘Tbebama , which 
falls  into  Lake  Bourlos,  near  the  ruins 
of  the  great  Butts  (g) . This  city  was 
(g)  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  Euterpe. 
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decorated  with  two  temples  built  in  ho-/ 
nour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  from  the  oracle  of  Lato - 
na , which  was  confulted  from  all  parts 
of  Egypt.  1 he  temple  of  that  divinity 
was  vaft  and  magnificent.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a portico  fifty  feet  high,  fup- 
ported  by  marble  columns  (h).  A mafs 
of  granite,  hollowed  out  by  the  ham^ 
mer,  and  whole  external  furfaces  were 
fixty  feet  fquare,  formed  the  fandtuary.  It 
was  completely  Ihut  by  a (lone  of  equal 
fize,  and  lix  feet  thick.  No  modern  tra- 
veller has  vifited  Butis -,  the  journey  would 

be  attended  with  great  danger;  fo  that  it  is 

* 

impoffible  to  know  whether  the  defcription 
of  Herodotus  be  accurate.  After  feeing 
the  pillar  of  Alexandria,  however,  and 
other  monuments  not  lefs  aftonifhing,  one 

(h)  This  enormous  mafs  of  granite,  which  was 
24c  feet  in  circumference,  was  hewn  in  a quarry 
which  is  frill  to  be  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  Philé , near  the 
cataradls.  It  was  brought  on  rafts  the  diftance  of 
2C0  leagues  to  the  place  where  it  was  depofited.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  heavicft  load  ever  moved  by  human 
power. 
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îs  induced  to  believe  that  thishiflorian,  who 
had  been  on  the  fpot,  has  not  impofed 
upon  pofterity. 

A league  and  a half  from  a Semennoud, 
near  the  canal  of  Hoebania,  is  a large  mound 
of  earth,  covered  with  ruins.  Pocock  and 
Father  Sicard  call  this  place  Bha  beit> 
Houfe  of  beauty  ; the  Turks,  with  whom 
I have  been,  call  it  Hajar  beit>  Houfe  of 
ftone.  However  that  may  be,  thefe  are 
the  ruins  of  a large  temple,  built  en- 
tirely of  marble.  The  walls  were  ten 
feet  thick  towards  the  foundation,  and 
were  compofed  of  beautiful  granite,  fpotted 
with  red,  which  is  found  in  the  quarries 
of  Sienna,  and  which  receives  a perfect 
polilh.  The  pillars  were  four  feet  diame- 
ter. The  head  of  Ills  ferved  by  way  of 
capital.  One  meets  with  pieces  of  pre- 
cious marble  amongft  the  ruins,  the  re- 
mains of  ftatues  which  decorated  this  lu- 
perb  edifice.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ftones 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  amongft 
which  one  diftinguifhes  fome  men  with 
painted  bonnets,  fome  young  girls,  birds, 
and  different  animals.  All  thefe  figures 
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are  of  mod  delightful  fculpture.  The 
attitudes  are  excellent,  nor  is  the  Egyptian 
tafte  any  where  fo  pure,  nor  the  fculpture 
fo  well  executed.  Thefe  beautiful  ruins 
are  abandoned  to  the  barbarifm  of  the 
Turks,  who  daily  carry  off  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, or  faw  the  pillars  to  make  milldones 
of  them. 

Mr.  Pocock  and  Father  Sicard  agree  in 
faying,  that  ' this  temple  is  that  built  by 
Bufiris,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  ; but 
its  fituation  does  not  agree  with  what  is 
mentioned  of  that  town  by  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  according  to  whom,  as  I have  faid,  it 
was  two  leagues  above  Semennoud , where  the 
village  of  Boujir  now  dands.  I am  rather 
inclined  to  think  with  Danville,  that  the 
edifice  in  quedion  was  in  the  city  of  Ids  it- 
felf,  which  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
place  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Delta.  This 
appears  to  me  the  mod  probable  opinion. 
If  Egypt  was  not  in  the  hands  of  barba- 
rians, if  one  was  allowed  to  fearch  there, 
a great  many  doubts  would  be  cleared  up, 
which  at  prefent  obfcure  the  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  this  country.  In  fpite  of  every 
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poflible  information,  there  are  fome  points 
in  which  we  only  can  approach  the  truth, 
without  prefuming  to  flatter  ourfelves  we 
have  attained  it. 

We  returned  from  our  expedition  in  the 
evening.  Mahamet  AJj'alamè , for  whom,  to 
remain  feated  with  his  pipe,  was  a plea- 
fure  a thoufand  times  greater  than  the 
mod  wonderful  ruins  in  the  univerfe,,  in- 
vited me  to  go  to  a coffee-houfe  where  he 
heard  mufle.  I accepted  his  offer  the 
more  readily,  as  from  my  fpeaking  Arabic, 
I could  pafs  for  a Turk.  We  according- 
ly went.  Our  arms,  our  military  drefs, 
which  were  very  neat,  made  them  take  us 
for  Janiflary  offlcers.  The  townfmen  of 
Se?nennoud  rofe  up  and  gave  us  the  place 
of  honour.  They  were  fitting  fquat  on 
eftrades  covered  with  mats.  We  fat  down 
on  a raifed  fopha.  The  mailer  of  the 
coffee-houfe  himfelf  prefented  us  with 
moka,  and  lighted  our  pipes.  Prefent- 
ly  a dancing  girl,  who  was  amufing 
the  aflembly,  began  to  leap  about  be- 
fore us.  She  threw  herfelf,  according 
to  the  cuilom  of  the  country,  into  the 
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mott  lafcivious  attitudes.  The  tambour 
de  bafque,  and  cymbals  regulated  her 
tteps.  The  more  indecent  her  gettures 
were,  and  the  more  fignificant  her  move- 
ments, the  more  did  they  lavifh  their 
applaufes  on  her,  confequently  (he  was  not 
fparing  of  them.  After  the  dance  was 
finished,  flie  came  and  fat  down  by  us, 
and  chaunted  moals,  in  praife  of  fome  Mu- 
fulmen,  then  fang  fome  very  lively  airs. 
This  courtezan  was  called  Bedaoui.  She 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  a perfedt 
beauty.  Her  filken  garments,  which  were 
extremely  light,  and  llightly  fattened  by  a 
long  fafh,  let  us  lofe  no  part  of  the 
beautiful  contours  of  her  body  : her  ebon 
locks,  perfumed  with  ettences,  fell  in  fe- 
veral  trefles,  to  her  very  heels.  A veil, 
gracefully  lifted  up,  covered  her  fhoulders. 
She  had  large  black  eyes,  a complexion 
lefs  brown  than  the  women  of  the  lower 
clafs,  a delicate  mouth,  and  an  agreeable 
fmile  ; but  two  blue  fpots  made  on  her 
cheeks  with  gunpowder,  and  a ring  at  one 
of  her  nottrils,  disfigured  her  in  my  eyes. 
Such  was  the  young  Bedaoui.  She  had 

come 
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come  from  Cairo,  and  was  feeking  her 
fortune.  Finding  that  we  had  paid  her  ge- 
neroufly  for  dancing  and  tinging,  fhe  offered 
to  accompany  us  in  our  voyage.  We 
thanked  for  her  kind  intention,  and  re- 
turned to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  night  in  our 
boat. 


18th. 

We  had  taken  care  to  renew  our  tiock 
of  provitions  at  Semennoud,  where  one 
meets  with  excellent  pigeons,  good  poultry 
and  frefh  butter  of  a moft  exquitite  fla- 
vour. We  fet  out  at  funrife.  The  wind 
being  almoft  eatierly,  allowed  us  to  carry 
fail.  After  two  hours  navigation,  we  per- 
ceived the  minarets  of  Manfoura , where 
we  foon  came  to  anchor.  I landed,  cu- 
rious to  examine  this  town,'  celebrated  by 
the  courage  and  the  misfortunes  of  St. 
Louis.  It  is  tolerably  large,  but  without 
any  fortification.  The  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houfes  built  of  brick,  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  Delta.  One  quarter  of  it  is  almoft 
in  ruins.  It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ruins, 

doubtlefs. 
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doubtlefs,  that  the  brave  Joinville,  who 
had  penetrated  thus  far,  defended  himfelf  a 
long  time  again  ft  the  efforts  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  efcaped  from  thence  covered 
with  wounds.  Peter,  Duke  of  Britany, 
ioft  an  eye  there  ; but  I referve  thefe 
particulars  for  the  piece  of  hiftory  which 
I have  promifed  you. 

Manfoura  is  a modern  town,  the  origin 
of  which  is  given  us  by  Abulfeda  in  thefe 
words  (i)  ; “ King  Camel  (k),  fon  of 
tc  Eladel,  laid  the  foundation  of  Manfoura, 
“ at  the  place  where  the  Nile  feparates 
" into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flows 
“ towards  Damietta,  the  other  towards 

(l)  ie  Ouael  Manfoura  benaha  el  melee  el  camel 
t£  ebn  el  adel,  and  mafterek  el  Nil  ila  doumiat,  oua 
“ achmoun  benaha  fi  ouegg  el  adou  lamma  haferou 
“ doumiat.” 

This  paflage  proves  that  the  learned  Pocock  was 
deceived,  in  taking  this  city  for  that  of  Tanis  or 
%oan  of  the  feriptures. 

( k ) This  prince  was  the  feventh  king  of  the  porte- 
rity  of  the  Aioubites.  He  died  at  Damafcus,  in  the 
year  6.35  of  the  hegira. 


“ Achmoun. 
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“ Achmoun  (l).  He  built  it  by  way  of 
“ rampart  againfl  the  enemy,  whilft  they 
“ were  befieging  Damietta  (m).” 

The  Chriftians  of  Syria  eftablilhed  at 
Manfoura  (n)  carry  on  almoft  all  the 
trade.  The  chief  articles  are  the  fine  rice, 
which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
and  fal  ammoniac.  One  fees  vaft  ovens  here 
for  hatching  eggs.  As  Egypt  is  the  only 
country  where  the  artificial  incubation  of 
eggs  is  pradlifed,  I will  give  you  the  de- 
fcription  of  it. 

Figure  to  yourfelf  a building  of  two 
ftories,  the  firft  of  which  is  under  ground, 
and  the  fécond  very  little  elevated.  A 
narrow  corridor,  which  divides  each  flory 

(l)  Achmoun  is  a town  built  by  the  Arabs,  near 
lake  Menzalé.  They  fometimes  call  it  Achmoun 
Tunis,  from  its  Handing  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Tam's , whofe  ruins  are  to  be  feen  in  an  ifle 
of  the  fame  lake.  The  foundation  of  this  town  was 
laid  in  the  reign  of  Elmetouakkel.  Elmacin. 

(m)  It  was  during  the  time  that  the  Crufaders 
laid  fiege  to  Damietta,  one  and  thirty  years  before 
the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  that  King  Camel  built 
Manfoura.  Macrizi. 

( n ) Manfoura  lignifies  in  Arabic,  the  Vicarious. 

into 
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into  two  equal  parts,  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
little  cells,  where  the  eggs  are  depofited. 
The  upper  flory  is  vaulted  with  an  ox-eye 
at  the  top.  There  is  a fimilar  aperture 
in  the  floor  by  which  the  heat  communi- 
cates below.  Both  have  a fmall  win- 
dow, which  is  carefully  blocked  up.  The 
door  of  entrance  is  very  low,  and  ferves 
for  a communication  with  the  whole 
building.  The  eggs  are  firfl  ranged  in 
heaps  in  the  lower  flory.  The  fire  is  then 
lighted  in  the  upper  flory,  for  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  an  hour  in  the  evening. 
Cows  dung  dried  in  the  fun  ferves  for  fuel. 
This  operation  lafls  eight  days.  When  the 
building  has  received  the  proper  degree  of 
heat,  the  fire  is  extinguifhed,  all  the  aper- 
tures are  fliut,  and  part  of  the  eggs  heaped 
up  below,  are  carried  into  the  upper  flo- 
ry. The  man  who  looks  after  this  ope- 
ration, enters  from  time  to  time  to  exa- 
mine if  it  be  neceflary  to  preferve  the 
fame  heat,  or  to  diminifh  it.  The  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  incubation,  the  chickens 
begin  to  flir  in  their  fhell  ; the  twen- 
tieth 
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tieth  they  make  ufe  of  their  beak,  and 
try  to  get  out  of  prifon.  They  all  ufually 
hatch  the  one-and-twentieth  day.  Then 
it  is  that  one  fees  thefe  heaps  of  eggs, 
hitherto  immoveable,  in  agitation,  and 
rolling  on  the  floor,  and  that  thoufands  of 
little  flutterers  of  various  colours,  are  to 
be  feen  hopping  about  the  apartment. 
This  fight  is  really  amuflng.  The  next 
day  they  are  carried  about  the  town  in 
bafkets,  and  cried  in  the  ftreets.  Each 
family  purchafes  their  provifion  of  them  at 
a halfpenny  a piece.  Several  authors  have 
aflerted  that  thefe  chickens  never  be- 
come fuch  good  poultry  as  thole  hatch- 
ed under  the  hen.  This  is  a miftake. 
A French  cook  I faw  at  Grand  Cairo, 
bought  them  every  year,  and  by  feeding 
them  well,  made  excellent  pullets  of  them. 
It  is  faid  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Bermé  alone,  have  the  fecret  of 
this  incubation.  This  is  a fa£t  however  I 
have  not  afcertained. 

After  furveying  Manfoura,  we  went 
to  fee  the  canal  which  bounds  it  to  the 
northward.  It  is  wide  and  deep,  and  falls 

into 
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into  lake  Menzalé,  below  Achmoun . The 
pafiage  of  this  river  was  fatal  to  the  French 
army,  and  its  waters  were  tinged  with 
their  blood,  and  filled  with  their  dead 
bodies.  Our  curiofity  being  fatisfied,  we 
again  fet  fail  in  the  evening.  Near  Man- 
foura  the  Nile  changes  its  direélion,  and 
runs  north-eaft.  The  country  on  its 
banks,  prefents  every  where  the  fame 
abundance,  but  the  villages  are  lefs  fre- 
quent. We  pafied  at  dufk  before  Diafl , 
a fmall  town  a day’s  journey  diftant  from 
St.  Gemiane,  where  the  Copti  go  in 
pilgrimage.  At  the  time  of  that  feftival, 
the  plain  is  covered  with  tents.  The 
Chriftians  and  Mahometans  promifcuoufly 
rejoice  together  for  eight  days.  There 
are  horfe-races,  and  they  give  themfelves 
up  to  wine  and  good  cheer.  The  dancing 
girls  come  thither  in  great  numbers,  and 
Bacchus  and  Venus  prefide  at  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Night  had  thrown  his  fhade  over  the 
earth  ; but  it  is  not  here  thick  and  impe- 
netrable. It  is  a tranfparent  veil  which  on- 
ly half  conceals  the  obje&s.  One  fees 

through 
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through  it  the  azure  of  a ferene  iky,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  ftars  which  fhine  in 
the  firmament.  They  have  a more  brilliant 
light,  and  appear  larger  than  in  temperate 
climates.  The  night  in  Egypt  has  a thou- 
fand  charms  we  rarelyexperience  in  Europe. 
Thick  darknefs  never  covers  her  brow. 
The  blaft  of  tempefts  never  difturbs  its 
tranquillity.  Deluges  of  rain  do  not  ren- 
der it  the  image  of  chaos.  The  wind  falls 
ufually  with  the  fun.  Nature  remains  in 
a perfect  calm.  It  is  then  that  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  contemplation,  refigns  him- 
felf  without  trouble  to  the  ftudy  of  his  ex- 
iftence.  It  is  then  that  the  aftronomer 
who  views  the  heavens,  enjoying  the  fight 
of  a firmament  without  clouds,  can  follow 
the  motion  of  the  ftars  through  the  ira- 
nien fity  of  fpace. 

Whilfi:  we  were  defcending,  and  the 
ftraggling  lights  apprized  us  of  the  ap- 
proach of  boats  which  were  coming  up  the 
river,  one  of  them  in  an  eddy  gave  us  a 
fevere  (hock,  and  was  very  near  fending  us 
to  the  bottom.  We  immediately  gained 
Vqi,  I,  A a'  the 
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the  fhore,  to  examine  if  we  made  no  wa- 
ter, and  refolved  to  pafs  the  night  there. 
This  accident  happened  to  us  near  the 
little  village  of  Saoualim.  This  place  has 
twice  been  nearly  fatal  to  me,  as  I am 
going  to  inform  you,  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  may  be  led  by  curiofity  into 
Egypt. 

Laft  year  I went  down  from  Cairo  with 
a French  officer,  who  was  going  to  embark 
at  Damietta,  to  return  to  India  by  Bafiora. 
We  had  only  one  fervant  and  three  bailors 
with  us.  The  officer  opened  during  the 
voyage  a little  box  filled  with  fequins,  and 
counted  them.  This  was  enough  to  en- 
danger our  lives.  I told  him  fo,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  me.  The  bailors,  tempted 
by  the  fight  of  the  gold,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  murdering  us.  The  two  firil 
nights  they  had  no  opportunity  of  carrying 
it  into  execution,  as  we  were  upon  our 
guard.  The  third,  a contrary  wind  hav- 
ing; forced  us  to  lie-to,  they  fattened  the 

O J 

boat  to  the  fhore,  and  one  of  them  went  to 
form  the  plot  at  a neighbouring  hamlet. 

He 
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He  returned  an  hour  after,  and  lay  down 
with  the  others.  The  fatigue  of  long 
watching,  and  the  heat,  made  us  fall  afleep. 
I had  flept  foundly  for  about  an  hour, 
when  I fudflenly  found  myfelf  as  if  fhaken 
by  fomething,  and  perfedly  awakened, 
without  being  able  to  conceive  the  caufe  of 
it.  It  was  clear  moon-light,  and  1 imme- 
diately perceived  a man  with  one  foot  al- 
ready in  the  boat,  who  held  a naked,  po- 
niard. I fly  to  my  two  barrelled  gun,  and 
clapping  it  to  his  breafi,  I cry  out  to  him  in 
Arabic,  that  he  is  a dead  man  if  he  does 
not  immediately  make  off.  His  two  arms 
drop,  and  he  remains  motionlefs  with  fur- 
prife.  At  the  fame  infiant  I perceive  a few 
paces  from  him,  three  more  robbers  armed 
with  fabres  and  pifiols.  I watched  their 
motions,  determined  to  fire  at  the  firfi  who 
fhould  affume  a threatening  attitude.  I 
durft  not  turn  my  head  to  alarm  my  com- 
panion, left  they  fhculd  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  fire  at  me.  He,  however,  whom 
I prefented  my  piece  at,  getting  off  to  a 
di fiance,  I awakened  the  officer.  He  arm- 
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cd  himfclf,  and  whild  the  rogues  were  hold- 
ing a council  together,  I loofed  the  boat, 
and  we  palTed  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver. During  this  whole  fcene,  the  boat- 
men and  the  fervant  pretended  to  be  in  a 
profound  lleep.  My  cries  did  not  awaken 
them,  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  blows  to  effe£t  it.  At  Damietta,  I dis- 
covered that  thefe  villains  haddolen  feveral 
things  from  me  ; but  the  fear  of  the  badi- 
nado  obliged  them  to  redore  them.  I could 
not  help  returning  thanks  to  providence  for 
my  efcape  from  this  danger,  by  awakening 
fo  opportunely.  Two  minutes  later,  and 
all  was  over. 


19th. 

The  remembrance  of  what  had  happen- 
ed to  me  at  that  time,  made  us  keep  watch 
the  red  of  the  night.  This  precaution  was 
unnecefTary,  Nobody  didurbed  us.  Our 
boat  having  only  received  a flight  damage 
towards  the  extremity,  we  fet  fail  early  in 
the  morning.  We  palled  before  Farefcour , 
which  is  not  far  from  Damietta,  and  two 

hours 
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hours  after  we  difcovered  that  handfome 
town,  which  forms  a vaft  crefcent  on 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  A mul- 
titude of  boats  and  lmall  veflels  were  at 
anchor  there.  We  landed  before  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe. 
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, H if  or  y of  ancient  and  modern  Damietta. 
Epoch  of  their  foundation.  A geographi- 

cal account  of  the  pofition  of  thofe  two  cities. 
Refutation  of  travellers , who  have  univer - 
J'ally  confounded  or  mifplaced  them  in  their 
charts  and  narratives.  Defcription  of  mo- 
dern Damietta,  its  extent,  commerce , baths, 
and  inhabitants . Defcription  of  the  beau- 
tiful environs  of  this  town,  the  woods,  and 
groves  of  orange-trees  -,  with  an  account 
of  the  lotus,  denominated  by  Herodotus 
the  lilly  of  the  Nile  -,  the  papyrus,  the  exig- 
ence of  which  has  been  denied  by  fever al 
modern  writers  -,  the  excellent  rice  culti- 
vated by  the  people  of  Damietta,  and  which 
they  export  to  Syria,  the  iflands  in  the 
Archipelago , and  the  city  of  Marfeilles. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

/faTA  H E hiftory  of  Damietta,  Sir,  is  very 
A obfcure.  Almoffc  all  the  writers  have 

confounded 
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confounded  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
town.  Their  repeated  erorrs  have  thrown 
oblcurity  and  uncertainty  over  this  import- 
ant point  of  Egyptian  geography.  To 
clear  them  up,  it  is  neceffary  to  follow  the 
fucceffion  of  time,  and  to  begin  with  that 
celebrated  Damietta,  fo  repeatedly  attacked 
bv  the  European  princes.  The  knowledge 
of  the  feveral  places,  and  epochas,  will  clafs 
the  objects  in  your  mind,  and  the  fadts  re- 
prefented  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  furnifh 
you  with  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  on  the 
fubjedt. 

tl  Damietta,  fays  Abulfeda,  fo)  was  a 
“ town  furrounded  by  walls,  and  fituated 

“ at 

(o)  Ona  doumiat  canet  me  dine  mefadura  ala  el  babr 
and  ?nefaab  el  Nil  el  charki.  Defer iption  of  Egypt. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  I am  always  obliged  to  exprefs 
the  found  of  the  Arabic  words  in  French  characters. 
I fliould  have  preferred  giving  the  pafiages  as  they  are 
written  in  the  original,  but  you  know  that  in  France 
we  have  profeflbrs  of  Arabic,  and  no  prefs  for  it.  We 
are  even  the  only  learned  people  in  Europe  without 
that  advantage.  Nothing  remains  of  thofe  fine  cha- 
racters caft  by  older  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  the 
matrices.  A foreign  fuperintendant  would  be  fufficient, 
with  the  aid  of  the  learned,  to  teach  the  ufe  of  them;  and 
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“ at  the  mouth  of  theeaftern  branch  of  fp) 
*r  the  Nile.”  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with 
this  account  of  its  fituation,  and  trace  out 
the  origin  of  this  town.  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium informs  us  that  it  was  called 
cfbamiatis  under  the  government  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but  that  it 
Was  then  very  inconfiderabie.  It  increafed 
in  importance  every  day,  in  proportion  as 
Pelufium,  which  was  frequently  plundered, 
loft  its  power.  The  total  ruin  of  that 
ancient  town  occafioned  the  commerce 
of  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Delta  to  be 
transferred  to  Damietta.  It  was,  however, 
no  longer  a place  of  ftrength,  when,  towards 
the  year  238  of  the  Hegira,  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  took  pofteftion  of  it  a fécond 
time.  The  importance  of  a harbour  fo 

we  fliould  by  degrees  put  ourfelves  on  a footing  with 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland 
and  England,  who  all  print  Arabic. 

(p)  The  Arabian  Geographer  calls  it  the  eajîern 
branch , becaufe  Pelufa  having  been  fo  often  facked,  and 
even  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Crufaders,  the  canals 
which  conveyed  the  water  there,  ceafed  to  be  fre- 
quented, and  the  Damietta  branch  became  the  orien- 
tal one. 

favourably 
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favourably  fituated,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Caliphs.  In  the  year  244  of  the  hegira, 
Elmetouakkel ( q)  furrounded  it  with  flrong 
walls.  This  obftacle  did  not  prevent  the 
brave  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  from  taking  it 
from  the  Mahometans,  in  the  year  550  of 
the  hegira.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conqueft.  Salab  Eddin , who  about  that 
period  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  ex- 
pelled the  Europeans  from  Damietta.  Fif- 
teen years  after,  they  returned  to  befiege  it, 
but  this  able  Sultan  baffled  all  their  efforts. 
Notwithffanding  their  land  army  was  fup- 
ported  by  a fleet  of  twelve  hundred  fail  frj. 


(q)  Egypt  faw  fome  great  works  completed  du- 
ring the  reign  of  this  emperor,  fuch  as  the  walls  of 
Alexandria,  thofe  of  Damietta,  the  foundations  of 
Achmoun , of  Rofetta,  of  Cataiah,  &c.  They  were 
executed  by  order  of  Ebn  Toulo?i9  one  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated Governors  of  this  country.  This  grandee, 
burning  with  ambition,  and  the  defire  of  rendering 
himfelf  independent,  was  defirous  ofhaving  fome  ftrong- 
holds,  under  fhelter  of  which  he  might  brave  the  power 
of  the  caliphs.  No  fooner  did  he  find  himfelf  ftrongly 
fortified,  than  he  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  and 
being  proclaimed  King  of  Egypt,  defended  it  againft 
all  the  forces  of  Afia. 

(r)  Macrizij  hiftory  of  the  dynafties  of  Egypt. 

they 
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they  were  obliged  to  make  a difgraceful 
retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  con- 
flan  tly  befieged.  In  the  year  615  of  the 
hegira,  under  the  reign  of  Eladel , the  cru- 
faders  attacked  it  with  a very  confiderable 
force.  They  landed  on  the  weflern  fliore 
of  the  Nile,  and  their  firfl  care  was  to  fur- 
round  their  camp  with  a ditch  and  pallifa- 
do.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  defended 
by  two  towers,  furnifhed  with  numerous 
garrifons.  An  enormous  iron  chain,  firetch- 
ing from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered 
the  approach  of  veffels.  The  crufaders 
carried  by  florm  the  tower  on  the  fame 
fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for 
their  fleet.  Nejm  Eddin  fsj,  the  Sultan’s 
fon,  who  was  encamped  near  Damietta, 
covered  it  with  an  army.  To  Hop  the 
enemies  veffels,  he  threw  a bridge  over  the 

(s)  This  valiant  prince  was  then  very  young.  He 
made  his  firft  campaigns  againft  the  Europeans,  gained 
feveral  victories  over  the  Syrian  rebels,  and  died  at 
Manfoura  fome  time  after  the  taking  of  Damietta  by 
Saint  Lewis. 


Nile, 
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Nile.  The  Franks' overturned  it,  and  the 
prince  adopted  the  meafure  of  choking  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he  almoft 
rendered  impayable,  by  feveral  large  boats 
he  funk  there.  After  alternate  and  various 
fuccefles,  many  bloody  battles,  and  a fiege 
of  feventeen  months,  the  Chriftian  princes 
took  Damietta  by  Form.  They  did  not 
however  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much 
blood  fpilt,  and  of  an  armament  which  had 
coft  immenfe  fums.  Completely  inverted 
near  the  canal  of  Achmoun  ( t ),  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
army,  they  purchafed  their  lives  and  their 
liberty  by  the  facrifice  of  their  conquert. 

One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat. 
Saint  Lewis  carried  Damietta  without 
rtriking  a ftroke.  The  brilliant  valour  of 
a king  who  threw  himfelf  into  the  waves,  in 
complete  armour,  to  march  to  the  enemy, 
entrenched  upon  the  banks,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  he  attacked  them,  rtruck  a pa- 
nic into  their  army.  They  took  flight,  and 

\ 

( t ) 1 his  canal  is  a quarter  of  a league  to  the  north- 
ward of  Manfoura.  It  is  the  fame  where  Saint  Lewis 
finifhed  his  exploits. 
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ftiamefully  abandoned  a fortrefs  filled  with 
ftores,  and  capable  of  a long  refinance. 
The  Arabs  foon  recovered  it,  as  I fhall 
have  reafon  to  mention  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  defbènt  of  Saint  Lewis;  but  tired  of 
keeping  a place  which  continually  drew 
upon  them  the  moft  warlike  nations  of 
Europe,  they  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  re- 
built it  further  up  in  the  country.  Abul- 
feda  and  all  the  oriental  authors  teftify  this 
fad:.  I fhall  lay  before  you  the  moft  im- 
portant paftages  extraded  from  them. 

“ Damietta  being  deftroyed,  a fmall 
**  town  was  built  at  fome  diftance,  called 

V 

“ Menchié \ which  is  become  a considerable 
“ place.  In  our  days  (one  hundred  yearsaf- 
“ ter  its  foundation)  we  fee  feveral  fquares, 
“ market-places,  and  public  baths.  The 
" ancient  city  was  rafed  to  the  ground  in  the 
“ year  648  (u)  ofthehegira.  The  Caliph 
**  Elmetouakkel , of  the  family  of  the  Abaf- 
<l  fides,  built  the  walls.  The  misfortunes 
“ it  had  occafioned  to  the  Mahometans, 

(u)  The  other  Arabian  hiftorians  place  thisepocha 
four  years  farther  back. 
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ft  the  wars  to  which  it  had  given  rife,  drove 
“ them  to  that  extremity.  It  feemed  in 
“ fadt,  as  if  this  fortrefs  invited  in  a 
“ peculiar  manner,  the  armies  of  the 
“ Franks,  its  who  alternately  laid  liege  to 
“ walls  (v).” 

Macrizi  confirms  Abulfeda,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  doubt.  I fhall  give  the  pafiage 
of  that  hiftorian,  as  translated  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Cardonne  *,  for  when  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  eftablith  a fadt  disfigured  by  the 
erroneous  defcriptions  of  a great  many 
travellers,  the  demonftration  mud  be  per- 
fedt. 

“ Two  years  after  the  departure  of  St. 
“ Lewis,  under  the  reign  of  Moaz , Eddin 
“ Aibehy  the  Turcoman,  the  firft  fultan 
“ of  the  dynafty  of  the  Mamaluke  Baha- 

(v)  “ Tom  khorabet,  oua  bena  men  bel  carb  ba- 
“ lidé  tefmi  ebnenchié.  Oua  hié  médiné  zat  afouak, 
“ oua  hamamat.  Oua  khorabet  doumiat  fi  féné  taman 
<c  oua  arbaïn  oua  fette  maïat,  oua  canet  afouarha  men 
“ amarat  Elmetouakkel  el  khalif  el  abaflx.  Can  fabab 
“ tekhorabha  mema  caflaat  elmeflemoun  alaiha,  men 
“ echcheddc  marat  bad  akhi,  be  cafd  el  frang  aiaha  be 

gemouahom  marat  bad  akhi."  Abulfeda , defcription 
tf  Egypt. 

“ rites. 
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“ rites,  it  being  reported  that  the  French 
“ threatened  Egypt  a fécond  time,  a refo- 
*f  lution  was  taken  to  deftroy  Damietta. 
“ This  place  was  rated  to  the  ground, 
fo  that  there  remained  no  veftige  of  <it, 
“ except  the  great  mofque  (x).  The  ruin 
“ of  Damietta  did  not  free  the  Egyptians 

' ; j • • . 1 ' : * , . . , , . 

(x)  A large  mofque  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  village 
of  EJb'e , on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a ftiort  league 
from  the  fea.  I have  made  ten  journeys  to  this  place, 
the  environs  of  which  I have  attentively  examined. 
I remarked  there  the  foundation  of  the  wralls  of  the 
ancient  Damietta,  the  arch  of  a brick  vault,  of  an- 
tique conftrudtion,  which  probably  fupported  the  end 
of  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  before  this  town  ; 
an  old  tower,  half  demolifhed,  on  which  are  placed 
two  guns  without  carriages,  and  other  ruins,  which 
leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  fituation.  As  to  the 
diftance  of  a league  which  there  is  at  prefent  from 
Elbe  to  the  fea,  it  is  the  diftance  gained  by  the  Delta 
in  the  term  of  600  years.  This  increafe  has  obliged 
the  Mamlouks  to  eredt  two  fmall  forts  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river.  That  which 
is  on  the  left  bank  is  already  at  half  a league’s  diftance 
in  the  land.  The  other,  more  modern,  will  foon  un- 
dergo the  fame  fate;  for  the  bank  on  which  it  is  built 
projedls  three  leagues  into  the  fea,  and  as  it  is  almoft 
on  a level  with  the  water,  it  will  form  a promontory 
in  lefs  than  a century. 
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•*  from  apptehenfion,  and  eleven  years  after, 

“ under  the  reign  of  Bibar,  Elbondouk  Dari, 

“ the  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  choked  up, 

<c  (y ) to  prevent  the  enemy’s  fleets  from  get- 
<c  ting  up  the  river.  From  that  epocha 
“ its  entrance  is  prohibited  to  all  veffels, 
“ which  are  now  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
“ road. 

i . ! i - ' * 

tc  The  town  of  Damietta,  at  this  day 
“ fubfifting,  was  built  after  the  deftrudtion 
“ of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  fituated  a lit— 
<(  tie  above  on  the  fame  fide.” — And  in 
fad:,  Sir,  it  is  only  a league  and  a half 
diflant  from  the  village  of  EJbe,  where  the 
traces  of  the  former  are  difcoverable.  The 
modern  Damietta,  firfl  called  Menchié,  as 
Abulfeda  tells  us,  has  preferved  the  memo- 
ry of  its  origin  in  a fquare  flill  called  by 
that  name.  Writers  in  general  have  con- 
founded thefe  two  towns,  afcribing  to  the 

(y)  Thefe  two  fillings  up  of  the  river  have  raifcd  a 
terrible  bar,  which  is  called  Bogaz , which  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  Rofetta,  and  is  become  impaffabJc, 
even  for  boats,  for  feveral  months  of  the  year.  Ship- 
wrecks are  frequent  there.  I have  pafied  it  four  times, 
but  not  without  running  great. rifks. 
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one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  The 
notes  (%)  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  will 

fhew 

► 

(z)  Father  Sicard  fays  ; Lake  Menzalé  commences  at 
half  a league  from  Damietta,  formerly  called  Thamiatis . 
Lettres  édifiantes,  p.  340.  The  Damietta  he  fpeaks 
of  is  not  Thamiatis  ; it  was  the  ancient  one. 

Pocock,  after  fpeaking  of  the  modern  Damietta, 
adds  One  fees  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  toum  a 
large  round  tower , of  rough  Jlones , and  very  well  built , 
which  was  done  doubtlefs  by  the  Mamalukes , after  they 
had  retaken  Damietta  from  the  Chrijlians.  Defcription 
of  the  Eaft,  vol.  firft.  The  learned  Englifhman  con- 
founds the  town  deftroyed  by  the  Egyptians  with 
that  fubfifting  in  our  days. 

Profper  Alpinus  falls  into  a much  greater  error,  by 
miftaking  Damietta  for  the  ancient  Pelufium.  De- 
fcription d'Egypte , p.  38.  Damietta  is  22  leagues 
from  the  ruins  of  Pelufium. 

Mr.  Maillet  has  committed  the  fame  fault.  The 
town  of  Damietta  anfwers  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pelufium , 
which  advanced  half  a league.  Defcription  d’Egypte, 
p.  127. 

Dodtor  Shaw  has  copied  the  paflage  of  Mr.  Mail- 
let,  and  adopted  the  fame  error.  Geographical  obfer - 
vations  on  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  Nieburh  alfo,  who  has  given  an  excellent  plan 
of  Damietta,  confounds  it  with  that  which  was  rafed 
in  the  twelfth  century,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  follow- 
ing paflage  : I have  not  df covered  the  fmallej}  tracts  of 

the 
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fhew  you  what  great  authorities  had  ob- 
fcured  this  point  of  hi  dory  and  geography. 

It  is  time.  Sir,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  modern  Damietta,  where  I p aided 
fourteen  months.  This  place,  larger,  and 
not  lefs  agreeable  than  Rofetta,  is  rounded 
in  a femicircle  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  two  leagues  and  a half  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  The  eye,  placed  atone  of  the 
extremities  of  the  crefcent,  takes  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
So, 000  fouls.  It  has  feveral  fquares,  the 
molt  confiderable  of  which  has  retained 
the  name  of  Menchié.  The  bazars  are 

the  walls  of  Damiat  ; but  the  place  where  it  is  faid  the 
Nile  was  blocked  by  a chain , feems  to  be  Jlill  difcovtrable  ; 
for  on  the  northern  bank  within  the  town>  there  is  an  old 
and  lofty  tower.  The  river  in  this  place  is  fcarcely  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  wide ; (in  this  he  is  very  much 
miftaken)  and  oppofite  toit , on  thewejlern  bank , is  ano- 
ther tower  fimilar  to  it , of  which  every  thing  on  the  land 
fide  is  already  demolijhed.  Journey  into  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
Thefe  towers,  which  have  made  them  take  the  modern 
for  the  ancient  Damietta,  were  built  by  the  Mama- 
lukes  for  the  defence  of  the  new  town.  As  they  were 
ufclefs,  they  have  demolifhed  one,  and  employed  its 
materials  in  the  conftruâion  of  a fmall  fort  which  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Vol.  I.  B b 
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filled  with  merchants.  Okals , or  khans , 
as  fpacious  as  thofe  of  Boulak , collecting 
under  their  porticos  the  fluffs  of  India,  the 
filks  of  mount  Lebanon,  fal-ammoniac, 
and  pyramids  of  rice,  proclaim  that  it  is  a 
commercial  town.  The  houfes,  thofe  in 
particular  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  are  very  lofty.  They  have  in  gene- 
ral handfome  faloons  built  on  the  top  of 
their  terraces,  which  are  cheerful  belvi- 
deres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turk, 
effeminately  reclining  on  a fopha,  paffes  his 
life  in  fmoking,  in  looking  on  the  fea, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  one  fide,  on 
the  great  lake  that  extends  itfelf  on  the 
other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which,  running  be- 
tween them,  traverfes  a rich  country.  Se- 
veral large  mofques,  adorned  with  lofty 
minarets,  are  difperled  over  the  town.  The 
public  baths,  lined  with  marble,  are  diftri- 
buted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  linen  you  are  ferved  with  is 
clean,  and  the  water  very  pure.  The  heat 
and  the  treatment  in  them,  fo  far  from  in- 
juring the  health,  ferve  to  {Lengthen,  nay, 
even  to  improve  it,  if  ufed  with  modera- 
tion. 
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tion.  This  cuftom,  founded  on  experience, 
is  general  in  Egypt.  The  obfervations  of 
feveral  years,  the  aftonifhing  effects  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  them,  compel  me  to  look 
upon  them  as  very  falutary. 

The  port  of  Damietta  is  continually  fil- 
led with  a multitude  of  boats  and  fmall 
veflels.  Thofe  called  Scberm  ferve  to  con- 
vey the  merchandize  on  board  the  £hips  * 
in  the  road,  and  to  unload  them  ; the 
others  carry  on  the  coafting  trade.  This 
town  carries  on  a great  trade  with  Syria, 
with  Cyprus,  and  Marfeilles.  The  rice 
called  Mezelaoui , of  the  fined:  quality  there 
is  in  Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains.  The  exports  of  it  amount  an- 
nually to  about  fix  millions  of  livres.  The 
other  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, are  linens,  fal-ammoniac,  corn,  &c. 

A ruinous  policy  for  the  country,  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  this  laft  article;  but  the 
law  is  evaded,  and  it  paffes  under  the  name 
of  rice. 

The  Chriftians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus, 
fettled  in  this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages 
carried  on  its  principal  commerce.  Turk- 
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ifh  indolence,  content  with  extorting  from 
them  from  time  to  time,  fuffers  them  to 
become  rich.  The  exportation  of  rice  to 
foreign  countries  is  prohibited,  but  by 
means  of  fome  douceurs  to  the  cuilom- 
houfe  officers,  the  people  of  Provence 
load  annually  feveral  fhips  with  it.  The 
Bogaz  preventing  them  from  entering  the 
Nile,  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  on  board 
by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  incon- 
venience is  the  fource  of  endlefs  vexation 
and  abufes.  The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in 
the  evening  with  rice  of  the  lirfl  quality, 
is  frequently  not  that  which  arrives  at  the 
fhip  ; an  inferior  quality  is  fubftituted 
for  it  during  the  night.  The  Marfeilles 
captains,  aware  of  thefe  rogueries,  with- 
out being  able  to  prevent  them,  endeavour 
to  play  off  trick  againft  trick,  fo  that  this 
commerce  has  become  a general  fcene  of 
knavery.  But  the  badnefs  of  the  port  is 
ftill  more  detrimental  to  Damietta.  The 
road  where  the  veffels  lie  being  expofed  to 
every  wind,  the  flighted:  gale  obliges  the 
captains  to  cut  their  cables,  and  take  ffiel- 
ter  at  Cyprus,  or  to  ftand  off  to  fea.  It 

would 
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would  be  eafy,  by  cutting  a canal  only  of 
half  a league,  to  open  a paiTage  for  fhips 
into  the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water. 
This  work,  which  might  be  executed  at 
very  little  expence,  would  render  Damietta 
a noble  harbour  ; but  defpotifm,  infenfible 
to  the  intereft  of  the  people,  is  always  fur- 
rounded  by  deftrudtion  in  its  progrefs,  and 
wants  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  cre- 
ate. By  what  fatality  is  it,  that  the  moil 
beautiful  country  on  the  globe  is  deftined 
for  a prey  to  a handful  of  robbers,  for 
whom  public  utility  is  nothing,  and  who 
fport  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures  ? 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta 
is  fttuated,  heightened  on  one  fide  by  the 
river,  and  on  the  other  by  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Menzalé. , is  only  from  two 
to  fix  miles  wide,  from  eaft  to  weft.  It 
is  interfered  by  innumerable  rivulets  in 
every  direction,  which  render  it  the  moft 
fertile  fpot  in  Egypt.  The  foil  there  pro- 
duces, communibus  annis , 80  bufhels  of  rice 
for  one.  The  other  produce  is  in  the  fame 
proportion.  It  is  there  that  nature,  lavish- 
ing profufely  her  pomp  and  riches,  prcfents 
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flowers,  fruits,  and  harvefts  at  every  feafon 
of  the  year.  Winter  never  deprives  it  of 
thefe  advantages  ; its  beauties  are  never 
impaired  by  fummer.  Deftrudtive  heats, 
as  well  as  chilling  colds,  are  equally  un- 
known in  that  happy  fpot.  The  thermo- 
meter varies  only  from  nine  to  twenty-four 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  fa)  Da- 
mietta  is  indebted  for  this  charming  tem- 
perature to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  wa- 
ter with  which  it  is  furrounded.  At 
Grand  Cairo  the  thermometer  rifes  twelve 
degrees  higher. 

The  verdure  is  no  where  fo  frefh  ; the 
trees  are  no  where  covered  with  fuch  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  The  rivulets  around  the 
fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds 
of  reeds,  fome  of  which  rife  to  a great 
height.  The  reed  calamus  is  there  found 
in  abundance,  which  is  made  ufe  of  for 

i 

writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  flender  ftalk 
bears  long  narrow  leaves,  which  hang 

(a)  I have  purfued  thefe  obfervations  for  a whole 
year,  but  only  in  the  day  time.  In  the  night  the  cold 
does  not  much  increafe,  for  froft,  ice,  and  fnow  are 
not  known  at  Damictta. 

grace- 
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gracefully,  and  fpreading  branches  covered 
with  white  flowers.  I have  there  feen 
forefls  of  papyrus,  of  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  made  their  paper.  This  trian- 
gular cane,  nine  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as 
your  thumb,  is  topped  by  a woolly  tuft. 
Strabo,  who  calls  it  Biblus  (b),  gives  an 
accurate  defcription  of  it.  It  is  there  alfo 
that  the  Lotus , of  which  the  Arabs  have 
preferved  the  primitive  name  of  Nuphar, 
exalts  its  lofty  (talk  above  the  waters. 
Its  large  calix  blows  either  of  an  azure 

(b)  £C  The  papyrus  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Lower 
44  Egypt.  I have  feen  it  on  the  banks  of  lake  Ma- 
tc  ræotis.  It  is  a cane  whofe  bare  ftalk  rifes  about  10 
“ feet  high.  It  bears  at  the  top  a woolly  tuft.  The 
<{  publicans , who  farm  that  branch  of  commerce,  only 
“ fuffer  it  to  grow  in  very  few  places,  to  enhance 
“ its  value,  and  thereby  injure  the  public  intereft.” 

Strabo , lib.  1 7. 

It  is  the  avidity  of  thefe  publicans , it  is  their  care 
in  deftroying  it,  that  occafions  the  fcarcity  of  papyrus 
in  Egypt.  I only  met  with  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damietta,  and  of  lake  Mentale.  Travellers  in  gene- 
ral, who  have  not  vifited  this  interefting  part  of 
Egypt,  have  not  made  mention  of  it.  Others  lefs 
circumfpedf,  have  denied  its  exiftence,  and  have  cir- 
culated fables  on  the  fubjedt. 

B b 4 blue. 
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blue,  or  of  a brilliant  white,  and  it  ap- 
pears with  the  majefty  of  the  king  of  the 
aquatic  plants.  The  marfhes  and  the  ca- 
nals in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
are  filled  with  this  iuperb  flower,  which 
diffufifes  a molt  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a great  many  villages  around 
Damietta,  in  mod  of  which  are  manufac- 
tures where  the  moft  beautiful  linens  of 
the  country  are  fabricated.  The  flneft  nap- 
kins in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  filk.  You  are  lerved  at  table  with 
them,  but  efpccially  on  ceremonial  vifits, 
when  the  Have  prefents  you  with  one  to 
wipe  your  mouth  with,  after  you  have 
drank  your  fherbet  fc),  or  ate  the  fweet- 
meats,  which  are  carried  round  on  a filver 

(c)  Sherbet  comes  from  the  Arabic  word  chorbé , 
which  fignifies  drink.  It  is  the  nectar  of  the  orien- 
tals. It  is  compofed  of  lemon-juice,  fugar,  and  wa- 
ter, in  which  are  diflblved  perfumed  cakes,  made  of 
excellent  Damafcus  fruit,  in  which  is  ufually  infufed 
fome  drops  of  rofe-watér.  It  is  a molt  agreeable  li- 
quor. Sherbet  is  only  ferved  up  amongft  the  great, 
or  men  in  office.  On  feveral  vifits  I have  paid  to 
the  governors  of  Damietta,  it  was  ofrtred  me,  and  I 
drank  it  with  plcafure. 
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plate  to  all  the  company.  Thefe  fmall 
towns,  generally  furrounded  with  little 
woods,  or  trees  promifcuoufly  planted, 
form  a whimfical  and  pidturefque  affem- 
blage.  By  the  tide  of  the  fycarnore  and 
the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the  ele- 
gant cattia-tree,  with  its  clutters  of  yellow 
flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The 
top  of  the  date-tree,  loaded  with  enormous 
bunches,  rifes  above  the  grove.  The  caffia, 
with  its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under 
its  fhade.  The  orange  and  lemon-tree 
cover  the  labourer’s  cabin  with  their  golden 
fruit.  The  banana-tree,  with  its  long  leaves, 
the  pomegranate,  with  its  fcarlet  flower,  and 
the  fig-tree,  with  its  fugary  fruit,  throw  a 
vaft  variety  into  thefe  landfcapes.  In  walk- 
ing through  thefe  winding  paths,  fhaded 
on  one  tide  by  thefe  different  trees,  and 
lined  on  the  other  by  a curtain  of  reeds, 
impenetrable  to  the  eye,  I frequently  found 
myfelf  on  a fudden  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  lake  Menzalé ’.  Here  the  profpedt 

was  very  different  ; thoufands  of  boats 
employed  in  fifhing,  or  in  fpreading  nets 
for  the  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  which 

refort 
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refort  there  to  feek  abundant  food,  and  a 
temperate  climate. 

I am  defirous.  Sir,  of  painting  nature  to 
you,  fuch  as  I have  feen  it  a thoufand 
times  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  ; but  I 
feel  how  much  the  painter  is  inferior  to 
his  model.  Figure  to  yourfelf  all  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  running  ftreams,  all 
the  frefhnefs  of  the  mod:  perfedt  verdure, 
all  the  perfumes  of  the  orange- flower,  the 
tranfcendent  voluptuoufnefs  of  a foft,  fweet, 
and  balfamic  air,  the  delightful  fpedtacle 
of  the  mod  beautiful  fky,  and  you  will 
have  an  imperfedt  idea  of  this  tongue  of 
land  between  the  great  lake  and  the  courfe 
of  the  Nile. 

At  a mile  from  this  town,  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  is  a grove  of  orange-trees,  which 
ferves  as  a walk  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
walks  in  it  are  formed  in  a ftraight  line. 
It  is  the  only  one  where  art  has  added  any 
graces  to  nature,  for  every  where  elfe  the 
trees  are  planted  without  any  order.  I 
ufed  to  go  thither  almoft  every  day,  parti- 
cularly in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  when  the  orange-trees  are  in 
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flower.  I cannot  exprefs  to  you  the  charms 
one  experiences  in  refpiring  the  cool  air, 
and  the  perfumes  under  this  cheerful  ffiade. 
Thefe  trees,  which  have  never  been  muti- 
lated by  the  fciflars,  rife  above  30  feet 
high  ; their  intermingled  branches,  their 
thick  foliage  intercepted  all  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  They  were  flowered  from  the  lowed: 
bough  up  to  the  very  top.  Each  orange-tree 
formed  a diftindt  bouquet,  where  the  leaves 
were  with  difficulty  diftinguiffied  through 
the  tufts  of  flowers.  The  whole  together 
compofed  the  mod:  delightful  canopy  under 
which  a mortal  can  repofe.  A little  rivulet 
ran  along  each  row,  and  a bafon  was  opened 
twice  a day,  to  water  them.  When  one 
walked  there  at  noon,  one  was  intoxicated 
with  pleafure.  It  was  there,  above  all, 
that  I experienced  what  a delicious  enjoy- 
ment the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  capable  of 
procuring.  It  was  there  that  I difcovered, 
that  in  warm  climates,  odours,  fo  far  from 
injuring,  are  not  only  falutary,  but  become 
neceffary  to  the  health. 

At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  a canal  filled 
with  papyrus.  At  the  left,  on  entering,  is 

the 
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the  gardener’s  hut,  and  a clump  of  lemon 
and  palm-trees,  planted  fo  near  each  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  it.  This  fpot, 
cnclofed  by  ditches  and  palifades,  is  the 
aiylum  of  myftery.  The  moft  beautiful 
TurkiQi  women  fometimes  repair  thither  to 
enjoy,  as  they  fay>  the  balfamic  air,  below 
the  (hade  of  thefe  trees. 

I fhall  finifh  this  letter.  Sir,  with  a fadt, 
which  will  prove  to  you,  that  the  events 
which  happened  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  are 
renewed  in  our  days,  in  Egypt.  Whole 
clouds  of  locufts  covered  the  plains  of 
Syria  the  laft  year.  They  laid  wafte  the 
country,  and  deftroyed  the  corn  even  to 
the  very  root.  Famine  was,  as  ufual,  the 
confequence  of  this  fcourge.  A country- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus 
felt  the  effects  of  the  general  defolation. 
To  fupply  the  urgent  neceffities  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  daily  obliged  to  fell  a part  of 
his  cattle.  This  refource  was  very  foon 
exhaufted  ; the  unhappy  father,  borne 
down  by  the  prefent  calamity,  forefaw  hill 
greater  to  come.  Preffied  by  hunger,  he 
went  to  the  town  to  fell  his  implements  of 
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labour.  The  invifible  hand  of  Providence 
guided  his  footdeps,  as  the  angel  formerly 
conducted  the  young  Tobias.  Whilft  he 
was  cheapening  fome  corn  newly  arrived 
from  Damietta,  he  heard  tell  of  the  fuc- 
ce/Tes  of  Mourat  Bey  (d)>  who,  after  van- 
quilhing  his  enemies,  had  entered  Grand 
Cairo  in  triumph.  They  painted  the  fize, 
the  character,  the  origin  of  this  warrior. 
They  related  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
arifen  from  the  date  of  flavery  to  his  pre- 
fent  greatnefs.  The  aftonilhed  country- 
man immediately  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
his  fons,  carried  off  from  him  at  eleven 
years  old.  A ray  of  hope  revived  in  his 
bread.  He  lod  no  time  in  conveying  to 

(d)  Mourat  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey  have  been  for  the 
laft  feven  years  the  two  molt  powerful  princes  of 
Egypt.  Ambition,  which  is  their  ruling  paffion,  has 
difunited  them.  They  have  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  equality  of  their  forces  again  made 
them  friends.  At  prefent,  Mourat  Bey , prevailing 
over  his  colleague,  has  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Upper 
Egypt.  The  former  reigns  at  Grand  Cairo  at  this 
day.  I fhall  give  their  characters,  and  the  principal 
tranfaftions  refpeCting  them  which  have  happened 
under  my  eyes,  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  letters. 
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his  family  the  provifions  he  had  purchafed, 
recounts  what  he  had  learnt,  and  deter- 
mines to  fet  out  for  Egypt.  His  wife  and 

children  bathed  him  with  their  tears,  offer- 

/ 

ing  up  their  vows  for  his  fafe  return.  He 
went  to  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  where  he 
embarked,  and  landed  at  Damietta. — A fon 
who  had  quitted  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers to  embrace  Mahometifm,  and  who 
faw  himfelf  encircled  with  all  the  fplendor 
of  the  mod:  brilliant  fortune,  is  it  likely 
that  he  will  acknowledge  him  ? This  idea 
hung  heavy  on  his  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  defire  of  refcuing  his  family  from 
the  horrors  of  famine,  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing a child,  whofe  lofs  he  had  long  bewail- 
ed, fupported  his  courage,  and  animated 
him  to  continue  his  journey.  He  enters 
the  capital,  and  repairs  to  the  palace  of 
Monrat  Bey.  He  prefents  himfelf  to  the 
prince’s  attendants,  and  defires  permifhon 
to  fpeak  to  him.  He  urges,  he  ardently 
•folicits  an  audience  : his  drefs,  and  his 
whole  appearance,  which  befpoke  poverty 
and  misfortune,  were  not  calculated  to 
obtain  him  what  he  fought  for;  but  his 

great 
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great  age,  that  age  fo  refpedted  in  the  Eaft, 
pleaded  in  his  favour.  One  of  his  officers 
informed  Mourat  Bey,  that  a wretched  old 
man  defired  to  (peak  to  him.  “ Let  him 
“ enter,”  fays  he.  The  peafant  advances 
with  trembling  Reps  on  the  rich  carpet 
which  covered  the  hall  of  the  divan,  and 
approaches  the  Bey,  who  was  repoling  on 
a fopha  embroidered  with  filk  and  gold. 
The  various  feelings  which  oppreffed  his 
mind,  deprived  him  of  utterance.  Recol- 
lecting at  length  the  child  that  had  been 
Rolen  from  him,  and  the  voice  of  nature 

V 

getting  the  better  of  his  fears,  he  throws 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  embracing  his  knees, 
he  cries  out  : “ Toil  are  my  child.”  The 
Bey  raifes  him  up,  endeavours  to  recollect 
him,  and  on  a further  explanation  finding 
him  to  be  his  father,  he  feats  him  by  his 
fide,  and  loads  him  with  carefies.  Alter 
the  tendered;  efifufions  of  the  heart,  the  old 
man  painted  to  him  the  deplorable  fituation 
in  which  he  had  left  his  mother  and  his 
brethren.  The  prince  propofed  to  him  to 
fend  for  them  to  Egypt,  and  to  make  them 
partake  of  his  riches  and  his  power,  pro- 
vided 
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vided  they  would  embrace  Mahometifm. 
The  generous  Chriftian  had  forefeen  this 
propofal,  and  fearing  left  young  people 
might  have  been  dazzled  with  it,  had  not 
fuffered  one  of  his  children  to  accompany 
him.  He  ftedfaftly  rejedted  therefore  this 
offer  of  his  fon,  and  had  even  the  courage 
to  remonftrate  with  him  on  his  change  of 
religion.  Mourat  Bey , feeing  that  his  fa- 
ther remained  inflexible,  and  that  the  dif- 
trefs  his  family  was  in  demanded  imme- 
diate fuccour,  ordered  him  a large  fum  of 
money,  and  lent  him  back  into  Syria  with 
a fmall  veffel  laden  with  corn.  The  happy 
countryman  returned  as  foon  as  poftible  to 
the  plains  of  Damafcus.  His  arrival  ba- 
nifhed  mifery  and  tears  from  his  rural 
dwelling,  and  reftored  joy,  comfort,  and 
happinefs. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  this  fadt  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph,  which 
would  poffibly  have  been  even  more  ftriking, 
had  one  come  at  the  knowledge  of  all  the  • 
particulars. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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An  inquiry  concerning  ancient  Pelujium  ; un- 
known to  modern  travellers  ; its  Jituation , 
and  the  epoch  of  its  decline . An  account 
of  Par  am  a,  a place  at  a little  difiance , 
and  where  the  Arabians  place  a monu- 
ment ^ which  feems  to  be  that  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Defcription.of  the  great  lake 
of  Panis,  now  called  MenzaU  ; with  the 
ifiands  a?id  towns  which  were  anciently 
built  at  this  place.  Obfervations  on  the 
fijhing  of  this  lake , its  mouths  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  innumerable  birds  which 
affemble  there , efpecially  in  the  winter . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

jp  E L U S I U M,  as  I have  already  faid. 
Sir,  was  placed  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  lake  Menzalé.  Its  name,  which  lignifies 
mud(e),  proves  its  fituation  to  be  in  the 


( e)  nvAaçîoir  lignifies  mud  ; the  Arabs  have  carried 
that  appellation  into  their  language,  calling  it  thineh, 
piud. 
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midft  of  marfties.  According  to  Strabo (f), 
it  was  only  two  miles  from  the  fea.  The 
period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  is  loft  in 
the  obfcurity  of  time.  It  flourifhed  long 
before  Herodotus.  As  it  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  country  on  the  fide  of  Afia, 
the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a confiderable  for- 
trefs  : one  of  them  raifed  a rampart  of  thir- 
ty leagues  in  length  from  the  walls  of  this 
town  to  Heliopolis  ; but  we  find  from  the 
hiftory  of  nations  that  the  long  wall  of 
China,  thofe  which  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Greek  emperors  led  them  to  build  round 
Confiantinople,  and  many  others,  built  at 
an  immenfe  expence,  were  but  feeble  bar- 
riers againft  a warlike  people  ; thefe  ex- 
amples have  taught  us  that  a ftate,  to  be 
in  fecurity  againft  a foreign  yoke,  muft 
form  warriors  within  itfelf,  and  that  men 
muft  be  oppofed  to  men. 

This  rampart  which  covered  Pelufium 
did  not  ftop  Cambyfes,  who  attacked  it 
with  a formidable  army.  The  feeble  cha- 

(/)  Strabo,  lib.  ly. 
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radter  of  the  fon  of  Amafis,  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  defertion  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
Egyptians,  who  went  to  found  a colony 
beyond  the  cataradts,  had  not  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  oppofe  that  torrent  which  broke 
in  upon  his  country.  Cambyfes,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  wherein  he  cut  his  enemies 
to  pieces,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph. 
That  memorable  day,  which  faw  the  de- 
fertion of  one  part  of  the  Egyptian  militia, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  other,  is  the  true  epoch 
of  the  fubjugation  of  that  rich  country. 
Since  that  period,  it  has  paffed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Perlians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Turks.  A continued  llavery  of  more 
than  two  thoufand  years  feems  to  fecure 
them  an  eternal  bondage. 

Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  fome 
years  after  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  re- 
lates an  anecdote,  which  I cannot  omit  : 
“ I furveyed  (g),”  fays  he,  “ the  plain 
“ where  the  two  armies  had  fought  ; it 
“ was  covered  w7ith  human  bones,  colledt- 

(g ) Herodotus,  Thalia,  lib.  3, 
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“ ed  in  heaps.  Thofe  of  the  Perfians 
“ were  on  one  fide,  thofe  of  the  Egyp- 
“ tians  on  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of 
tl  the  country  having  taken  care  to  feparate 
“ them  after  the  battle.  They  made  me 
tc  take  notice  of  a fad,  which  would  have 
“ appeared  very  aftonifhing  to  me,  without 
'*  their  explanation  of  it.  The  fkulls  of 
“ the  Perfians,  which  were  flight  and  fra- 
“ gile,  broke  on  being  lightly  flruck  with 
“ a done  ; thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  thicker 
“ and  more  compact,  refilled  the  blows  of 
" flint.  This  difference  of  folidity  they 
“ attributed  to  the  cuflom  the  Perfians  have 
“ of  covering  their  heads  from  their  in- 
“ fancy  with  the  tiara,  and  to  the  Egyp- 
**  tian  cuflom  of  leaving  the  heads  of  their 
“ children  bare  and  fhaved,  expofed  to  the 
“ heat  of  the  fun.  This  explanation  ap- 
“ peared  fatisfadory  to  me.” 

The  fame  cufloms  flill  fubfifl  in  Egypt 
in  our  days  ; I have  feen  in  all  my  travels 
the  children  of  the  common  people,  whe- 
ther running  about  the  plains,  or  colleded 
round  the  villages,  or  fwimming  in  the 
river,  always  with  their  heads  bare  and 
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ihaved.  When  one  refleds  on  the  hard- 
nefs  the  fkull  mult  acquire  from  being 
continually  expofed  to  the  adion  of  a 
burning  fun,  we  lhall  not  be  furprifed 
at  the  remark  of  Herodotus. 

Pelulium,  after  palling  under  the  do- 
minion of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander. The  brave  Antony,  general  of 
cavalry  under  Gabinius,  took  it  from  his 
fucceffors,  and  Rome  reftored  it  to  Pto- 
lemy Auletes.  Pompey,  whofe  credit 
had  eftablilhed  this  young  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  took  refuge  at  Pelufium  ; he 
landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
on  quitting  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his 
fon,  he  repeated  the  two  following  verfes 
of  Sophocles  : “ The  free  man  who  feeks 
“ an  afylum  at  the  court  of  a king,  will 
“ meet  with  llavery  and  chains.”  He 
there  found  death.  Scarcely  had  he 
landed  on  the  thore,  when  Theodore,  the 
rhetorician,  of  the  Ifle  of  Chio,  Septimius 
the  courtier,  and  Achillas  the  eunuch,  who 
commanded  his  troops,  wifhing  for  a vic- 
tim to  prefent  to  his  conqueror,  ftabbed 
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him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of 
the  affaffins,  Pompey  covered  his  face  with 
his  mantle,  and  died  like  a Roman.  They 
cut  off  his  head,  and  embalmed  it,  to  offer 
it  to  Cæfar,  and  left  his  body  naked  on 
the  fhore.  It  was  thus  that  this  great 
man,  whofe  warlike  talents  had  procured 
the  liberty  of  the  feas  for  the  Romans, 
and  added  whole  kingdoms  to  their  ex- 
tended empire,  was  bafely  flain  in  fetting 
foot  on  the  territory  of  a king  who  owed 
to  him  his  crown.  Philip,  his  freed  man, 
collecting  together,  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  wreck  of  a boat,  and  firipping 
off  his  own  cloak,  to  cover  the  fad  remains 
of  his  mafter,  burnt  them  according  to 
the  cuflom.  An  old  foldier  who  had 
ferved  under  Pompey’s  colours,  came  to 
mingle  his  tears  with  thofe  of  Philip, 
and  to  affifi:  him  in  performing  the  L»fi: 
offices  to  the  manes  of  his  general. 

Pelufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged 
during  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in  fpite  of 
fo  many  difafters,  fhe  preferved  to  the 
time  of  the  Crufades,  her  riches  and  her 
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commerce.  The  Chriftian  princes  having 
taken  it  by  ffcorm,  facked  it.  It  never 
again  rofe  from  its  ruins,  and  the  in- 
habitants went  to  Damietta,  as  I have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter. 

Faramciy  founded  by  the  Arabs,  a little 
to  the  eaftward  of  Pelufium,  took  place  of 
it.  This  town  did  not  long  fubfift,  for 
it  was  dedxoyed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Abulfeda  ( h ),  who  quotes  Ebn  Hankal, 
fays,  that  the  tomb  of  Galen  was  to  be 
feen  there.  This  is  a miftake  ; that  cele- 
brated phyfician  was  buried  at  Pergamos, 
his  native  country  fi).  The  maufoleum 
the  Arabian  hiltorian  fpeaks  of,  mud;  be 
that  of  Pompey,  which  Pliny  places  at 

( h ) Defcription  of  Egypt. 

(i)  Galen,  after  Itudying  medicine  at  the  fchool  of 
Alexandria,  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  34.  His 
knowledge  and  his  talents  foon  made  him  be  diftin- 
guiflied  there.  Marcus  Aurelius,  a correct  judge  of 
merit,  made  choice  of  him  for  his  phyfician,  and  he 
held  the  fame  poll  under  two  of  his  fucceilors.  Tired 
with  living  at  court,  Galen  retired  to  Pergamos,  his 
country,  where  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
philofophic  retirement,  and  died  at  the  age  of  (33. 
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fome  diftance  from  Mount  Callus  (k)ê 
Abulfeda  adds,  on  the  credit  of  Ebn  Said, 
that  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  is  only  twenty- 
three  leagues  broad  at  this  place,  and  that 
Amrou  intended  cutting  it,  to  make  a com- 
munication between  the  two  feas.  Omar , 
who  had  no  marine,  and  who  was 
afraid  of  giving  the  Grecian  veffels  an  en- 
trance into  the  heart  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project. 
It  is  probable,  that  he  who  had  conquered 
Egypt,  and  who  had  made  a canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  would  alfo  have 
completed  this  noble  enterprize. 

Quitting  the  Eelujiac  branch,  and  tra- 
velling towards  the  weft,  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  one  falls  in  with  the  'T’anitic  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  derives  this  name  from 
‘Tanis.  This  confiderable  town,  built  in  an 
ifland  of  the  lake,  and  the  capital  of  a tribe, 
ftill  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Auguf- 

(k)  Pliny  the  Naturaliji,  lib,  5.  ch.  12.  The  ruin3 
iof  Farama  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cafius, 
It  appears  that  the  tomb  defcribed  by  Ebn  Haukal , is 
that  of  Pompey. 
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tus  (l).  Abulfeda  informs  us,  that  it 
did  not  exift  in  his  time,  and  that  the 
ifle  was  uncultivated  and  defart  (m ). 

During  my  refidence  at  Damietta,  feve- 
ral  fifhermen  affured  me  they  had  feen  in 
one  of  the  iflands  of  Menzalé,  marbles, 
columns,  and  the  ruins  of  large  buildings. 
I had  formed  the  projedt  of  going  to  vifit 
them  ; but  the  confiderable  expences  the 
voyage  would  have  coft  me,  to  purchafe 
the  governor’s  permiffion,  to  procure  one 
of  his  officers,  and  fome  janiffiaries  to  ac- 
company me,  obliged  me  to  lay  afide  the 
thoughts  of  it.  I anxioufly  wiffi  that  fome 
curious  perfon,  either  richer  than  myfelf, 
or  feconded  by  government,  may  furvey 
this  great  lake,  found  the  depth  of  its  out- 
lets, deferibe  the  precious  morfels  of  anti- 
quity it  may  contain,  and  in  Short,  do  what 
not  one  of  our  modern  travellers  has  ven- 
tured to  undertake,  and  which  my  mode- 
rate fortune  alone  prevented  me  from  car- 
rying into  execution.  After  the  'Tamtic 
comes,  the  Mendefian  mouth,  which  takes 

t 

f l)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

fm ) Abulfeda,  Description  of  Egypt. 
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its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Men- 
des  (n),  famous  for  its  temple,  and  the 
indecency  of  the  worfhip  paid  there  to  the 
ram.  Herodotus  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (o)  : “ Hercules  prayed 
“ Jupiter  with  ardour  to  fhew  himfelf  to 
tc  him.  The  God,  deaf  to  his  prayer,  re- 
“ fufed  him  that  favour.  Overcome  at 
ie  length  by  his  intreaties,  he  confented, 
“ on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  in  the 
<c  fhape  of  a ram.  He  covered  him- 
“ felf  with  the  fkin  of  that  animal,  and 
*c  appeared  to  the  hero.  To  preferve  the 
“ memory  of  this  event,  the  Egyptians 
“ reprefent  Jupiter  with  a ram’s  head.  . . . 
“ When  the  facred  animal  dies,  the  Men- 
“ defmn  province  folemnizes  his  death  by 
“ a general  mourning.” 

Decency  prevents  me  from  giving  the 

reft  of  this  paftage.  They  who  are  cu- 
\ 

rious  to  be  better  informed  of  the  point  of 
madnefs  to  which  fanaticifm  will  tranfport 
an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  populace, 
may  confult  the  original. 

(n)  This  Egyptian  word  fignifies  Ram.  Herodotus. 

( o ) Herodotus,  lib.  2.  Euterpe. 
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The  traveller,  who  may  be  defirous  of 
finding  the  ruins  of  Mendes , if  he  confults 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  mufl;  look  for  it  at 
fome  distance  from  the  canal  of  Achmoun , 
on  the  fide  of  Menzalé. 

Before  one  arrives  at  the  Pbatnitic 
branch,  I have  marked  a new  one  on  the 
map,  which  no  geographer  has  taken  no- 
tice of.  I obferved  it  in  a voyage  I made 
in  that  quarter,  during  the  fwelling  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  about  50  feet  wide.  The 
current  in  it  was  very  rapid,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  very  deep,  or  is  filled 
the  whole  year.  It  is  a natural  outlet  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have  made  for  them- 
felves  into  the  fea.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
turn  a part  of  the  river  into  this  canal,  and 
to  open  a pafiage  for  vefiels  into  its  bed. 
The  Pbatnitic , at  prefent  the  Damiettic 
branch,  is  a league  further  on.  The  Delta 
commences  here.  Cape  Bourlos , near  which 
is  the  S ebennytic  mouth,  forms  the  mod  , 
advanced  point  of  it.  The  branch  of  Ro- 
fetta,  formerly  that  of  Bolbitine , termi- 
nates it.  It  extended  formerly  as  far  as 
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the  Canopic  branch,  which  throws  itfelf 
into  the  fea  near  to  Aboukir . 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  feven  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  fo  celebrated  by  the  poets  (p ).  They 
were  all  formerly  navigable.  Thofe  of 
Rofetta  and  of  Damietta  have  alone  pre- 
ferved  that  advantage.  Some  of  them 
might  indeed  be  opened  ; but  in  theprefent 
enfeebled  Rate  of  Egypt,  her  government 
feems  more  difpofed  to  fhut  her  ports  to 
Grangers,  than  to  open  new  ones. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  you  fome 
particulars,  Sir,  of  the  great  lake,  along 
w'hofe  borders  you  have  been  travelling. 
Strabo  (q),  and  the  Arabian  authors  call 
it  T^anisy  on  account  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  At  prefent  it  is  called  Menzalé.  Its 
water  is  frefli  during  the  inundation,  and 
becomes  fait  as  the  river  returns  into  its 
bed.  The  fame  circumftance  was  re- 
marked in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs.  The 

(p)  Et  feptem  gemini  turbant  trépida  oftia  Nili. 

Virgil . 

Perque  papyriferi  feptemflua  flumina  Nili. 

Cvid. 


( q ) Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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geographer  of  Nubia  fpeaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows (rj:  “ The  Nile  overflowing  its 
“ banks  at  the  fummer  folftice,  the  ca- 
<c  nais  which  difcharge  themfelves  into 
“ Lake  T’am's,  render  its  waters  frefli.  The 
“ fea  in  its  turn  flows  into  it,  and  makes 
“ them  fait.  In  this  lake  are  iflands  with 
“ buildings  in  them  like  towns,  fuch  as 
“ Nabliy  Tonna,  Samnaa,  and  Haffan-El - 
<e  ma.  They  are  only  to  be  approached 
“ in  boats.”  It  would  be  important  to 
vifit  thefe  iflands,  which  no  modern  tra- 
veller has  feen,  and  where  manufcripts 
and  precious  monuments  may  poflibly  be 
found. 

About  1200  boats,  each  of  which  pays 
forty  livres  annually  to  the  Pacha’s  renter, 
are  continually  employed  in  fifhing  on  the 
lake.  Amongft  the  various  forts  of  fi£h 

(r)  Oua  behire  ’Tanis  aza  amed  el  Nil  fi  el  feif 
azab  maouha.  Oua  aza  gezar  fi  elcheté  ila  aouan,  el 
bahr  rhaleb,  fe  maleh  maouha.  Oua  fiha  meden 
metl  elgezaïr  tatheif  elbehire,  oua  hie  Nabliy  oua  Tou- 
nciy  oua  Samnaay  oua  Hajfan  el  ma  ; oua  tank  ila 
ouahada  menha  ella  belfafen.  Geographer  of  Nubia , 
fection  3. 
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it  furnifhes,  there  are  fome  mofl:  excellent, 
fuch  as  the  queiage , the  gemal,  the  fourd, 
the  foie,  and  the  gold-fiih.  The  quailty 
of  the  water  gives  them  a white  flefh,  and 
a fine  delicate  flavour.  They  are  fold  frefh 
at  Damietta,  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
They  are  carried  there  in  fuch  quantities, 
that  a large  foie,  or  gold-fifh  coifs  only 
four  fols,  (or  two  pence). 

The  bourriy  or  mullet,  procures  of  all 
others  the  mofl;  profit  to  the  fiihermen. 
They  gut  the  females,  and  take  out  the 
fpawn,  with  which  they  make  fs)  Bou- 
targue , or  Botargo , fait  them,  and  fend 
them  throughout  Egypt.  Lake  Men- 
zalé  having  feveral  communications  with 
the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  be- 
ing full  of  reeds,  iflands,  herbs,  and  in- 
feds,  both  river  and  fea-fifli  flock  thi- 
ther in  abundance,  and  multiply  with- 
out end.  Two  thoufand  perfons  are 
annually  employed  in  the  fifhery,  and 

(s)  Bcutargue  is  made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet, 
faked,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  a difh  well  known 
to  the  French  feamen  of  Provence. 
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thoufands  of  birds  conftantly  feed  upon 
them  without  producing  any  fenfible  di- 
minution. Nature  has  given  Egypt  fo 
favourable  a fituation,  that  the  earth  and 
the  waters  are  both  inconceivably  pro- 
ductive. This  charming  country  has  for 
this  reafon  been  at  all  times  the  nurdng 
mother  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Menzalé  are  covered 
with  wild  geefe,  ducks,  teals,  plungers,  and 
ibifes.  I have  killed  feveral  ibifes  in  the 
mardies  near  Rofetta  ; they  have  long  feet, 
a flender  body,  alternately  black  and  white, 
and  a long  neck.  They  live  on  fifh,  frogs, 
and  reptiles.  This  lake  feeds  alfo  a num- 
ber of  cormorants,  grey  and  white  herons, 
golden-fnipes,  rice-hens,  cranes,  cheva- 
liers, &c. 

The  birds  which  principally  attraél  at- 
tention, are  the  iwan  with  filver  plu- 
mage, failing  gracefully  on  the  furface  of 
the  waters,  the  flaman,  with  his  role  and 
black  coloured  wings,  and  the  fuperb 
pelican.  This  latter  furpafles  all  the 
reft  by  the  majefty  of  his  carriage,  bis 
lofty  diape,  and  the  wbitenefs  of  his  plu- 
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mage,  in  which  he  may  difpute  the  palm 
even  with  the  fwan.  When  he  goes 
about,  amidft  that  crowd  of  birds  col- 
lected on  the  lake,  he  raifes  his  head, 
crowned  with  a plume  of  feathers,  far 
above  them  all,  and  feems  to  be  their 
king.  Nature  has  furnilhed  him  with  a 
beak  extremely  [ Rrong,  with  which  he 
carries  off  large  fifh.  The  Arabs  have  the 
fkill  to  tame  him,  and  break  him  in  to 
fhh  for  them.  The  only  pelican  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  in  Egypt,  I ever 
faw  in  France,  is  at  the  king’s  menagerie 
at  Verfailles.  Although  a long  captivity, 
and  a I'm  all  bafon,  where  he  has  fcarcely 
room  to  move  himfelf,  have  robbed  him 
of  a great  deal  of  his  beauty,  one  Fill  fees, 
from  his  majeftic  lhape,  and  the  white- 
nefs  of  his  plumage,  that  he  is  a fuperb 
bird. 

I have  pointed  out  to  you,  Sir,  the  prin- 
cipal fpecies  of  the  birds  found  on  Lake 
Menzalé ; but  it  is  impoffble  for  me  to 
defcribe  to  yon,  the  variety  of  their  co- 
lours, the  diverfity  of  their  cries,  and  the 
prodigious  multitude  there  is  of  them,  as 

far 
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far  as  the  fight  extends,  the  waters  are 
covered  with  them.  At  every  indant  one 
fees  innumerable  flocks  of  them,  deferibino- 

o 

vad  circuits  in  the  air,  then  gradually  de- 
feending,  and  lighting  on  the  water  ; 
others  flying  from  the  approach  of  the 
fifhermen,  rife  by  thoufands,  to  go  in 
fearch  of  that  folitude  they  are  fond  of. 
Some  are  fwimming  in  flocks,  attended  by 
their  numerous  families  -,  others  are  on 
the  wing,  bearing  in  their  beaks  the  prey 
they  have  been  catching. 

This  continual  motion,  this  immenfe 
liquid  plain,  furrowed  by  the  lighted 
breeze;  the  iflands,  whofe  fummits,  gilded 
by  the  fun,  fhew  themfelves  at  a didance  ; 
the  boats  failing  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
the  banks  fhaded  with  trees,  lined  with 
villages,  and  clad  in  an  eternal  verdure  ; 
all  thefe  objects  prefent  a charming  fpec- 
tacle,  which  I have  enjoyed  a hundred 
times,  and  always  with  the  greated  plea- 
fure. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Vol.  I. 
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Expédition  of  Saint  Lewis  in  Egypt,  extract- 
edfrom  Joinville  and  the  Arabian  writers , 
with  his  route  delineated  in  a chart.  A 
narrative  of  his  defcent  near  the  Gifé  of 
JDamietta,  his  victory  over  the  troops  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  -,  the  taking  of  Damietta  ; 
the  jnarch  of  his  army  along  the  great 
branch  of  the  Nile , to  the  canal  of  Man- 
four  e ; the  attempts  which  they  made  to 
pafs  it  ; the  dangerous  pafage  of  this  canal . 
Lhe  victory  and  the  defeat  which  follow- 
ed. Lhe  death  of  Count  d' Artois.  The 

capture  of  St.  Louis  and  his  whole  army  ; 
the  maffacre  of  Lour  an  Check,  fovereign 
of  Egypt  ; the  ranjom  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, and  his  departure  for  S.  Jean 
d'  Acre,  with  the  character  of  that  prince , 
as  delineated  by  the  Inf  dels. 

To  Mr.  L.  M.  * - • 

Damietta, 

J NOW  fend  you.  Sir,  Saint  Lewis’s  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt,  extracted  from 

Joinville, 
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Joinville,  and  the  Arabian  authors,  and  ve- 
rified by  myfelf  upon  the  fpot. 

Saint  Lewis  had  wintered  in  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  was  to  join 
him  at  the  general  rendezvous  before  Da- 
mietta.  The  day  after  Whitfunday,  he 
fet  fail  from  the  point  of  Limaço,  accom- 
panied by  eighteen  hundred  veffels  great 
and  fmall.  The  Mediterranean  had  not 
beheld  a more  formidable  fquadron  from 
the  days  of  the  Perfians.  The  fea  was 
covered  with  veffels  to  a vaft  extent* 
During  the  voyage,  the  Prince  of  the  Mo- 
rea  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  joined  the 
royal  fleet,  which,  after  a pafllige  of  four 
days,  anchored  in  the  road  of  Damiçtta. 

Nejm  Eddin , of  the  family  of  the  ’Aiou- 
bites,  at  that  time  governed  Syriaand  Egypt, 
Frequent  wars  carried  on  for  many  years 
againfl:  the  Crufaders,  the  Çharafmians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Damafcus,  had  taught 
him  the  art  of  war.  Several  victories  gain- 
ed over  their  different  enemies,  {Lengthen- 
ed at  once  his  power,  and  eftablifhed  his 
authority  over  his  foldiers.  As  politic  as 
D d 3 ho 
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he  was  brave,  he  knew  how  to  wield  the 
fword,  without  flackening  the  reins  of 
government*.  Whilfl  he  was  occupied 
with  the  plan  of  a campaign,  he  could  dic- 
tate his  orders  to  his  miniflers,  for  the  in- 
ternal management  of  his  kingdom,  and 
anfwered  himfelf  all  the  memorials  that 
were  prefented  to  him.  Such,  according 
to  Abulfeda,  was  the  king  St.  Lewis  had 
to  contend  with.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  he  had 
quitted  Syria,  and  not  doubting  that  the 
Form  which  threatened  the  Mahometans, 
would  fall  on  Damietta,  he  had  added  new 
fortifications  to  that  important  place.  Af- 
ter providing  it  with  a numerous  garrifon, 
with*  provifions,  and  warlike  machines, 
proper  to  fupport  a long  fiege,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Achmoun  Tanis,  to  obferve 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Notwith- 
ftanding  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he  neg- 
lected nothing  which  might  contribute  to 
baffle  their  defigns.  He  fent  Facr  Eddm 
with  a confiderable  body  of  cavalry  to  op- 
pole  the  landing  of  the  French.  This 
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general  was  ported  near  the  Giza  (t ) of 
Damietta,  between  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Nile  and  the  fea,  fo  as  to  have  it 
eafily  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  difem- 
barkation. 

From  the  fleet,  the  Egyptian  army  was 
fcen  drawn  out  in  good  order,  at  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  beach.  Their  unfolded 
colours  were  flying  in  the  wind  ; their  glit- 
tering armour  reflected  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
A confufed  noife  of  drums  and  trumpets 
was  heard.  This  warlike  train  had  a 
commanding  appearance,  and  rtruck  terror 
into  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet.  The 
king  called  together  his  barons,  to  confult 
them  on  the  meafure  to  be  purfued  \ they 
advifed  him  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  before  he  attempted  a defcent, 
in  face  of  an  enemy  well  intrenched.  St. 

(t)  Gizéy  as  I have  already  laid,  means  angle,  ex- 
tremity. It  was  the  moll  diftant  fuburb  of  Damietta, 
fituated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile.  An  elevation 
of  ftones  and  ruins  Hill  point  out  its  fite.  It  is  oppofite 
to  the  little  village  of  Efb'e.  The  bridge  before  Da- 
mietta began  at  that  place.  I have  carefully  obferved 
thefe  places  in  feveral  journeys  I have  made,  and  I have 
marked  them  on  the  map. 

D d 3 
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Lewis  rejected  this  pufillanimous  counfel* 
reprefenting  to  them  that  the  road  (u ) of 
Damietta  being  expofed  to  every  wind, 
fhould  a ftorm  arife,  the  fleet  would  cer- 
tainly be  difperfed,  or  driven  upon  the 
coafl:.  He  ordered  every  thing  to  be  pre- 
pared, therefore,  for  the  defcent  the  next 

V t 

morning,  and  commanded  them  to  at- 
tack the  Egyptians,  if  they  did  not  refufe 
battle. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  June,  1249,  the 
French  army,  getting  into  their  boats, 
made  towards  the  fliore.  The  inflant 
they  landed  the  enemy’s  cavalry  poured 
down  upon  them  j but  the  foldiers  fixed 
their  bucklers  in  the  fand,  and  prefenting 
their  fpears,  formed  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  points.  This  intrepid  countenance 
checked  the  impetuofity  of  the  Mahome- 
tans. They  contented  them felves  with 
parading  round  the  batallions,  and  throw- 

( u ) The  French  fleet  could  notenter  the  Nile,  the 
entrance  of  which  was  choked  up  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  road  of  Damietta  being  very  dangerous,  St.  Lewis 
adopted  the  moft  prudent,  as  well  as  the  boldeft  mea- 
fure. 
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ing  their  javelins  at  them.  As  foon  as 
the  king  beheld  the  royal  ftandard  of 
France  flying  on  the  fhore,  he  leaped  out 
of  his  boat  into  the  fea,  and  marched  againft 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and  up  to  his 
armpits  in  the  water.  The  French,  encou- 
raged by  his  prefence,  fell  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  fought  a bloody  battle,  in  which 
they  had  all  the  honour.  Two  Emirs  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  battle.  This  lofs, 
and  fo  bold  a defcent,  frightened  Facr 
Eddin.  He  pafied  at  night  the  bridge  of 
Damietta,  and  made  a precipitate  retreat. 
At  fight  of  this,  a panic  ieized  the  garrifon. 
They  fhamefully  abandoned  the  rampart  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  inhabitants  efcaped  un- 
der cover  of  the  darknefs.  The  French 
entered  it  the  next  morning  without  re- 
fiftance.  In  this  manner  was  a city  taken 
in  one  day,  which  one-and-thirty  years  be- 
fore had  fuftained  afiege  of  fixteen  months. 

On  Sunday  the  French  colours  were 
difplayed  on  the  towers  of  Damietta.  Great 
flores  of  ammunition  was  found  there, 
and  a vail  quantity  of  arms.  The  vidtors 
having  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  this 
D d 4 fortunate 
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fortunate  conqueft,  deliberated  whether 
they  ffiould  not  immediately  purfue  their 
march  to  Grand  Cairo.  And  this  certain- 
ly was  the  wifeft  meafure.  The  waters 
of  the  Nile,  then  very  low,  would  have  pre- 
fented  fewer  obstacles;  but  Saint  Lewis 
wilhed  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  his  brother,  who 
was  leading  the  arriéré  ban  of  France.  It 
was  decided  therefore  to  wait  for  him  at 
Damietta. 

The  capture  of  this  important  port  fpread 
a general  confirmation  through  Grand  Cai- 
ro ; the  inhabitants  thought  they  already 
faw  the  enemy  at  their  gates.  The  Sul- 
tan’s illnefs  flill  added  to  their  fears.  The 
alarm  was  fo  great,  that  the  moil  timid 
fed  towards  Upper  Egypt,  whilfl  others, 
more  brave,  animated  by  the  love  of  their 
country,  came  to  increafe  the  army  of 
ISejm  Eddin . This  unforefeen  reverfe  of 
fortune  did  not  diffiearten  a prince  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  events  of  war.  He  flruck 
pff  the  heads  of  fifty  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, who  had  fo  bafely  abandoned  their 
polls,  He  did  not  venture  to  inflict  the 
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punifhment  of  death  on  Facr  Edditi , for 
fear  of  exciting  a rebellion  amongfl  his 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  much  efleemed. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  reprimanding 
him,  and  fending  him  to  Manfoura;  he 
endeavoured  to  put  it  in  a date  of  defence. 
His  whole  army  worked  for  this  purpofe. 
Having  pitched  his  camp  between  the  ca- 
nal of  Achmoun  and  that  town,  he  refolved 
to  wait  for  the  enemy  in  that  advantageous 
poll;,  and  to  flop  them  at  the  paffage  of  the 
river;  he  even  fent  fome  fquadrons  of  light 
cavalry  to  harafs  the  French  camp. 

A valuable  moment  was  loft  in  waiting 
for  the  Count  of  Poitiers.  The  Egyptians 
availed  themfelves  of  it  to  fortify  them- 
felves,  and  to  colled:  all  their  forces.  They 
had  already  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
had  frequent  fkirmifhes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  camp.  The  Arabs 
ufed  to  enter  it  in  the  night,  make  pri- 
foners,  and  kill  thofe  whom  they  could 
not  carry  off.  It  was  thus  they  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  Seignior  of  Courcenay,  af- 
ter killing  the  centinel  who  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent.  The  king  made 

them 
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them  encircle  the  camp  with  deep  ditches, 
and  placed  archers  on  foot  around  it,  who 
mounted  guard  during  the  night. 

The  favourable  feafon  for  marching  into 
Upper  Egypt  was  flipping  away,  and  the 
time  approaching  when  the  Nile,  fvvelling 
every  day.  Alls  the  canals  which  interfe<d 
the  plain,  and  renders  the  progrefs  ofan  army 
very  difficult  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who 
can  impede  it  at  every  ftep.  To  acce- 
lerate the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers, 
the  legate,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
times,  ordered  procédions  for  three  fuc- 
ceflve  Saturdays,  from  Damietta  to  the 
fea,  which  were  executed  with  great  pomp. 
The  king  and  his  nobles  abided  at  them. 
At  length  the  prince  fortunately  arrived, 
and  diffufedjoy  with  him  throughout  the 
camp.  As  loon  as  he  was  landed.  Saint 

Lewis  aflembled  his  barons,  to  concert 

« • 

meafures.  They  were  divided  in  opinion. 
The  nobles  in  general,  and  count  Peter  of 
Britany,  were  for  immediately  marching 
to  lay  flege  to  Alexandria,  one  of  the  keys 
of  Egypt.  They  reprefented  that  that 
town  had  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the 
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fleet  might  ride  in  fafety  all  the  winter* 
and  that  the  army  employed  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  country,  would  by  that  means 
be  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  every 
neceffary  fucçour  ; they  added,  that  ffiips 
neither  being  able  to  enter  the  Nile,  nor 
remain  in  the  road,  the  French  ran  the 
rifk  of  perifhing  with  hunger,  if  unfortu- 
nately they  fhould  experience  a change  of 
fortune.  Thefe  reafons  were  very  cogent, 
but  the  Comte  d’Artois  was  of  a different 
opinion.  He  faid,  that  when  you  wifh  to 
kill  the  ferpent,  you  mail  crufhhis  head,  and 
advifed  the  marching  lfraight  to  the  capital 
of  Egypt.  Saint  Lewis  rejected  the  coun- 
fel  of  his  barons,  to  purfue  that  of  his  bro- 
ther. He  did  not  refled:  on  the  difficul- 
ties he  fhould  have  to  meet  with  ; and  the 
departure  was  refolved  on. 

NejmEddin  died  on  the  2 2d  of  November. 
He  was  carried  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
by  an  abfcefs  in  his  lungs.  ^The  Sultana 
Chegeret  Eddour , whofe  underftanding  rai- 
ded her  above  her  fex,  was  not  difpirited 
by  this  misfortune,  and  applied  herfelf  to 
the  means  of  faving  the  flate.  Having 
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fênt  for  Facr  Eddin , generalifilmo  of  the 
troops,  and  the  eunuch  Dgemal  Eddin,  who 
was  poficfied  of  great  authority,  (he  en- 
treated them  to  aid  her  in  fupporting  the 
weight  of  the  crown,  and  in  keeping  the 
death  of  the  Sultan  fecret  until  the  arrival 
of  his  fon  Fouran  Chah , who  was  in  the 
Diarbekir.  Couriers  were  difpatched  to 
him.  The  Sultan’s  fervice  was  carried 
on  as  if  he  had  been  living,  and  orders 
were  given  in  his  name  throughout  Egypt. 
This  policy  prevented  the  troops  from 
lofing  courage,  and,  by  concealing  the  death 
of  Nejm  Eddin  from  the  enemy,  hindered 
them  from  profiting  by  a circumflance  fo 
favourable  to  their  defigns. 

The  French  army  (x)  quitted  the  plains 

( t ) The  hiftorian  Macrizi,  who  almoft  always  agrees 
with  Joinville,  fixçs,  as  he  does,  the  departure  of  the 

French  to  the  month  of  December,  but  he  attributes 

\ 

it  to  the  news  of  the  Sultan’s  death.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  French  were  not  apprized  of  it  until  they 
were  encamped  near  Manfoura,  and  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  of  Poitiers  was  the  real  caufe  of  that  bold 
and  dangerous  march  in  the  time  of  the  inundation. 
Thus  it  is  that  hiftorians  in  reporting  real  faffs,  fre- 
quently miftake  the  motives  that  produced  them. 

of 
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of  Damietta  at  the  beginning  of  Advent, 
and  encamped  the  7th  of  December  at 
Farefcour , where  it  kept  its  ftation,  to  (hut 
up  a canal,  which,  leaving  the  river,  throws 
itfelf  into  Lake  Menzalê ’.  This  was  eafi- 
ly  effefted,  by  forming  a dyke  at  its  en- 
trance. Facr  Eddin  fent  500  horfemen 
well  mounted,  to  difpute  the  partage,  of 
the  river  with  the  French.  They  ported 
themfelves  on  the  cppofite  bank.  Not- 
withftanding  the  firm  countenance  they 
fhewed,  the  Knights  Templars  parted  the 
firrt,  and  the  king  having  forbid  them  to 
march  againft  the  enemy,  they  only  thought 
of  forming  their  ranks.  This  prudent  con- 
duct infpired  the  Arabs  with  courage, 
taking  it  for  the  effedl  of  fear.  They  made 
a furious  attack  on  the  Templars,  and  over- 
threw one  of  thefe  brave  warriors,  at  the 
feet  of  Brother  Renaut  de  Bichiers,  their 
marshal.  The  fight  of  this  inflamed  his 
indignation,  infomuch,  that,  no  longer 
able  to  moderate  his  courage,  he  cried 
out } “ By  God y let  us  fall  upon  them . 

I can  bear  it  no  longer!'  The  whole 
corps  move  in  an  inrtant,  and  rurti  on  the 

Egyptians, 
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Egyptians,  who  were  unable  to  fuftain  the 
fhock.  Their  ranks  were  broken.  Part 
of  the  cavalry  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  reft  threw  themfelves  into 
the  river,  where  they  perifhed.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  very  fuccefs  encouraged  difo- 
bedience,  and  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  fub- 
fequent  difgraces  of  the  French. 

The  army  encamped  the  fame  day  at 
Scherimfah , a village  not  far  off,  without 
being  troubled  by  the  enemy.  It  conti- 
nued to  make  very  fhort  days  journeys,  as 
it  was  perpetually  obliged  to  fill  up  arms 
of  the  river,  or  large  rivulets.  It  encamp- 
ed at  length  at  Baramoun , and  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  of  December  that  it  appear- 
ed before  Manfoura.  The  canal  of  Ach- 
moun  was  between  the  town  and  the 
French  army.  It  was  neceffary  to  pafs  it 
to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was  intrenched 
on  the  oppofite  lid z(y)>  and  to  become 
mafters  of  that  important  place. 

A fleet 

• 4 

( y ) In  the  map  annexed  to  the  beautiful  edition  of 
Joinville,  printed  at  the  Louvre,  by  order  of  the  king, 
the  canal  of  Achmoun  is  placed  beyond  Manfoura. 

This 
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A fleet  of  large  boats  accompanied  the 
army,  and  abundantly  fupplied  it.  There 
were  continual  engagements  by  land  and 
water.  The  arm  of  Achmoun  is  as  large 
as  the  Saone,  but  much  deeper.  Its  banks 
in  general  are  very  deep.  It  was  impof- 
fible  for  the  army  to  fwim  over  it  in  pre- 
fence of  all  the  forces  of  Egypt.  It  was 
refolved  to  build  a dyke  there.  Baliflas 

and  other  machines  for  throwing  (tones 
were  prepared  ; and  to  cover  the  workmen 
two  wooden  towers  were  built  with  co- 
vered galleries,  at  the  head  of  the  caufe- 
way.  But  inftead  of  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal,  as  at  Farefcoury  it  was 
undertaken  half  a league  lower.  This 
want  of  (kill  rendered  its  execution  impof- 
fible  5 for  in  proportion  as  they  advanced, 
the  Egyptians  on  their  fide  opened  deep 
trenches,  which  fuddenly  conveying  the 
waters  of  the  river  ^gainft  the  dyke,  over- 
threw it,  and  deflroyed,  in  one  moment. 

This  unlucky  pofition,  as  contrary  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  to  the  underftanding  of  the  hiftory,  might  induce  a 
belief  that  the  French  came  from  Upper  Egypt  to 
befiege  that -town,  otherwife  they  would  not  have  met 
with  the  canal  in  their  paflage. 


the 
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the  work  of  many  weeks.  This  ill  fuccefs 
did  not  diminifh  the  patience  of  the  engi- 
neers, and  they  perfevered  in  executing 
the  plan  they  had  propofed.  Whilft  they 
were  labouring  with  zeal,  Facr  Eddin  landed 
privately  fome  troops  at  Scherimfah . They 
made  an  unforefeen  attack  on  the  camp, 
and  occafioned  fome  confuiion.  Joinville, 
who  with  the  Templars,  guarded  it  on 
the  fide  of  Damietta,  armed  himfelf  im- 
mediately, marched  againft  the  enemy,  and 
repulfed  them.  This  event  induced  Saint 
Lewis  to  draw  a ditch  from  the  canal  of 
Achmoun  to  the  Nile,  and  this  precaution 
fecured  the  camp  from  any  future  fur- 
prifes. 

The  labour  at  the  dvke  was  continued 

* 

to  no  purpofe.  The  enemy,  emboldened, 
came  a fécond  time  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  camp.  The  count  of  Anjou  had 
a rough  fkirmiih  with  them,  wherein  they 
were  again  repulfed  with  lofs.  They  then 
fell  upon  the  fide  defended  by  the  count  of 
Poitiers  j but  the  vigorous  refinance  they 
met  with  obliged  them  to  retire.  Thefe 
erodes  did  not  difeourage  them.  Bodies 

of 
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of  Arabian  cavalry  were  perpetually  in  mo- 
tion round  the  camp,  and  carried  off  every 
perfon  who  ventured  to  ftray  out  of  it. 
The  impracticable  dyke  could  not  be  Com- 
pleted. The  Egyptians  fhowered  hones 
upon  the  workmen  ; their  wildfire  had  hill 
better  fuccefs.  They  frequently  poured  it 
forth,  and  fet  fire  to  the  towers  and  galle- 
ries, in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it. 
Joinville,  who  was  one  night  on  guard  at 
the  head  of  the  dyke,  gives  us  a terrible 
defcription  of  this  wildfire.  “ This  fire,” 
fays  he,  “ that  they  launched  at  us,  was 
“ as  large  as  a barrel,  and  had  a long 
“ flaming  tail.  It  made  a noife  like  thun- 
“ der  in  paffing  through  the  air,  and  ap- 

“ peared  like  a flying  dragon.  The  light 

\ 

“ it  diffufed  was  fo  great,  that  one  could 
“ fee  throughout  the  whole  camp,  as  if 
“ it  was  broad  day.”  This  dreadful  fire- 
work confumed  every  fubftance  it  fell  on, 
without  its  being  poflible  to  extinguifh  it. 

The  burning  of  the  towers  and  galleries 
however,  did  not  make  them  abandon  an 
ill-conceived  projedl.  All  the  wood  that 
could  be  found  in  the  boats  was  taken,  and 

Vol.  I.  E e employed 
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employed  in  forming  new  works.  They  met 
with  the  fate  of  the  former,  nor  could  all  the 
valour  of  the  French  fave  them  from  this 
wildfire.  This  laft  failure  fpread  defpair 
throughout  the  camp,  and  deprived  them 
of  all  hope  of  paffing  the  canal  of  Achmoun. 
Whilft  they  were  deliberating  whether  they 
fhould  return  to  Damietta,  the  Conftable 
Hymbert  de  Beaujeu  came  to  inform  the 
king  that  a Bedouin  fz)  had  promifed  to 
difcover  a ford  to  him,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving qoo  befants  of  gold.  The  prince 
confented,  and  the  ford  being  pointed  out, 
it  was  determined  that  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy fhould  remain  to  guard  the  camp, 
whilfi:  St.  Lewis  and  his  three  brothers 
fliould  engage  the  Egyptians. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1250,  the 
whole  French  cavalry,  conducted  by  the 
Bedouin,  collected  at  the  ford,  which  was 
two  leagues  from  the  Nile,  at  break  of 
day.  They  defcended  to  the  place.  The 


(z)  ’Bedouin  comes  from  the  word  Bedaoui , which 
fignifies  Inhabitant  of  the  Defart.  It  is  the  name  af- 
fumed  by  the  wandering  Arabs. 
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water  was  deep  (a),  and  the  horfes  fwam 
towards  the  middle  of  the  canal.  Having 
got  ground,  they  eafily  reached  the  oppo- 
site fhore.  Several  cavaliers,  amongfl 
whom  was  John  of  Orleans,  were  drowned 
in  this  dangerous  paffage.  About  three 
hundred  Arabs  who  came  to  defend  it  were 
foon  dilperfed.  St.  Lewis  had  given  orders 
that  the  Templars  fhould  march  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  that  the  Comte  d’Ar- 
tois fhould  fupport  them  with  the  corps 
he  commanded  ; but  on  feeing  the  enemy 
fly,  he  could  not  moderate  his  ardour,  and 
rufhed  upon  them.  The  grand- matter  of 
the  Templars  fent  to  beg  him  to  flay,  fay- 
ing, that  it  was  he  who  was  to  march 
the  firft.  He  conjured  the  prince  not  to 
difhonour  him  by  depriving  him  of  a pofl 
entrufted  to  his  valour.  The  Comte 
d’Artois  liflened  to  this  wife  remonftrance, 

(a)  Joinville  and  Macrizi  agree  in  faying  that  the 
Nile  was  then  at  the  higheft,  which  is  extraordinary  ; 
for  in  that  feafon  its  waters  are  very  low.  The  Ara- 
bian hiftory,  ’tis  true,  furnifhes  us  with  forne  fuch  in- 
ftances.  The  inundation  is  fometimes  retarded  onç 
month  or  two. 
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without  venturing  to  reply.  Unfortunately 
Fourcaut  du  Merle,  a brave  efquire,  who 
was  holding  the  bridle  of  his  horfe,  was 
deaf  ; and  not  hearing  what  had  been  faid 
to  the  Prince,  continued  to  advance,  cry- 
ing with  all  his  ftrength  5 Now  for  them . 
Now  for  them. 

The  Templars  finding  their  reprefenta- 
tions  fruitlefs,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
their  honour  to  refume  their  ranks.  They 
put  fpurs  to  their  horfes,  and  go  up  to 
the  enemy  full  gallop.  The  Egyptians, 
terrified  at  this  unforefeen  attack,  took 
flight  in  every  quarter,  and  abandoned 
their  camp.  Thefe  brave  but  imprudent 
cavaliers,  overthrowing  every  thing  that 
refifled  them,  arrive  at  Manfoura,  force 
one  of  the  gates,  and  penetrate  into  the 
town.  Facr  Eddin , who  was  at  that  in- 
ftant  in  the  bath,  had  fcarce  time  to  put  on 
his  clothes.  He  leaped  on  horfeback  with- 
out faddle  or  bridle,  and  collecting  tome 
of  his  (laves,  tried  to  (tern  the  torrent.  He 
and  his  companions  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  The  attack  was  fo  briïk,  and 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  fo  rapid,  that  the 

Comte 


Comte  d’Artois  was  in  Manfoura  with  the 
Templars,  before  part  of  the  army  had 
paffed  the  ford.  Had  all  the  troops  been 
united  at  that  moment;  could  the  vidlors 
have  received  a timely  fuccour,  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  had  been  complete.  Manfoura, 
and  perhaps  all  Egypt  would  have  fallen. 
But  there  was  a diftance  of  two  leagues  be- 
tween the  van-guard  and  the  reft  of  the 
French  army.  Bibars  elbondouk  dart , chief 
of  the  Baharite  flaves  (b)y  perceived  this 

error, 

(b)  Nejrn  Eddin,  of  whom  I have  fpoken,  befieged 
Napoulous,  a town  in  Syria.  His  troops  forfook 
him.  The  Baharite  flaves  alone  fuftained  the 
fhock-  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  the  Prince  time 
to  fave  himfelf.  This  fervice  called  for,  and 
obtained  them  his  confidence.  Called  foon  after 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Melee  eladel  Seif  Eddin , he  lavifhed  his  favours  on 
them,  and  raifed  them  to  the  firft  dignities  in  the 
flate.  This  prince  quitted  thecafHeof  Salah  Eddin, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Sultans,  to  inhabit  that 
which  he  built  in  the  ifland  of  Raouda , oppofite  to 
Old  Cairo.  He  committed  the  guard  of  it  to  his 
favourite  flaves  ; and  as  the  Arabs  call  all  great 
rivers,  bahar , or  fea,  they  took  the  name  of  Babantes, 
or  maritime.  Having  aflafTinated  Touran  Chah , the 
Jaft  of  the  family  of  the  Aioubites,  they  reigned 
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error,  and  availed  himfelf  of  it  like  a fkil- 
ful  gt  neral  Rallying  the  fugitives,  and  col- 
lecting round  him  the  elite,  or  flower  of 
the  Egyptian  cavalry,  he  threw  himfelf 
between  the  town  and  the  body  of  the 
French  army,  and  cut  off  their  communi- 
cation. Whilft  he  was  combating  their 
divided  forces,  and  flopping  the  progrefs 
of  Saint  Lewis,  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  and 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  the  Egyptians,  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  took  courage,  and 
attacked  the  cavaliers,  who  very  impru- 
dently engaged  them  in  the  narrow  ftreets 
of  Manfoura.  The  inhabitants  feconded 
them  with  great  fuccefs,  by  (Lowering  ftones 
on  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Thus 
affailed  on  all  fides,  the  French  gave  way  : 
two  thirds  of  the  Templars,  and  near  three 

over  Egypt  and  Syria  for  136  years,  and  had  27 
kings,  The  Baharites  were  of  Turkifh  origin, 
Ncjm  Eddin  purchafed  them  of  the  Syrian  mer^ 
chants.  They  were  dethroned  in  their  turn  by  the 
Mamalukes,  or  Circaflian  Haves,  in  the  year  784  of 
the  hegira.  Thefe  formed  a new  dynafty,  which 
kept  poffeffion  of  Egypt  until  the  conqueft  of  Selim, 
Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  which  happened  in  the 
year  923  of  the  hegira. 
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hundred  cavaliers  loft  their  lives.  The 
Comte  d’Artois,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
in  the  midft  of  a heap  of  dead,  and  of 
almoft  all  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him,  an  unhappy  victim  to  the  difobe- 
dience  of  the  orders  of  his  fovereign. 

Joinville  and  feveral  brave  cavaliers  had 
taken  refuge  in  a ruined  houfe,  from  whence 
they  courageoufly  defended  themfelves 
againft  an  hoft  of  enemies.  In  fpite  of 
their  bravery,  however,  they  had  no  pro- 
fpedt  of  efcaping  death.  The  greateft  part 
of  them  were  dangeroully  wounded.  I11 
this  imminent  danger,  Erart  de  Severey, 
who  had  received  a ftroke  of  a fabre  on 
his  face,  and  who  was  lofing  all  his  blood, 
faid  to  them;  iS  Chevaliers,  if  you  will 
“ afture  me  that  myfelf  and  my  defendants 
«*  (hall  be  free  from  any  blemiffi,  I will 
“ go  and  demand  the  afliftance  of  the 
“ Comte  of  Anjou,  whom  I fee  there  in 
« the  plain.”  They  all  concurred  in  beftow- 
ingeulogiums  on  his  refolution.  He  mounts 
his  horfe,  pafles  through  the  enemy’s  fqua- 
drons,  reaches  the  prince,  who  no  fooner 
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beard  his  report,  than  he  turned  his  horfe, 
and  flew  to  relieve  Joinville  and  his  troop. 
They  owed  their  lives  to  this  Seignior,  full 
of  honour,  who,  on  the  point  of  dying,  was 
afraid  of  carrying  into  the  tomb  with  him 
the  fhame  of  abandoning  his  companions, 
although  he  only  quitted  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  afliftance. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  commanded 
by  St.  Lewis  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
fuftained  the  fhock  of  all  the  Turkifh  and 
Arabian  cavalry.  The  prince,  mounted  on 
a beautiful  horfe,  appeared  like  a hero  in 
the  midfl:  of  his  fquadrons.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a gilded  helmet.  He  bore 
in  his  hand  a German  fword.  All  his 
arms  were  lplendid.  The  firmnefs  he  dis- 
played in  the  midfl;  of  carnage  animated 
his  warriors.  The  French  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  lo  clofely  engaged,  that  they 
could  only  make  ufe  of  the  club,  the  battle- 
axe,  and  the  fabre.  Whilft  he  was  check- 
ing the  elite  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  John 
de. Valery  advifed  him  to  fall  back  to  the 
right,  towards  the  river,  that  he  might 
receive  fuccour  from  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, 
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dy,  and  avoid  being  furrounded.  His 
generals,  whom  he  confulted,  approved  of 
this  advice.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  to  the  officer  who  bore  the  royal 
ftandard,  to  turn  towards  the  canal.  This 
movement  expofed  the  advanced  troops. 
Scarcely  had  he  fallen  back  a few  paces  be- 
fore the  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  the  Duke 
of  Flanders  fent  to  inform  the  king  that 
they  were  loft  if  he  did  not  return,  and 
give  them  time  to  rejoin  him.  He  halt- 
ed. At  this  very  inftant  Hymbert  de 
Beaujeu  came  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
Comte  d’Artois,  furrounded  by  enemies, 
was  ftill  defending  himfelf  in  a houfe  at 
Manfoura,  but  that  his  death  was  ine- 
vitable without  immediate  fuccour.  “ Go,” 
fays  the  king  to  him,  “ I will  follow  you.” 
In  an  inftant  the  Conftable,  Joinville,  and 
fome  cavaliers  detach  themfelves,  and  fly 
towards  the  town.  They  had  fcarcely  got  a 
quarter  of  a league,  before  a large  body  of 
the  enemy,  throwing  themfelves  between 
them  and  Saint  Lewis,  prevented  them 
from  paffing  any  further.  Joinville  feeing 
that  it  was  impoffible  either  to  join  the 
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corps  in  battle,  or  to  penetrate  to  Man- 
foura,  where  the  Turks  were  mailers,  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Conftable  to  take  poffeffion  of 
a bridge  over  a large  rivulet,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  attacking  the  French  in 
the  rear.  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu  accepted 
the  offer,  and  fix  cavaliers  made  it  a point 
of  duty  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  palling 
it.  Whilft  they  guarded  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  different  corps  of  the  Chriflian 
army  feparated,  and,  furrounded  by  the 
Mahometans,  were  roughly  preffed  to- 
wards the  canal.  A great  number  of  cava- 
liers, thinking  all  was  loft,  threw  them- 
felves  into  it  ; but  their  horfes,  fatigued, 
could  not  reach  the  oppofite  fide.  In  an 
inflant  the  waters  were  covered  with  arms 
and  drowned  cavaliers.  St.  Lewis  was 
in  danger  of  his  life.  His  troops  had 
abandoned  him.  Six  Turks,  laying  hold 
of  his  bridle,  were  leading  him  off  a pri- 
foner.  This  perilous  fituation  did  not 
affeCt  his  courage  ; on  the  contrary,  col- 
lecting his  flrength,  and  making  a fkilful 
ufe  of  his  excellent  arms,  he  himfelf  laid 
low  thefe  fix  enemies.  This  heroic 
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a&ion  flopped  the  fugitives.  They  were 
afhamed  of  abandoning  a king  who  de- 
fended himfelf  with  fo  much  bravery. 
His  knights  returned  in  crowds  around 
him,  and  as  if  this  prodigy  had  given  them 
frefh  valour,  they  renewed  the  combat 
with  fury,  and  repulfed  the  conquerors. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Joinville  and 
the  Conftable  kept  their  poft,  and  prefently 
Count  Peter  of  Britany  arrived  from  Man- 
foura,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  with 
a fquadron,  the  greatefl  part  of  which, 
both  officers  and  foldiers,  were  dange- 
roufly  wounded.  The  Turks  were  in  clofe 
purfuit  of  them.  Hymbert  de  Beaujeu 
and  his  little  troop  flew  to  meet  them, 
and  refcued  their  friends.  Joinville  in- 
vited the  count  of  Soiffons,  his  coufin,  to 
remain  with  him  to  guard  the  bridge, 
and  prevent  the  Mahometans  from  attack- 
ing the  French  rear.  This  brave  knight 
accepted  the  propofal,  and  the  Conftable, 
finding  them  determined  to  guard  that 
important  poll;,  went  in  fearch  of  a rein- 
forcement. Peter  de  Neville,  furnamed 
Çayet,  joined  them.  Thefe  three  cava- 
liers. 
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liers,  with  refted  fpears,  and  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  defended  this  paflage 
againft  every  enemy  who  tried  to  force 
it. 

Before  them  were  two  valiant  guards 
of  the  king,  called  William  de  Boon,  and 
John  de  Gamaches,  whom  the  Turks 
could  not  oblige  to  retreat  an  inch.  The 
arms  of  thefe  generous  warriors  were  co- 
vered with  darts.  Peter  de  Neville  re- 
ceived there  a wound  on  the  head  with  a 
club,  Joinville  was  wounded  with  five 
fpears,  and  his  horfe  with  fifteen.  Whilfi: 
they  were  thus  expofed  to  a thoufand  perils, 
the  count  of  Soifions,  who  was  a ftranger 
to  fear,  faid  jocularly  to  Joinville,  “ Se- 
tc  nefchal,  let  us  laugh  at  the  (houts  of 
“ that  mob  ; by  the  coif  of  God  ; (that 
“ was  his  favourite  oath)  we  fhall  ftill 
“ talk  of  this  day’s  work  in  the  chambers 
“ of  the  ladies.”  This  trait  proves  that 
gallantry  was  at  all  times  the  companion 
of  French  bravery. 

The  Conftable  kept  his  word  with  the 
brave  men  he  had  left  at  the  bridge.  He 
brought  them  fuccour  towards  the  evening, 

and 
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and  they  drove  off  the  enemy.  They 
went  to  rejoin  the  king,  who,  as  well  as 
his  foldiers,  had  fought  the  whole  day 
without  taking  any  nourishment.  Night 
was  approaching,  and  the  combatants  on 
both  lides  retired.  The  Sire  de  Chatillon 
commanded  the  rear  guard,  and  the  French 
army,  in  polfeffion  of  the  Egyptian  camp, 
and  their  warlike  machines,  palled  the 
night  there.  It  was  divided  into  two 
camps,  one  of  which,  guarded  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  to  the  north  of 
the  canal,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth. 
This  fatal  day,  which  coll  the  Comte 
d’Artois  his  life,  as  well  as  a great  many 
nobles,  would  have  feen  the  capture  of 
Manfoura,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians,  had  the  whole  French  army 
at  once  given  battle.  The  Arabian  writers 
themfelves  agree  in  it  (c)>  but  the  orders 
of  St.  Lewis  being  unfortunately  mifcon- 

(c)  Macrizi,  who  has  given  a good  defcription  of 
the  expedition  of  St.  Lewis,  acknowledges  that  Man- 
foura would  have  been  loft,  and  the  Mahometans  to- 
tally defeated,  had  the  French  attacked  in  a body, 
and  not  in  fmall  parties. 
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flrutfled,  all  the  troops  were  difperfed  ; 
and  the  addrefs  of  Bib  ans  Elbondouk  dari 
prevented  them  from  again  forming  a 
junction.  Joinville  fays,  that  whilft  he 
was  guarding  the  bridge,  he  faw  many 
people  of  fafhion  take  to  flight  full  gallop, 
without  being  flopped  by  the  cries  of  their 
companions;  but  that  Guion  de  Malvoifin, 
with  a troop  of  cavaliers  of  his  own  blood, 
and  the  Comte  Peter  of  Britany  gained  im- 
mortal glory,  and  returned  honourably 
from  Manfoura,  where  they  had  flgnalized 
their  courage. 

On  the  morning  of  that  memorable 
day,  a pigeon  was  fent  off  from  Manfou- 
ra (d),  to  carry  to  Grand  Cairo  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Facr  Eddin,  and  of  the 
flight  of  the  Egyptians.  This  letter  threw 

(d)  This  cuftom,  which  has  fo  long  fubfifted  in 
the  Eaft,  is  at  prefent  abolifhed.  It  is  not  long  fincc 
the  merchants  of  Syria  took  this  method  of  acquaint- 
ing their  correfpondents  with  the  arrival  of  (hips. 
When  a vefiel  arrived  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  a 
pigeon  was  fent  off,  which  carried  the  intelligence 
in  five  or  fix  hours  to  Aleppo.  The  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad had  by  this  means  eftabliflied  a rapid  correspon- 
dence from  Cairo  to  Bagdad. 
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the  inhabitants  into  consternation.  The 

i * 

fugitives  ftill  added  to  the  alarm.  The 
gates  of  the  city  were  kept  open  all  the  night 
to  receive  them.  Another  pigeon-  brought 
them  the  next  day  the  account  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Bibars , and  the  Baharite  (laves. 
Joy  fucceeded  to  defpair.  Mutual  con- 
gratulations palled  in  the  fireets,  and  there 
were  public  rejoicings. 

Before  fun-rife  the  enemy  was  in  arms, 
and  made  an  irruption  into  the  camp,  to 
carry  off  their  warlike  implements,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  fide  guarded  by 
Joinville.  Hearing  a cry  of  “ to  arms,” 
he  got  up,  but  he,  as  well  as  his  foldiers, 
were  fo  covered  with  wounds,  that  they 
were  unable  to  wear  either  helmet  or  cui- 
rafs.  They  marched,  however,  againft 
the  enemy,  who,  having  forced  the  ad- 
vanced guards,  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming mafters  of  their  baliftas.  St.  Lewis 
having  fent  a reinforcement,  under  the 
Sire  de  Chatillon,  they  drove  the  Egyp- 
tians without  the  palifadoes.  At  fome 
difiance  from  thence,  eight  Turks,  well 
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armed,  intrenched  behind  a heap  of  (tones, 
and  well  fupported  by  a body  of  cavalry, 
kept  firing  on  the  camp,  and  did  great 
execution.  Joinville  determined  to  attack 
them  in  the  night,  and  deftroy  their  in- 
trenchment.  John  de  Vafley,  one  of  his 
priefts,  had  lefs  patience  with  them.  He 
put  on  an  iron  hat,  covered  himfelf  with 
a cuirafs,  and  hiding  a large  fcimitar 
under  his  arm,  he  marched  towards  them. 
The  enemy  paying  little  attention  to  a 
fingleman,  heinfenfibly  approached  them. 
As  foon  as  he  got  near  the  Turks,  he 
drew  his  fabre,  fell  upon  them,  and 
laying  furioufly  about  him,  put  the 
whole  eight  to  flight.  This  brave  action 
rendered  him  famous  throughout  the 
army. 

T %iran  Chah  had  now  arrived  in  Egypt. 
Cbegeret  Eddour , whofe  genius,  fertile  in 
refources,  knew  how  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  molt  arduous  times, 
committed  every  thing  to  his  charge. 
The  new  Sultan  repaired  to  Manfoura. 
He  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
(hewed  them  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Comte 

d’Artois, 
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d’Artois,  alluring  them  that  it  was  the 
king’s.  “ Brave  MulTulmen,”  added  he, 
“ redouble  your  efforts.  The  enemy  have 
“ loft  their  chief.  They  will  be  no  longer 
t:  able  to  withftand  our  valour.  Let  us 
<c  make  a general  aftault  to-morrow.  Let 
“ us  force  them  in  their  camp  and  may  it 
“ be  the  laft  day  of  the  French.”  The 
foldiers  anfwered  him  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  prepared  to  do  their  duty.  St. 
Lewis  was  informed  by  his  fpies  of  the 
intended  attack.  He  gave  orders  for  each, 
chieftain  to  arrange  his  battalions,  at  break 
of  day,  behind  the  pallifado  of  ftakes 
planted  in  the  earth,  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my’s cavalry  from  penetrating  into  the 
camp.  His  orders  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution. At  fun-rife  the  Sultan  was  feen, 
mounted  on  a luperb  horfe,  drawing  up 
his  troops  in  battle-array  from  the  canal  of 
Achmoun  to  the  river.  His  cavalry  were 
placed  in  front,  and  his  infantry  in  the 
rear.  He  reinforced  his  lines  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enemy  in  his  front.  Towards 
noon,  all  his  troops  being  ready  for  the 
attack,  he  difplaycd  his  colours,  and  found- 
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ed  the  charge.  A dreadful  noife  was  heard 
of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  the 
Egyptian  army  rufhed  on  to  affault  the 
French  in  every  quarter. 

The  Count  of  Anjou  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  camp  on  the  fide  of  Manfou- 
ra,  was  the  firft  attacked.  The  infantry 
prefented  themfelves  the  fir  ft,  and  after 
launching  their  wild-fire,  the  cavalry  pour- 
ed in  upon  him,  and  cutting  their  way 
with  their  fabres,  penetrated  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  prince  fought  on  foot  in  the 
midfl  of  his  troops,  for  almofl  all  the  ca- 
valry had  been  difmounted  by  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Manfoura.  The  number  of 
the  enemy,  the  advantage  they  had  of  en- 
gaging on  horfeback,  the  dreadful  fire- 
works they  made  ufe  of,  threw  his  bat- 
talions into  diforder.  In  fpite  of  all  his 
bravery,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  flain 
or  made  prifoner.  This  intelligence  being 
brought  to  the  king,  he  flew  to  the  afiift- 
ance  of  his  brother,  with  the  cavaliers 
who  remained  about  him.  He  puflied  fo 
forward  in  the  battle,  that  the  bridle  of 
his  horfe  was  covered  with  wild-fire,  and 

he 
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he  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt. 
The  Egyptians  could  not  fudain  the  fhock 
of  this  prince,  and  of  his  generous  knights; 
they  fell  back  in  diforder,  and  abandoned 
the  ground  they  had  gained. 

Next  to  the  Count  of  Anjou,  were  the 
the  Crufaders,  commanded  by  Guy  d’lbe- 
lin,  and  Baudouin  his  brother.  After 
them  came  Gautier  de  Chatillon,  at  the 
head  of  his  fquadron.  Thefe  two  troops, 
filled  with  knights-errant,  and  with  ex- 
cellent cavalry,  refilled  every  aflault  of  the 
enemy,  and  remained  unlhaken  in  their 
pod,  without  retreating  a fingle  dep. 

William  of  Sonnac,  Grand  Mader  of 
the  Temple,  having  lod  in  the  former  en- 
gagements, the  greated  part  of  his  knights, 
had  fortified  that  part  of  the  camp  he 
guarded,  with  a double  paliiado.  The 
Egyptians  fet  fire  to  it,  and  dafhing  through 
the  flames,  made  a furious  attack  upon 
him.  The  intrepid  Templars,  though  co- 
vered with  darts  and  arrows,  formed  an 
impenetrable  rampart  with  their  corps. 
Their  Grand  Mader,  who  had  left  an  eye 
at  Manfoura,  lod  the  other  in  this  engage- 
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ment,  and  died  of  his  wound.  Joinville 
a flu  res  us,  that  behind  the  Ration  he  occu- 
pied, there  was  a large  fpace  fo  covered 
with  javelins,  that  one  could  not  fee  the 
ground. 

Guion  Malvoifin,  who  commanded  a 
battalion  near  the  Templars,  defended 
himfelf  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  the 
enemy  could  make  no  impreflion.  But 
this  valiant  chieftain  was  almoft  deflroyed 
by  the  wild-fire  thrown  at  him  by  the 
enemy. 

Count  William  of  Flanders  had  his  quar- 
ter along  the  river.  Ke  received  the  Egyp- 
tians with  vigour,  and  after  glorioufiy  repul- 
fing  them,  paffed  the  palifado,  and  making 
a furious  charge,  put  to  flight  all  fuch 
as  fell  in  his  way,  and  killed  a great 
number  of  them.  Gautier  de  la  Horgne 
fignalized  his  courage  in  this  adtion,  by 
the  mofl  illuftrious  deeds  of  valour.  The 
Count  of  Poitiers  followed  William  of 
Flanders.  He  had  nothing  but  infantrv. 
The  enemy  broke  through  them,  penetrated 
the  camp,  and  feizing  on  the  prince,  carried 
him  off  a prifoner.  At  fight  of  this,  the 
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women  and  butchers  fet  up  a fhout;  and 
arming  themfelves  with  axes,  fell  upon  the 
victors,  drove  them  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  retook  the  brother  of  the  king. 

Jocerant  de  Brandon,  one  of  the  mod;  va- 
liant knights  in  the  French  army,  defended 
the  part  of  the  camp,  which  reach- 
ed to  the  canal.  All  his  party  were  foot 
foldiers.  He  alone  was  on  horfeback. 
The  Arabs  frequently  fucceeded  in  forcing 
them  ; but  this  brave  commander,  ruthing 
on  them  fabre  in  hand,  put  them  to  rout, 
and  rallied  his  forces.  He  mud;  how- 
ever, have  fallen,  with  every  man  un- 
der his  command,  had  not  Henry  de  Bri- 
enne,  who  was  in  the  duke  of  Burgundy’s 
camp,  made  his  men  fhoot  their  crofs-bows 
againft  the  enemy  acrofs  the  branch  of  the 
river,  every  time  they  renewed  their  attack. 
Jocerant  de  Brancion  had  been  in  fix-and- 
thirty  battles,  and  engagements,  in  which 
he  had  been  victorious.  He  received  in 
this  adticn,  which  was  not  the  lead:  glori- 
ous of  his  life,  a great  number  of  wounds, 
of  which  he  died. 
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Night  feparated  the  combatants.  The 
king  aflembled  his  Barons  the  next  day,  to 
confole  them  for  their  Ioffes,  and  to  excite 
their  conftancy.  “ Seigniors,  faid  he,  let 
“ us  return  thanks  to  heaven,  and  be  of 
“ good  heart  ; we  have  pafled  one  river, 
*c  driven  the  enemy  from  their  camp,  and 
tf  withftood,  without  cavalry,  the  whole 
st  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.” 
ran  Chah  in  fa£t,  difcouraged  by  fo  obfti- 
nate  a reffffance,  defpaired  of  forcing  the 
French  in  their  camp,  and  he  determined 
to  ftarve  them  out.  Their  army  enjoyed 
all  the  proviffons  ftored  up  at  Damietta. 
The  little  fleet  they  had  on  the  river  fe- 
cured  their  convoys,  and  procured  them 
abundance.  The  king  of  Egypt  imagined 
that  if  he  could  fucceed  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  camp  and 
Damietta,  he  fhould  get  pofleffion  of  thofe 
by  famine  whom  he  could  not  conquer. 
From  that  moment  he  put  every  manœuvre 
in  practice,  to  carry  his  projecft  into  execu- 
tion. Having  collected  a great  number 
of  boats,  he  made  them  be  taken  to  pieces, 
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and  conveyed  on  camels  near  to  the  canal 
of  Mehallé (e) . They  were  concealed  in 
a place  proper  for  an  ambufcade. 

The  French  fleet  was  coming  up  the 
river  in  perfedt  fecurity,  and  conveying  the 
cuftomary  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
camp.  When  it  came  near  the  ifle  where 
the  Sultan’s  galleys  were  concealed,  the 
Egyptians  came  fuddenly  upon  them, 
and  furprifed  their  enemies.  They  at- 
tacked them  furioufly,  furrounded  them, 
flew  about  a thoufand  foldiers,  and 
took  fifty  large  boats  laden  with  pro- 
vifions. From  that  day  the  Egyptians 

(e)  Abulfeda  informs  us  that  there  are  feveral  towns 
and  villages  in  Egypt  which  have  the  name  of  Mehal- 
lé. That  in  queftion  is  three  leagues  lower  than 
Manfoura.  Here  is  a fmall  canal,  the  opening  of 
which  is  concealed  by  an  ifland.  This  place  appears 
well  calculated  for  an  ambufcade.  In  the  edition  of 
Joinville,  printed  at  the  Louvre,  there  is  a note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  where  Macrizi  fpeaks  of  Mehallé , 
and  it  is  thought  to  point  out  Mehallé  Kebiré , the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Delta.  This  is 
a miftake.  That  town  is  fltuated  fix  leagues  above 
Manfoura.  To  enable  a fleet  ftationed  in  that  place 
to  prevent  the  French  veflels  from  reaching  their  camp, 
their  provifions  muft  have  come  from  Upper  Egypt. 
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became  matters  of  the  river,  and  the  com** 
munication  between  the  camp  and  Dami-* 
etta  was  interrupted.  Want  foon  began 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  difeafe,  its  ter- 
rible companion,  followed  immediately 
upon  it.  The  wounded  perifhed  for  want 
of  nourishment*  The  dead  bodies,  which 
filled  the  river  and  the  canal,  infedted  the 
air.  A dreadful  epidemic  diforder  fpread 
throughout  the  army.  Few  of  thofe 
who  were  attacked  with  it  efcaped  death. 
Their  ttefh  dried  up  ; their  livid  fkins 
were  covered  with  black  Spots  ; their  gums 
fwelled  fo  prodigioufly,  that  they  could  no 
longer  take  any  food  ; thefe  fungous 
excrefcences  were  obliged  to  be  cut  off. 
The  unfortunate  perfons  who  underwent 
this  operation,  made  the  mott  lamentable 
cries.  Such  was  the  appearance  ot  an  army 
fo  flourishing  at  its  firtt  entrance  into 
Egypt.  Arabian  authors  agree  with  Join- 
ville in  giving  us  a frightful  pidture  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  French,  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  and  a prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  and  difeafe. 
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On  the  7th  of  March  1250,  the  veflels 
which  remained  at  Damietta  made  a frefh 
attempt  to  fupply  the  army  with  provifions. 
They  were  all  taken,  except  one,  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  of  Flanders,  which  de- 
fended itfelf  fo  bravely,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  repul  fed,  and  the  veffel  arrived  fafe  at 
the  camp.  The  defeat  of  the  two  fleets 
was  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  impoffibility 
of  receiving  fuccours  from  Damietta,  on 
account  of  the  enemy,  who  covered  the 
river  with  their  galleys.  This  intelligence 
threw  the  French  into  conflernation,  and 
added  to  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
already  overwhelmed.  Saint  Lewis,  con- 
fulting  his  Barons,  refolved  to  pafs  his 
army  to  the  fame  fide  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  the  wooden  bridge  thrown 
over  between  the  two  camps.  To  hinder 
the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this  move- 
ment, a wall  was  built  at  fome  di fiance 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  troops 
filed  along  the  fide  of  it.  The  baggage 
was  fent  off  firfi  ; next  followed  the  King 
and  his  corps.  Gautier  de  Chatillon  com- 
manded the  rear-guard.  The  whole  Egyp- 
tian 
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tian  army  fell  upon  him.  The  iirmnefs 
with  which  he  received  them,  checked 
their  impetuofity.  Frefh  enemies  conti- 
nued to  fucceed  each  other,  and  a part  of 
the  army  preffed  between  the  wall  and  the 
canal,  covered  with  wild-fire,  and  with 
darts,  was  on  the  point  of  deftrudtion. 
It  was  faved  by  the  diftinguifhed  valour  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  who  drove  off  the 
Egyptians.  Geoffroy  de  Muffemburg,  who 
fought  by  his  fide,  fignalized  himfelf  by 
the  moft  heroic  actions,  and  merited  the 
palm  of  that  day’s  battle. 

The  French,  encamped  behind  the  canal 
of  Ach?noun>  were  now  fecure  againft  the 
fwordofthe  enemy,  but  not  again  ft  famine 
and  contagion.  St.  Lewis  himfelf  paid 
a tribute  to  thefe  misfortunes,  with  the 
reft  of  his  foldiers.  The  camp  became 
every  day  a vaft  churchyard,  where  death 
marked  out  his  victims.  In  thele  dreadful 
circumftances,  nothing  but  a truce  could 
fave  the  remains  of  his  army.  He  pro- 
pofed  one  to  the  Sultan.  - Minifters  were 
named  refpedtively  on  each  fide.  The  king 
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of  France  offered  to  reftore  Damietta  (f), 
on  condition  that  the  places  taken  from 
them  in  Syria  fhould  be  given  back  to  the 

(f)  In  the  year  1218,  the  crufaders  attacked  Dami- 
etta, and  took  it  after  a fiege  of  fixteen  months.  Sultan 
Melek  el  Kamel  withdrew  to  the  diftance  of  two  days 
journey  from  the  towm,  and  encamped  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  branch  of  Achmoun  with  the  Nile,  at 
the  fpot  where  Manfoura  ftands.  The  crufado  princes 
followed  him,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  in  front  of  the  Egyptians.  The  communication 
between  the  army  and  Damietta  being  cut  off,  the  Eu- 
ropeans offered  to  reftore  that  town,  on  condition 
that  Jerufalem,  Afcalon,  and  Tiberias  flhould  be  ceded 
to  them.  This  proportion  was  rejc£ted.  The  Sultan 
made  a cut  from  the  Nile,  then  at  its  greateft  height, 
and  overflowed  the  enemy’s  camp.  They  were  up  to 
their  middle  in  water,  and  had  they  not  made  their 
retreat  by  a caufeway,  the  whole  army  muff  have  been 
drowned.  Melek  el  Kamel  threw  bridges  over  the  canal 
of  Achmoun,  and  paffed  troops  over,  who  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  dyke.  *The  crufaders  burnt  their  tents,  and 
warlike  implements,  and  attempted  to  take  the  route  of 
Damietta,  but  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  advance. 
They  offered  to  furrender  that  town  ; and  peace  was 
concluded  on  that  condition  in  the  year  1221.  Ma- 
crizi,  hijlory  of  the  Arab  Dynafties. 

Saint  Lewis  was  encamped  on  the  fame  fpot  with  the 
crufaders  ; he  offered  the  fame  terms,  but  underwent  a 
more  cruel  fate  than  they  did. 
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knights  of  Jerufalem.  The  two  parties 
not  agreeing,  the  conferences  were  broken 
off.  One  only  refource  now  remain- 
ed for  the  French,  which  was  to  get 
back  to  Damietta.  The  night  of  Tuefday 
the  5th  of  April  was  made  choice  of  for 
the  flight.  Saint  Lewis  recommended 
ftrongly  to  his  brothers  and  the  engineers 
to  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  bridge 
fufpended  over  the  canal  of  Achmoun. 
When  the  earth  was  covered  with  dark- 
nefs,  the  troops  began  their  march  to- 
wards Damietta.  Such  as  were  prevented 
by  illnefs  from  going  on  foot,  or  bearing 
the  motion  of  a horfe,  got  into  boats,  and 
fell  down  the  river.  Joinville  was  of  the 
number.  Saint  Lewis,  though  weakened 
by  the  dyfentery,  would  neither  abandon 
his  troops,  nor  be  among!!  the  firll  who 
took  to  flight.  He  polled  himfelf,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  rear-guard,  commanded  by 
Gautier  de  Chatillon.  Of  all  his  officers, 
Geoffrey  de  Segines  was  the  only  one  who 
flayed  faithfully  by  him,  and  who  never 
abandoned  him  in  this  poll  of  danger. 
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The  Egyptians  perceiving  at  break  of 
day  that  the  army  had  decamped,  flew  in 
purfuit  of  them.  Notwithftanding  the 
precife  orders  of  St.  Lewis,  the  bridge  was 
not  cut  down.  They  pafled  it  without 
difficulty,  and  the  cavalry  going  full  fpeed, 
came  up  with  the  French  at  Farefcour . 
The  firfl:  attack  fell  upon  the  rear.  Geof- 
froy de  Segines  defended  his  king  with  an 
admirable  intrepidity.  He  repulfed  with 
violent  blows  of  club  and  fword,  all  fuch 
as  approached  him.  He  conducted  the 
king  into  a houfe  in  the  village,  where  fa- 
tigue and  difeafe  made  him  faint  away  in 
the  arms  of  a woman  of  Paris.  On  coming 
to  himfeif,  he  had  the  confolation  to  hear 
that  about  five  hundred  knights,  collected 
about  his  perfon,  were  valiantly  defending 
him  againfl:  the  whole  forces  of  the  Sul- 
tan. They  were  defperately  engaged  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  French, 
animated  by  the  defire  of  faving  (g)  a 

prince 

(g)  Joinville  and  the  Arabian  authors  agree,  that 
the  king,  by  taking  flight,  might  have  faved  himfelf* 
at  Damietta.  It  certainly  would  have  been  the  molt 
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prince  they  adored,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  and  were  difputing  the  vidory  with 
the  enemy.  In  the  midft  of  the  (hock  of 
battle,  a traitor,  of  the  name  of  Marcel, 
cried  out  with  a loud  voice  : “ My 

“ lords  knights,  furrender,  the  king  com- 
“ mands  you.  Let  not  your  obftinacy 
“ occafion  him  to  perifh.”  On  thefe  words 
they  laid  down  their  arms.  The  king,  his 
brother,  and  all  the  army  were  made  pri- 
foners.  Whilft  thefe  tranfadions  were 
going  on,  Gautier  de  Chatillon  alone  de- 
fended a narrow  ftreet  againft  whole  tor- 
rents of  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  mounted  on  a good  horfe. 
He  grafped  a tremendous  fword,  and  when 
the  Egyptians  appeared,  he  flew  to  meet 
them,  crying  : Chatillon , Chevalier , where 
are  my  brave  fellows  ? When  he  had 
overthrown  thofe  in  front,  he  turned  his 
bridle,  and  fell  upon  the  others,  who  were 
coming  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  He  flew  a 

prudent  ftep,  but  that  generous  prince  would  never 
confent  to  leave  To  many  brave  men  expofed  to  the 
chains  of  the  enemy  ; and  his  courage  made  him  prefer 
the  poft  of  danger. 
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great  number  of  the  enemy  ; but  covered 
with  arrows,  fpent  with  fatigue,  and  lofs 
of  bloodj  he  fell  at  length,  and  they  cut  off 
his  head. 

The  king  and  all  the  prifoners  were  con- 
ducted to  Manfoura.  Thofe  who  were 
on  board  the  veffels  had  no  better  fortune. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  drowned  a part  of  them  in  the  river. 
Joinville  only  efcaped  death  by  a fort  of 
miracle.  He  was  fo  weak  that  he  could 
hardly  ffand.  The  Egyptians  were  going 
to  cut  off  his  head,  but  a generous  Arab 
took  pity  on  him,  and  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  cried  out  with  all  his  might  : He  is 
the  coufm  of  the  king.  He  is  the  coufin  of 
the  king.  Thefe  words  faved  his  life,  and 
he  was  conducted  with  feveral  noblemen 
to  Manfoura.  Raoul  de  Wanon,  who  was 
in  the  fame  boat,  having  been  hamftrung 
in  the  former  engagements,  could  not  (land 
upon  his  legs.  An  old  Arab  took  com- 
panion on  him,  and  lifting  him  on  his 
neck,  carried  him  to  the  neceffary  every 
time  he  had  occalion  to  go  thither. 

^ our an 
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T? our  an  Chah  fent  fifty  dreffes  to  the  king 
and  to  the  noblemen  who  were  prifoners. 
They  put  them  on,  but  St.  Lewis  refufed 
to  wear  them,  laying  haughtily,  that  he 
was  fovereign  of  a country  as  great  as 
Egypt,  and  that  it  was  unworthy  of  him 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  another  fovereign. 
The  Sultan  having  prepared  a great  enter- 
tainment, invited  him  to  it  ; but  this  prince 
was  equally  inflexible  on  that  occafion,  and 
did  not  conceal  his  fufpicion,  that  he  dis- 
covered through  the  pretended  politenefs 
of  the  Sultan,  the  defire  he  had  of  making 
a fhew  of  him  to  his  army. 

. Ten  thoufand  Frenchmen  were  in  chains. 
So  great  a number  embarraffed  'Tour an 
Chah.  This  cruel  prince  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  of  them  out  of  prifon  every 
night,  and  Seif  Eddin , as  cruel  a minifter 
of  his  vengeance,  cut  off  the  heads  of  all 
thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace  Mahometifm. 

Peter  of  Britany  was  nominated  to  treat 
for  the  deliverance  of  St.  Lewis  and  fome 
other  prifoners.  The  Egyptians  demanded 
Pamietta,  and  all  the  places  in  Syria. 
This  latter  article  being  rejected,  the 
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Mahometans  broke  off  the  conferences, 
and  tried  to  obtain  by  fear  what  was  re- 
fufed  them.  They  fent  a number  of  armed 
men  into  the  houfe  where  St.  Lewis  and 
his  brothers  were  kept,  who,  flourilhing 
their  fabres,  threatened  to  cut  off  their 
heads.  Thefe  menaces  producing  no  effedt 
on  a prince  whofe  exalted  mind  was  fupe- 
rior  to  adverlity,  and  whom  nothing  was 
capable  of  driving  to  injuftice,  the  négo- 
ciations were  renewed.  The  Egyptians 
demanded  100,000  befants  of  gold  fhj, 
and  the  reftitution  of  Damietta,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  king  and  all  the  pri- 
foners.  St.  Lewis  faid,  that  he  confented, 
provided  the  queen  approved  of  it.  The 
Mahometans  expreffing  their  furpriie  at 
this  claufe  of  the  treaty,  he  added  ; “ The 
“ queen  is  jny  mifirefs , and  I cannot  take 
“ this  Jlep  without  her  confent.”  Tour  an 

Chah , aftoniihed  that  the  king  fhould 
without  hefitation  have  granted  fo  confi- 
derable  a fum,  was  defirous  of  appearing 
generous,  and  declared,  that  he  gave  up 
100,000  livres  of  the  ranfom.  The 
(h)  500,000  Parifian  livres. 

Vol.  I.  Q g 
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two  parties  being  agreed,  and  oaths  mutu- 
ally exchanged,  the  Sultan  gave  orders  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  princes,  and  the 
prifoners  in  four  large  vefiels  for  Damietta. 

Whilft  the  articles  were  preparing,  Join- 
ville and  feveral  noblemen,  who  were  con- 
fined in  a diftant  tent,  faw  a troop  of 
young  men  enter,  armed  with  feimitars, 
and  an  old  man  at  their  head  ; after  the 
bloody  executions  that  took  place  every 
night,  they  naturally  imagined  they  were 
the  minifiers  of  death,  and  thought  all  was 
over.  The  old  man  afked  them  in  a fe- 
rious  tone  of  voice,  if  they  believed  in  one 
God,  who  had  died,  and  arifen  for  them 
from  the  dead.  “ We  believe  in  him/' 
they  replied  : “ Well  then,”  faid  the  old 

man,  “ do  not  be  difeouraged,  for  your 
“ fufferings  for  him  do  not  equal  his  fuf- 
<f  ferings  for  you.  If  he  had  the  power 
“ himfelf  of  rifing  from  the  dead,  be  con- 
“ fident  that  he  will  deliver  you  in  his 
“ own  good  time.”  The  old  man  faying 
thefe  words,  withdrew.  Thefe  words 
conveyed  aftonifhment  into  their  minds, 
and  infpired  all  their  hearts  with  courage. 
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Shortly  after  they  had  the  news  of  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  treaty,  which  reffored  them 
to  their  liberty. 

Touran  Chah  had  brought  with  him 
from  Diarbekir,  about  fifty  courtiers,  who 
poflefied  all  his  confidence.  On  mounting 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  had  fignalized  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  by  difplacing 
his  father’s  old  fervants,  and  by  exalting 
his  own  favourites.  The  former,  who  had 
rifen  to  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate  by 
real  fervices,  were  ffripped  in  a moment, 
and  the  moft  important  employments  were 
filled  by  upftarts.  This  flagrant  injuftice 
exafperated  the  minds  of  the  great  men,  and 
.of  the  army.  The  young  Sultan  did  not 
confine  his  bad- policy  to  this  inftance.  It 
was  to  the  Baharite  flaves  he  was  indebted 
for  the  vidtory  at  Manfoura,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  Far  from  rewarding  them, 
and  of  attaching  to  himfelf,  by  his  bounty, 
a corps  formed  by  Nejm  Eddin,  and  formi- 
dable from  its  reputation  and  its  valour, 
he  defpoiled  them  of  their  employments, 
and  gave  them  to  underffand,  by  his  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  his  intention  to  abolifli 
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them.  Indignation  was  the  fruit  of  this 
imprudent  conduct.  Hatred  took  deep 
root  in  their  minds,  and  the  third:  of  ven- 
geance waited  only  for  the  moment  of  gra- 
tification. Four  an  Chah  foon  gave  them 

the  opportunity.  During  the  négociations 
he  retired  to  Farefcour , the  theatre  of  his 
victory.  He  hid  built  a wooden  tower  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  prepared  magni- 
ficent tents  to  encamp  in,  until  the  refti- 
tution  of  Damietta.  Intoxicated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  adulations  of  his  flatterers,  he 
gave  himfelf  up  to  his  tafte  for  debauchery, 
and  abandoned  himfelf  to  every  fpecies  of 
voluptuoufnefs.  Gold  runs,  like  water, 
through  the  hands  of  a debauched  mo- 
narch. His  expences  became  exceffive; 
to  fupply  his  pleafures  he  had  the  prefund- 
tion  to  call  Chegeret  Eddour  to  account 
for  the  treafures  of  his  father,  and  threat- 
ened her  with  vengeance  if  fihe  delayed  the 
matter.  1 his  ambitious  woman  faw  that  (lie 
was  undone  if  fhe  did  not  lruftrate  the  defign 
of  the  tyrant.  She  addrefled  herfelf  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Baharite  flaves,  reprefented 
to  them  the  fervices  die  had  rendered  the 
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monarchy  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger, 
the  favour  (he  had  always  (hewn  them,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  Conran  Chah.  She  con- 
cluded by  imploring  their  protection  againft 
a king,  who  had  vowed  an  eternal  hatred 
againft  the  friends  of  Nejm  Eddm . No- 
thing more  was  neceflary  to  irritate  the  Ba- 
harites,  already  too  much  difpofed  to  ven- 
geance. They  promifed  her  fatisfaCtion, 
and  vowed  the  death  of  the  Sultan.  The 
very  fame  day.  Bibars  Elbondouk  Dari , 
having  gained  the  attendants  on  his  perfon, 
entered  the  tent,  where  he  was  at  table, 
and  made  a blow  with  a fabre  at  him, 
which  would  have  taken  off  his  head,  had 
he  not  parried  it  with  hi3  hand.  The 
prince’s  fingers  were  cut  oft'.  He  fled 
precipitately  to  a tower  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  (hut  the  gate.  The  aflaflins 
purfued  him,  and  the  French  whom  the 
Egyptians  were  conducting  to  Damietta, 
being  obliged  to  (top  at  that  place,  were 
witnefles  to  a fcene  of  horror.  The  mur- 
derers, feeing  that  they  could  not  enter 
the  tower,  fet  fire  to  it.  'T’ouran  Chah  in 
vain  cried  out,  that  he  abdicated  the  em- 
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pire*  and  that  he  only  wifhed  to  return  to 
Diarbekir  ; they  fhut  their  ears'  againfl:  his 
cries  and  lamentations.  The  flames  having 
furrounded  him,  he  threw  himfelf  from 
the  top  of  the  tower.  A nail  held  him 
by  his  cloak,  and  he  remained  fufpended.- 
The  barbarians  ruihed  upon  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces  with  their  labres,  and  threw  him 
into  the  water  near  Joinville’s  boat.  All 
the  Egyptian  army  beheld  this  horrid  fpec- 
tacle  without  taking  any  ftep  to  fave  their 
king,  to  fiich  â degree  had  his  imprudent 
conduct  exafperated  their  minds.  Thus 
miferably  perifhed  the  lafl:  fovereign  of  the 
family  of  the  Aioubites,  eftablifhed  in 
Egypt  by  Salah  Eddin. 

After  the  maflacre  of  ¥ out  an  Chah , the 
Sultana  Chegcret  Eddour  was  proclaimed 
Queen  of  Egypt.  She  was  the  flrfl:  female 
flave  who  had  reigned  in  that  country  du- 
ring the  government  of  the  Arabs.  This 
Princefs  was  of  Turkifh,  others  fay  of  Ar- 
menian extraction.  Nejm  Eddin , who  had 
pürchafed  her,  was  lo  paflionately  fond  of 
her,  that  he  never  quitted  her,  and  took  her 
with  him  when  he  went  to  war.  Money 
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was  coined  in  her  name,  and  the  Emir 
Aæd  Eddin  A'ibeh , the  Turcoman,  was 
named  generàliffimo  of  the  troops  fi). 

The  alfaflins  entered  the  veffel  the 
French  prifoners  were  oirboard  of,  and  he 

f * * * , r • . 

. fil  '-1 , i.amv  i 

(i)  OkegeretEddour^  after  reigning  three  months, 
married  him,  and  refigned  the  fo  vereign  power  in  his 
favour.  He  was  the  firft  fovereign  of  the  dynafty 
the  Baharites.  After  i feven  years  reign,  the  Sultana 
feeing  that  , he  was  tired  of  only  pofTeffing  the  title 
of  king,  whilft  {he  enjoyed  the  power,  and  that 
he  thought  of  other  amours,  had  him  aflaflinated, 
thougti  he  had  repudiated  a wife  he  loved,  to  pleafe 
her.  Nour  Eddin , fon  of  that  unhappy  marriage, 
coneeived  a violent  hatred  againlt  Chegeret  Eddour. 
By  dint  of  money  he  bribed  her  women,  and  got 
them  to  deftroy  her.  Her  body,  thrown  naked  into 
a ditch,  lay  there  three  days  without  burial,  and 
was  at  length  placed  in  the  tomb  fhe  had  prepared 
for  herfelf.  Nour  Eddin , the  fécond  Baharite  Sul- 
tan, was  afTaflinated  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Bibars 
lucceeded  him,  and  reigned  glorioufly  for  feventeen 
years.  Echref  Elagi , the  laft  of  the  Baharite  Haves, 
who  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  voluntarily  ab- 
dicated royalty.  Barkouk , who  reigned  after  him, 
began  the  dynafty  of  the  Mamalukss , or  Circaffian 
Haves,  who  governed  Egypt  for  I2I  years,  under 
22  kings.  The  laft  was  Tomam  Bey , hanged  by 
Sultan  Selim  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo. 
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who  had  put  an  end  to  T^ouran  Chah , and 
whofe  hand  was  ftill  reeking  with  his 
blood,  faid  to  St.  Lewis,  “ What  will 
“ you  give  me,  for  having  dilpatched  your 
“ enemy  ?”  The  king  made  no  anfwer. 
Several  of  thefe  villains,  fabre  in  hand, 
leaped  into  the  galley  where  Joinville  was, 
with  a great  many  noblemen,  and  flou- 
rishing their  feimitars,  talked  of  cutting 
off  their  heads.  Thefe  knights,  terrified 
with  the  fpedtacle  they  had  juft  beheld, 
expetfted  nothing  but  death  j and,  as  pi- 
ous as  they  were  brave,  falling  down 
on  their  knees  before  a brother  of  the 
Trinity,  inftantly  confeffed  themfelves. 
The  crowd  being  very  great,  and  the 
prieft  not  able  to  hear  them  at  once, 
Guy  d’Ybelin,  conftable  of  Cyprus,  con- 
feffed himfelf  to  Joinville,  who  faid  to 
him  with  an  admirable  naïvetp  ; I abfohe 
you  with  a l the  power  that  God  has  given 
me.  It  was  thus  that  Bayard,  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  when 
mortally  wounded,  conftfled  himfelf  to 
his  quire,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree. 
Thefe  noblemen,  however,  efcaped  with 
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being  thrown  promifcuouüy  into  the  hold, 
where  buffering  under  illnefs,  they  pafled 
a cruel  night  in  expedation  of  a ftill 
more  dreadful  fate  ; for  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  they  fhould  never  get  out 
of  this  horrible  dungeon,  except  to  be  led 
to  execution. 

Abou  Ali  being  appointed  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation  with  the  king  of 
France,  after  many  debates,  the  ancient 
conventions  were  confirmed.  It  was  fli- 
pulated  that  St.  Lewis  fhould  pay  down 
before  he  quitted  the  Nile,  200,000  li- 
vres for  his  ranfom,  and  that  of  his  fub- 
jeds  j that  he  fhould  evacuate  Damietta, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  lum  fhould 
be  paid  in  the  town  of  Acra.  After  thefe 
oaths  had  been  mutually  taken,  the  French 
noblemen  were  releafed  from  their  dread- 
ful captivity,  and  hope  once  more  ftepped 
in  to  ft  othe  their  misfortunes. 

The  dil'grace  of  the  king,  however,  and 
of  his  whole  army,  h iving  reached  the 
ears  of  the  queen,  (he  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  She  was  then  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  and  this  news  was  an- 
nounced 
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nounced  to  her  three  days  before  her 
delivery.  Her  terrified  imagination  re- 
prefented  the  enemy  as  already  at  the 
gates  of  Damietta.  She  thought  fhe  faw 
them  enter  the  town,  and  fpread  fire 
and  blood  ; in  every  quarter.  Her  agita- 
tions became  fo  violent,  that  fhe  was 
thought  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
An  aged  knight,  of  near  fourfeore  years 
old,  ferved  as  her  u flier,  and  never  quit- 
ted her  night  and  day.  This  unhappy 
princefs  darted  up  in  the  mid  ft  of  her 
dumber,  iriiagining  the  barbarians  were 
entering  her  apartment.  The  old  cheva- 
lier, who  held  her  hand  when  fhe  v/as 
afleep,  fqueezed  it,  and  faid  to  her,  “ Ma- 
dam, fear  nothing,  you  are  in  fafety.” 
A moment  after  fhe  had  doled  her  eyes, 
fhe  again  awakened,  making  the  moft 
frightful  cries.  The  grave  uftier  again 
comforted  her.  To  relieve  herfelf  at  length 
from  thefe  cruel  alarms,  the  queen  made 
all  her  attendants  leave  the  apartment,  ex- 
cept her  guardian  5 then  throwing  herfelf 
on  her  knees,  floe  faid  to  him,  “ Cheva- 
“ lier,  promife  me  to  grant  the  favour  1 

“ am 
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g*  am  about  to  afk  you  He  promifed, 
and  (lie  continued;  <e  I conjure  you  by 
ft  the  facred  promife  you  have  made  me, 

if  the  Saracens  take  this  town,  to  cut  off 

. ' • • » • » * -,  . * 

“ my  head,  before  they  can  lay  hold  of 
u me.”  “ Madam,  replied  the  Chevalier, 
be  affured  that  I will  cheerfully  obey 
" you.  I had  already  thought  of  it, 
**  and  was  determined  to  take  your  life, 
11  rather  than  let  you  fall  into  their 
“ hands.”  This  anfwer  calmed  the 
queen, 

1 t S J> 

The  day  after  this  affedling  fcene,  fhe 
lay-in  of  a fon,  who  was  called  John 
tan , from  the  melancholy  circumftances 
in  whicF  he  was  bofn.  News  was  brought 
her  the  fame  day,  that  the  Genoefe,  and  the 
Pifans,  who  were  in  the  pay  of  France,  with 
the  people  of  the  country,'  were  difpofed 
to  take  to  flight,  and  abandon  Damietta. 
Thisprincefsfent  for  their  leaders  to  her  bed- 
fide,  and  faidto  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“ Seigniors,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not 
t(  leave  this  town*  The  lofs  of  it  would 
“ occafion  that  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
u army.  Take  pity  on  this  poor  infant 

“ you 
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“ you  fee  lying  by  my  fide.”  The  chiefs 
reprefenting  to  her  that  they  were  dying 
with  hunger,  Ihe  immediately  gave  orders 
to  purchafe  all  the  provifions  in  the  town, 
and  difmifled  them  with  afiurances,  that 
from  that  day  they  fhould  be  fed  at  the 
king’s  expence.  Thus  did  this  coura- 
geous princefs  fave  Damietta,  the  laft  re- 
maining refource  of  the  French. 

The  velfels  in  which  were  St.  Lewis 
and  the  other  prifoners  being  arrived  near 
the  bridge  of  Damietta,  the  King  fent  for 
the  Queen  and  the  Princeffes  on  board. 
All  the  French  quitted  the  town  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  embarked  in  diffe- 
rent veffels.  The  Egyptians  entered  it. 
Thefe  barbarians  gettingdrunk,  inhuman- 
ly murdered  the  lick,  whom  they  had  en- 
gaged by  treaty  to  take  care  of  until  they 
were  fent  for  from  Acra.  Thefe  firll 
breaches  of  faith  did  not  indicate  a very  ho- 
nourable difpofition  on  their  part.  A vio- 
lent difpute  had,  in  fad,  arifen  amongft 
them.  Some  were  for  killing  the  king, 
and  all  the  prifoners.  Others  infilled  on 
letting  them  go,  according  to  the  conven- 
tion, 
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tîon,  adding,  that  by  violating  their  oaths, 
the  Egyptians  would  be  ftigmatized  as  the 
moft  infamous  people  in  the  univerfe.  The 
conteft  grew  warm,  and  a whole  day  pafled 
in  that  date  of  indecifion.  Whilft  thefe  de- 
bates laded,  they  made  the  boats  go  up  the 
river  with  the  unhappy  captives  a league 
above  Damietta,  and  they  did  not  conceal 
from  them  the  intention  of  cutting  off  their 
heads.  At  length,  Aibeh , the  Turcoman , 
who  expe&ed  to  fhare  with  the  Baharite 
flaves  (k)  the  two  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
which  were  to  be  paid  at  Acra,  drew  his 
fabre,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  dif- 
fer them  thus  to  violate  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. This  declaration  terminated  the  dif- 
pute,  and  they  agreed  to  let  the  French 
at  liberty. 

Whild  the  Egyptians  were  meditating 
fo  abominable  an  outrage,  St.  Lewis  was 

(k)  From  the  confeflion  of  the  Arabian  hiftorians 
themfelves,  it  is  certain  that  the  fear  alone  of  lofing 
the  fum  to  be  paid  at  Acra,  proved  the  fafety  of  the 
king,  and  all  the  French  ; and  that  the  barbarians, 
who  had  juft  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Tour an 
Chah,  would  not  have  fpared  one  of  their  enemies,  had 
they  not  found  that  fuch  a meafure  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  their  intereft. 

in 
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in  great  anger  with  a nobleman  for  faying 
that  they  had  cheated  the  Egyptians  of  ten 
thoufand  livres,  in  paying  them  the  pro* 
mifed  fum,  and  ordered  them  to  be  reftor-* 
ed,  although  they  had  already  broken 
through  a part  of  their  engagement. 

The  conditions  agreed  on  being  recipro-* 
cally  fulfilled,  St.  Lewis,  his  brothers  and 
his  wife,  embarked  for  Acra  in  the  year 
1250,  eleven  months  and  twelve  days  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Damietta. 

The  following  is  the  portrait  given  of 
St.  Lewis,  by  Gemal  Eddin , an  Arabian 
hiuorian.  “ This  prince  had  a handfome 
“ face.  He  had  underflanding,  courage, 
u and  religion.  His  good  qualities  pro- 

cured  him  the  veneration  of  the  Chrifti- 
£<  ans,  who  placed  in  him  an  unbounded 
“ confidence  : He  might  have  efcaped  out 
“ of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  by  taking 
“ flight  either  in  a boat,  or  on  horfeback  ; 
£C  but  this  generous  king  never  would  aban- 
f‘  don  his  troops.”  _ 
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, ri  i 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

/.  ...  ! • . : * . • 'S: 

■ 

Grand  Cairo,  2d  of  February,  1779. 

J H AV  E laid  before  you,  Sir,  the  de- 
fcription  of  Lower  Egypt,  geographi- 
cal and  hiftorical  details  on  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  parallel  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ; it  re- 
mains for  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  its  lingular  go- 
vernment, the  revolutions  which  have  hap- 
pened before  my  eyes,  and  the  wonders  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Thefe  objets  will  form  a 
future  volume.  You  exhort  me  to  publidi 
it  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  engage  for  its 
fuccefs  -,  but  friendlhip  is  indulgent,  and 
the  public  fevere.  Suffer  me  to  wait  its 
decilion  on  the  firft  part  of  thefe  letters, 
before  I venture  to  expofe  the  fequel  to 
its  cenfure.  Should  this  work  not  meet 
with  a favourable  reception,  I have  writ- 
ten 
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ten  too  much,  and  if  it  be  honoured  with 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  I ihall  con- 
tinue it  with  redoubled  ardour. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  refped, 
Sir, 

Your  mod:  humble  and 
moil  obedient  fervant, 
Sayary. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Route  from  Old  Cairo  to  Tamieh, 
in  the  Province  of  Faioum. 

Departure  from  F of  at,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Defcription  of  the  Mofque  called 
Athar  Ennabi.  Refections  on  the  pilgri- 
mage made  to  this  place.  State  of  the 
plain  of  Egypt  at  this  feafon  of  the  year. 
Referions  on  the  pyramids  compared  with 
the  tomb  of  Maufoleus , and  the  Morrai 
in  Otaheité.  Account  of  the  plain  of  the 
Mummies,  of  the  fint-fones  of  Egypt,  and 
ofD achhour,  anciently  Achantus.  Arri- 
val at  F amie  h in  Faioum . 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Y O U affure  me,  Sir,  that  the  public  have 
given  a favourable  reception  to  the  let- 
ters I addrelfed  you,  and  you  delire  me  to 
furnilh  you  with  the  remainder.  You  are 
defirous,  after  having  given  you  the  de- 
fcription of  the  Lower,  that  I Ihould  ferve 
Vol.  I.  H h you 
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you  as  a guide  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  You 
wifh  to  furvey  with  me  that  boafted 
country,  whofe  antiquities  Alexander, 
Julius  Cæfar,  Adrian,  Sever  us,  and  fo  ma- 
ny other  monarchs,  went  exprefsly  to  ad- 
mire. I give  way  to  your  defire,  and  {hall 
endeavour  to  prove  myfielf  worthy  of  your 
confidence.  But  recollect,  that  inftead  of 
thefe Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their  wifdom, 
and  their  knowledge,  you  will  now  only  be- 
hold a nation  plunged  in  the  profoundefi;  ig- 
norance. Remember  that  in  place  of  famous 
edifices  you  will  often  meet  with  ruins, 
or  decayed  hamlets.  The  contrail  is  fo 
flriking,  that  if  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  Egypt  had  periShed,  like  thofe  of 
many  other  nations,  her  glory  would  have 
been  buried  with  them.  Yes,  Sir,  if  this 
country,  peopled  at  this  day  by  Turks  and 
Arabs,  were  totally  defpoiled  of  her  won- 
ders, fhe  would  be  regarded  as  the  coun- 
try of  Fairies,  embellished  by  the  bril- 
liant pencil  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  pride 
of  doubt  is  humbled  before  the  unlhaken 
mafs  of  pyramids  ; and  the  curious  ob- 
ferver,  who,  not  content  with  meafuring 
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their  height,  attends  to  the  fecret  of  the 
paffages,  and  confiders  the  means  which 
art  has  put  in  pra&ice,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  entered,  cannot  help  admiring 
this  effort  of  human  genius,  nor  refufe 
his  tribute  of  admiration.  We  are  now 
about  to  contemplate  labours  not  lefs 
furprifing  ; and  as  the  conftrudtion  of 
many  of  them  united  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  enterprize  the  happinefs  of  the 
people,  they  have  an  additional  claim  on 
your  curiofity. 

We  are  now  in  the  month  of  November, 
the  mofl;  favourable  moment  for  afcending 
into  the  Said  fa).  The  heat  is  moderate, 
and  the  canals  being  now  full,  afford  us 
the  opportunity  of  navigating  into  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country.  Let  us  em- 
bark then  on  this  river,  which,  in  its 
numerous  windings,  fertilizes,  for  two 
hundred  leagues,  this  valley,  where  princes 
and  men  of  learning,  for  near  three  thou- 
fand  years,  have  gone  to  admire  the  ruins 

(a)  The  Arabs  call  all  U pper  Egypt  by  the  name  of 
the  Said,  from  Old  Cairo  to  Aflouan,  or  Sienna. 
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of  a people,  who  ftrove  to  imprefs  upon 
their  works  the  Ramp  of  immortality. 

We  quit  the  port  of  Old  Cairo.  The 
north  wind  pufhes  us  againft  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  waters  have  fubfided 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  low 
grounds  are  Rill  overflowed.  But  the 
majeftic  Nile  re-enters  gradually  his  bed. 
Verdure  and  the  harvefts  tread  clofe  upon 
his  footfteps,  and  occupy  the  place  he  has 
abandoned.  Plere  they  are  bufy  in  fowing 
cucumbers,  and  water-melons.  There 
the  labourer  prepares  the  foil  with  the 
plough,  gently  furrowing  the  furface  with 
the  plough-fhare.  The  oxen  draw  it  along 
without  difficulty,  conducted  by  a fingle 
man.  Near  the  mountains,  where  the 
ground  is  higher,  the  corn  and  the  dourra 
already  begin  to  ffiew  themfelves. 

We  pafs  before  Geziret-Dahab , the 
golden  Ifland,  which  prefents  us  with  a 
meadow,  covered  with  flocks,  and  a fmall 
village.  On  the  left  we  leave  the  great 
mofque  of  Atar  Ennabi , fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  This  temple,  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  is 
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the  objeâ:  of  a famous  pilgrimage.  It 
poffieffies  a Hone,  whereon  the  muffulmen 
imagine  they  perceive  the  impreffion  of  one 
of  the  feet  of  Mahomet.  Hence  they  have 
named  it  Atar  Ennabi , the  veftiges  of  the 
prophet.  The  Scheik,  who  officiates  at 
the  place,  takes  great  care  to  confirm  this 
pious  belief,  and  to  publifh  the  miracles 
which  are  there  produced.  As  all  his 
riches  coniift  in  this  pretended  relick,  he 
preferves  it  with  a fcrupulous  attention. 
It  is  covered  with  a rich  veil,  which  he 
lifts  up  to  gratify  devotees,  from  whom 
he  expeâs  a trifling  prefent.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  it  I had  from  a lady  of 
Cairo,  who  is  married  to  a French  mer- 
chant, fettled  forty  years  in  the  country  fÆ/ 
“ I had  often  heard  talk  of  Atar  En- 
“ nabiy  and  of  the  miracles  they  publiffied 
“ refpedting  it.  I was  curious  to  fee  this 
“ renowned  ftone.  Our  drefs,  exactly 
“ fimilar  to  that  of  the  Turkifh  wo- 
<c  men,  allowing  me  to  mix  with  them, 

(b)  The  wife  of  Mr.  Meynard,  a merchant,  whofe 
probity  and  information  have  procured  him  the  efteem 
of  the  French,  the  Copti,  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs. 
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**  without  fear  of  difcovery,  I repaired  to  the 
<c  mofque  at  an  hour  when  I expeded  to 
“ find  few  people  there.  I begged  the 
“ cheik  to  Shew  me  the  relick.  Two 
“ Turkilh  ladies  of  rank  entering  at  the 
“ fame  time,  expreded  the  fame  defire. 
“ He  uncovered  it.  After  burning  fome 
“ precious  efiences,  and  repeating  fome 
“ pafiages  of  the  Coran,  he  faid  to 
“ us  : Behold  that  facred  imprefiion  j ad- 
“ mire  the  traces  of  the  greated  ofpro- 
“ phets  ! ah  ! that  is  really  the  foot  of 
tl  Mahomet!  The  two  women  repeated  with 
“ enthufiafm,  Yes,  that  is  truly  the  foot  of 
“ Mahomet,  the  greateffc  of  prophets  ! As 
“ for  me,  added  the  French  lady,  I do 
“ afiiire  you,  that  in  fpite  of  the  mod 
fic  fcrupulous  attention,  I perceived  no- 
“ thing  but  a fmooth  done,  tindured  with 
“ perfumes,  where  I could  difcover  neither 
“ the  traces  of  a foot,  nor  any  thing  like  it.” 

Strange  effed  of  the  prejudice  of  man  ! 
which  enchains  his  reafon,  and  makes  him 
fee,  feel,  and  touch  whatever  his  imagina- 
tion may  lugged  to  his  prepoflefied  under- 
standing. It  was  thus,  that  Mr.  Tourne- 
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fort,  affixing  in  one  of  the  ifles  of  the 
Archipelago,  at  the  opening  of  a toinb 
where  the  people  were  convinced  they 
Should  find  a vampire,  perceived  nothing 
but  a livid  corpfe,  half  eaten  by  worms, 
whilfi:  the  Greeks  infilled  that  they  be- 
held an  entire  body,  of  a vermilion  colour, 
and  which,  according  to  them,  diffufed  no 
difagreeable  odour. 

Mr.  Norden,  in  his  charming  views  of 
Egypt,  has  very  well  defcribed  the  Mofque 
of  Atar  Ennabi  and  its  environs  ; but  he  is 
deceived  in  placing  Memphis  on  the  fpot 
occupied  by  Gifa.  He  cannot  however  be 
reproached  with  this,  for  he  himfelf  con- 
feSTes  his  doubts  of  that  being  the  true 
fituation  of  this  ancient  city.  I think  I have 
already  ascertained  this  point  beyond  a doubt 
in  the  preceding  letters,  nor  Should  I have 
corrected  the  error  into  which  feveral  tra- 
vellers have  fallen  in  this  refpedt,  had  I 
not  apprehended  they  might  mislead  other 
writers.  Deceived  by  this,  the  learned 
JablonSki  (c)  has  in  vain  employed  all  the 

fagacity 

( c ) Jablonlki,  deceived  by  the  falfe  pofition  feveral 
travellers  have  given  to  Memphis,  by  placing  it  on  the 
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fagacity  of  his  underftanding,  in  the  refearch 
after  a truth  he  never  could  difcover,  as  he 
eflablifhed  it  on  a falfe  principle. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  Atar  Ennabi, 
we  difcover,  through  tufts  of  date- trees  a 
fmall  village,  where  the  Turks  have  a 
mofque,  and  the  Copti  a convent  called 
Der  Ettin , the  monaflery  of  figs,  doubtlefs 
becaule  that  fruit  grows  there  in  abun- 
dance. There  are  two  forts  of  them.  The 
firff  fprings  even  out  of  the  branches  of  the 
fycamore.  It  is  dry  and  little  effeemed. 
The  other  fort,  the  fame  we  cultivate  in 
France,  is  juicy,  fugary,  and  of  an  exqui- 
fite  flavour. 

On  the  eaflern  bank  villages  appear  fitu- 
ated  on  artificial  eminences.  The  fummit 
is  occupied  by  huts,  to  which  men  and 
animals  retire  during  the  inundation. 
Already  does  the  lucern,  which  is  fown  in 
proportion  as  the  Nile  returns  into  the  ca- 
nals, form  a zone  of  verdure  round  thefe 
little  iflands.  Tribes  of  wandering  Arabs 

fpot  where  Gifa  ftands,  has  written  that  the  temple  of 
Serapis  was  built  in  the  ifle  of  Raouda,  where  the  Me- 
Jviasnow'is,  This  is  an  error.  Tome  fécond. 
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have  prepared  their  tents  on  the  defcent 
of  the  fandy  hillocks,  to  profit  by  the 
bounties  of  the  river.  They  purchafe  for 
fome  months  the  right  of  fending  their 
flocks  to  feed  in  the  meadows,  which  they 
quit  when  the  pafturage  is  exhaufled. 
Thefe  untameable  herds,  martyrs  to  that 
liberty  they  paflionately  love,  prefer  the 
horror  of  their  deferts  to  all  the  advantages 
of  fociety.  The  flhadow  of  flavery  puts 
them  to  flight.  Conftantly  upon  their 
guard  againft  tyranny,  on  the  flighted  caufe 
of  difcontent  they  receive,  their  ftrike  their 
tents,  load  their  camels  with  them,  ravage 
the  flat  country,  and,  laden  with  fpoils,  pe- 
netrate into  their  burning  fands,  where  no 
one  can  follow  them,  and  which  they  alone 
have  the  courage  to  inhabit.  Thefe  Be- 
douins, (d),  the  fcourge  of  Egypt,  which 
they  regard  as  their  patrimony,  are  the  ir- 
reconcileable  enemies  of  the  Turks,  who 
fear  and  abhor  them  ( ej. 

We 

(cl)  This  word  comes  from  Bcdaoui , which  fignifies 
inhabitant  of  the  defert. 

( e ) The  hatred  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations  has 
given  rife  to  this  familiar  expreflion,  Traiter  quel- 
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We  have  paffed  the  village  of  Boufir , 
and  are  oppofite  to  the  great  pyramids, 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  hundred 
feet  perpendicular.  Whilft  our  boat  is  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river,  their 
fummits  defcribe  portions  of  circles  in  the 
horizon.  With  what  majefty  thefe  moun- 
tains, formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  elevate 
themfelves  in  the  air  ! Their  antiquity  Rill 
renders  them  more  awful.  How  often  has 
the  fun  enlightened  them  at  his  riling, 
burnt  them  at  his  zenith,  and  coloured 
them  at  his  fetting!  For  how  many  ages 
have  they  followed  the  earth  in  her  great 
orbit  which  forms  the  year  ! Man  then  has 
fucceeded  in  creating  durable  monuments  ! 
and  thefe  monuments  are  tombs  ! Some  au- 
thors imagining  that  the  havock  occafioned 
by  the  violent  forcing  of  the  great  pyramid 
was  the  efredl  of  time,  have  calculated  how 
many  ages  it  might  Rill  remain  ; but  as 
they  fet  out  on  a falfe  principle,  they  are 
infinitely  difiant  from  the  truth.  It  feems 

J 

to  me  impofiible  to  fix  the  epocha  when 

qu  un  de  Turc  à More  ; that  is  to  fay,  with  the  rigour 
ufed  by  the  Turks  towards  the  Arabs. 
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they  fhall  ceafe  to  be.  Thoufands  of  years 
hence,  unlefs  fome  great  revolution  hap- 
pens, the  travellers  of  enlightened  nations 
fhall  go  to  admire  thefe  ftupendous  mo- 
numents, and  fay,  fcarcely  had  Europe  a 
few  favages  dtfperfed  in  her  forefts,  when  a 
learned  nation  eredted  thefe  fuperb  maufo- 
lea,  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
heaven,  as  a monument  of  her  piety  and 
agronomical  knowledge. 

In  the  villages  around  them  is  culti- 
vated a fpecies  of  melon  peculiar  to  Egypt. 
They  are  called  abd-hellaoui,  Have  of  fweet- 
nefs.  Their  pulp  is  firm  and  brittle  like 
that  of  an  apple.  Though  lefs  fugary  than 
many  other  forts,  they  are  preferred,  be- 
caufe  they  afford  a very  wholefome  and 
agreeable  nutriment  during  the  heat's.  An- 
other vegetable  in  high  efiimation  is  a let- 
tuce with  large  leaves,  fmooth  and  eredt. 
Whole  plains  are  covered  with  them.  The 
people  confume  a prodigious  quantity,  and 
oil  is  extracted  from  their  feed.  You,  Sir, 
who  collect  in  your  garden,  from  the  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  globe,  the  different 
productions  of  the  earth,  to  enrich  your 
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country,  and  who  cultivate  fo  fuccefsfully 
every  plant,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to 
the  hyffop,  you  will  pardon  me  thefe  de- 
tails. 

Proceeding  on,  we  difeover  to  the 
right  and  left  hamlets,  whofe  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth, 
which  in  four  months  will  afford  them 
abundant  crops.  The  burgh  of  Halouan 
appears  on  the  eaflern  bank,  furrounded 
by  date-trees.  TheMekias  was  eftablifhed 
there  when  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt. 
Memphis  flood  on  the  oppofite  bank,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  village  of  Menpb  now 
flands,  which  flill  preferves  the  name. 
The  teflimonies  of  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and 
Abulfeda,  who  have  deferibed  its  ruins, 
leave  no  doubt  in  that  refpedt.  Large 
heaps  of  rubbifh  are  flill  to  be  feen  there  ; 
but  the  Arabs  have  tranfported  to  Cairo 
the  columns  and  remarkable  flones,  which 
they  have  difpofed,  without  tafle  and  with- 
out order,  in  their  mofques  and  public 
buildings.  This  city  extended  as  far  as 
Saccara,  and  was  almofl  wholly  encom- 
paffed  by  lakes,  part  of  which  are  flill 
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fubfifting.  It  was  necefiary  to  crofs  them 
to  convey  the  dead  to  the  fepulchre  of 
their  fathers.  The  tombs,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  were  clofed  up  with  ftones  of  a 
proportionable  fize,  and  covered  with  fand. 
Thefe  bodies,  embalmed  with  fo  much 
care,  preferved  with  fo  much  refpedl,  are 
torn  from  the  monuments  they  repofe  in, 
and  fold  without  decency  to  Grangers,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Saccara.  This  place  is 
called  the  plain  of  mummies.  There  too 
we  find  the  well  oj  the  birds , into  which 
one  defcends  by  means  of  a rope.  It 
leads  to  fiibterraneous  galleries,  filled  with 
earthen  vafes,  containing  the  facred  birds. 
They  are  rarely  met  with  entire,  becaufe 
the  Arabs  break  them,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing idols  of  gold.  They  do  not  eondudt 
travellers  into  the  places  where  they  have 
found  more  precious  articles.  They  even 
clofe  them  up  carefully,  referving  to  them- 
felves  fome  fecret  pafiages  by  which  they 
deicend.  In  a journey  into  Egypt  made  by 
the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  he  advanced  very 
far  into  thefe  winding  labyrinths,  fome- 
times  crawling,  and  fometimes  fcrambling 
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on  his  knees.  Informed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wortley  Montague,  who  has  care- 
fully vifited  Egypt,  he  arrived  at  one  of 
thefe  paffages,  which  had  an  opening  fhut 
up  from  without  by  branches  of  the  date- 
tree  intervowen,  and  covered  with  fand. 
He  remarked  there  fome  hieroglyphics  in 
relievo , executed  in  the  highed:  perfection. 
But  the  Arabs  refilled  every  offer  he  made 
them,  to  permit  him  to  take  drawings  of 
them,  or  to  mold  them  (f),  in  order 
to  preferve  their  form.  The  duke  de 
Chaulnes  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  hiero- 
glyphics, fculptured  with  fo  much  art, 
that  the  objects  they  reprefent  may  be  dis- 
covered at  the  firfit  fight,  might  pofiibly 
furnifh  the  key  of  the  others,  whofe  con- 
tours are  fimply  expreffed,  and  form  a fort 
of  alphabet  of  this  unintelligible  language. 
Whether  this  ingenious  idea  be  well  or  ill- 
founded,  I Shall  propofe  to  you  in  a par- 
ticular letter  the  methods  which  might  be 
attempted  to  explain  thefe  myflerious  cha- 
racters, and  to  read  on  the  Egyptian  mo- 

( f)  Memoir  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  well  of 
Saccara,  by  the  duke  de  Chaulnes. 
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numents  the  moil  ancient  hiftory  of  the 
world. 

Several  pyramids  are  diftinguiftmble 
along  the  mountains  which  bound  Saccara 
on  the  weft,  the  greateft  part  of  which  ap- 
pear as  lofty  as  thofe  of  Gifa  : at  the  fight 
of  thefe  edifices,  on  which  my  eyes  were 
fixed  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  permit  me  fome 
further  reflexions,  which  I cannot  refift. 
Are  thefe  maufolea  the  fruit  of  the  pride 
of  the  Pharaohs  ? Is  it  to  their  vanity  we 
muft  attribute  their  conftruââon  ? I know 
that  this  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  authors  ; 
but  let  them  retain  an  opinion  which  has 
no  foundation  in  the  human  heart.  Kings 
do  not  build  palaces  to  inhabit  them  after 
death.  A more  imperious  fentiment,  anx- 
iety for  the  future,  the  pcrfuafion  of  what 
muft  happen  after  this  fhort  life,  induced 
the  Pharaohs  to  conftrud:  thefe  magnificent 
tombs  fgj.  Their  religion  taught  them, 
that  as  long  as  their  bodies  could  be  kept 
free  from  corruption,  their  fouls  would  not 
quit  them,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 

(g)  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  fécond  book. 
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three  thoufand  years  they  would  animate 
them  anew.  This  dogma  made  them 
ereCt  thefe  buildings,  which  the  genius  of 
the  mod  able  architects  drove  to  render 
inaccefiible.  They  gave  them  the  pyra- 
midal form , as  being  the  mod  durable. 
This  form  was  connected  likewife  with 
their  worfhip,  and  formed  an  aCt  of  ho- 
mage to  the  fun,  whofe  rays  it  imitated  (h ). 
Thefe  edifices  therefore  are  a driking 
proof  that  this  ancient  people  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Kings 
find  themfelves  very  well  in  this  world. 
Flowers  and  harveds  fpring  up  for  them 
without  any  trouble.  All  nature  fmiles 
for  them,  and  had  they  the  Egyptian  creed, 

(h)  Pliny,  book  36,  fays,  that  the  obcdifks  were 
eonfecrated  to  the  fun  j that  they  reprefented  his  rays, 
which  is  indicated  by  their  Egyptian  name.  In  facSf, 
thefe  monuments,  as  well  as  the  pyramids,  were  cal- 
led in  Egyptian,  Pyratnue , Rays  of  the  fun.  See 
Jablonfki,  tome  3.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
obelifks  to  the  former,  and  left  that  of  pyramids  to 
the  others,  which  comes  from  Pyr,  fire,  and  in 
which  they  have  preferved  the  ancient  etymology. 
The  obelifics  were  eonfecrated  to  the  fun,  becaufe 
they  ferved  as  dials  to  mark  the  hours. 
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we  fhould  fee  them  bringing  forth  prodi- 
gies, by  which  they  might  hope  to  enfure 
their  return  on  earth.  The  religion  of 
Egypt  pafled  into  Greece*  and  Artemifia 
erected,  to  the  afhes  of  her  hufband,  a tomb 
in  the  pyramidal  form,  one  of  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  univerfe.  This  idea  of  an 
immortal  foul  originating  with  iflanders, 
feparated  from  every  polifhed  nation  by 
the  immenfity  of  feas,  has  produced  a mo- 
nument which  ought  greatly  to  furprize 
us.  The  Otaheiteans , without  the  aid  of 
any  metal,  have  cut  the  hardeft  ftones,  and 
formed  a pyramid,  where  the  body  of  their 
queen  Oberea  repofes.  Her  relations  and 
friends,  filled  with  a religious  remem- 
brance, go  around  this  Moral  to  pour 
forth  their  pious  tears;  and  the  foul  of 
Oberea  taftes  fome  confolation  on  behold- 
ing their  grief  and  tendernefs  ( i). 

Let  us  quit  the  fad  delarts  of  Saccara, 
where  we  walk  only  upon  tombs  ; and 
thofe  lofty  pyramids,  which  infpire  only 
melancholy  ideas,  and  that  lake,  acrofs 

(i)  Cook’s  voyage. 
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which  the  bodies  were  conveyed,  and 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  fable  of 
Charon.  Let  us  return  into  our  bark. 
With  what  pleafure  the  eyes,  fcorched  by 
the  burning  fands,  repofe  upon  the  ver- 
dure ! With  what  fatisfadtion  one  returns 
from  the  dwelling  of  death,  which  the 
fight  of  thefe  places  continually  brings  be- 
fore your  eyes,  to  enjoy  the  treafures  of 
abundance  ! How  delicious  are  one’s  feel- 
ings on  contemplating  a ferene  iky,  a ma- 
jeftic  river,  and  a country  which  difclofes 
new  riches  at  every  ftep.  It  is  after  fup- 
porting  the  frightful  pi&ure  of  fterility, 
that  one  relifhes,  with  an  inexpreflible 
charm,  the  fpeCtacle  of  teeming  nature  ; 
fhe  awaits  the  traveller,  expiring  on  the 
border  of  the  defart  he  has  been  traverfing, 
to  pour  into  his  heart  the  fource  of  a new 
life. 

We  are  now  feven  leagues  above  Old 
Cairo.  It  is  here  that  the  Nile,  repulfed 
by  the  rocks  projecting  from  the  eaft, 
rufhed  formerly  to  the  weft,  and  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  fands  of  Libya.  I have 
marked,  by  two  punctuated  lines,  upon 
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the  map,  the  route  it  followed.  One  of 
the  Pharaohs,  according  to  Herodotus  (k)9 
barred  its  paflage  with  a dyke,  and  forced 
it  to  refume  its  courfe  between  the  moun- 
tains. It  fell  into  the  gulf  which  then 
covered  the  fpace  now  occupied  by  the 
Delta,  and  gave  birth  to  that  celebrated 
ifland,  which  is  advancing  with  flow  fleps 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  traces  of  the 
ancient  bed,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Bahr 
bêla  ma , The  fea  without  water,  are  flill 
vifible.  It  is  ftrewed  its  whole  length 
with  the  wrecks  of  boats  that  navi- 
gated on  it,  and  are  petrified.  I have 
feen  fuperb  fpecimens  of  them  brought 
to  Grand  Cairo.  In  going  from  Sac- 
cara  to  Dachhour , we  meet  with  a long 
mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  to  preferve 
Memphis  from  the  inundation  of  the 
river,  (hould  it  happen  to  break  its  dyke; 
and  againA  the  torrents  of  fand  hurried 
by  the  winds  from  the  Lybian  moun- 
tains. 

(g)  Herodotus,  book  the  fécond.  See  the  firft  let- 
ter on  Egypt,  where  this  paflage  is  difcufled, 
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At  Tome  diftance  from  this  elbow  is  the 
hie  of  Tïérfaie,  where  they  have  begun  to 
plant  cucumbers,  and  water-melons.  The 
Egyptians  cultivate  a fort  of  cucumbers, 
called  Coufa , which  is  very  fmall,  and  in 
great  eftimation.  The  pulp  of  it  is  fweet, 
tender,  and  very  delicate.  They  eat  it  as 
a fallad  -,  but  the  ufual  mode  of  dreffing 
it  is  to  take  out  the  feeds  with  an  auger, 
and  to  fill  it  up  with  hafhed  meat  and  rice, 
mixed  with  fpices.  Thus  drefied  in  its 
juice,  it  is  excellent  eating. 

Beyond  this  ille  we  difcover,  within 
land,  the  burgh  of  Dacbhonr.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  are  conducted  thither  by 
a canal,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge  of  fe- 
veral  arches.  Strabo  (l)  and  Ptolemy  (m) 
place  Achantus  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, at  fix  leagues  from  Memphis,  and  on 
the  fame  fide.  This  fituation  correfponds 
perfectly  with  Dacbbour.  The  temple  of 
.Ofiris,  at  this  place,  was  admired.  This 
edifice  is  entirely  deftroyed;  but  one  remarks 

( l ) Strabo,  book  17. 

(m)  Ptolemy,  book  4. 
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to  the  weftward  of  this  village,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  a great  pyra- 
mid, which  forms  a continuation  of  thofe 
of  Saccara  and  of  Gila.  t 

The  Tandy  plains  which  ffretch  along 
the  hills,  are  ftrewed  with  ffones,  vulgarly 
called  Egyptian  flints.  Rounded  in  the 
fhape  of  pebbles,  their  rugged  furface  has 
nothing  brilliant  to  invite  one  to  pick  them 
up;  but  their  inflde  is  of  an  extremely  fine 
grain,  fufceptible  of  a high  polifh  : the 
greatefi:  part  of  them  are  marked  with  the 
figures  of  plants,  and  one  diftinguifhes 
fihrubs  on  them,  which  often  compofe 
beautiful  landfcapes.  The  dark-brown 
ffrokes  which  mark  them,  traced  with  the 
greatefi;  elegance,  difplay  themfelves  with 
grace  on  a light-coloured  ground.  Thefe 
flints  prefent  a great  variety  of  defigns  and 
different  fhades.  There  is  great  choice,  for 
the  fands  are  covered  with  them,  I 
only  faw  one  Jew  at  Cairo  who  had 
the  art  of  working  them,  and  of  making 
boxes  or  knife-handles  with  them  ; he 
confequently  fold  them  very  dear.  The 
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hillocks  which  terminate  thefe  plains  are 
filled  with  oyfters  and  petrified  fhells. 

On  leaving  Achantus , and  travelling  to- 
wards the  fouth,  we  pafs  a vaft  country, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  are  watered  by 
little  rivulets,  which  fertilize  them  at  this 
feafon.  The  valleys  are  at  prefent  covered 
with  corn,  with  dourra,  and  with  verdure. 
At  the  end  of  a few  months  the  Nile,  on 
quitting  them,  will  again  leave  only  a de- 
fart. The  village  of  Tamieh,  where  the 
canal  pafies,  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
this  plain. 

We  are  now  entering,  Sir,  into  the  fer- 
tile province  of  Arfinoé,  at  prefent  called 
the  Faioum  ; it  was  the  province  of  won- 
ders. It  contained  the  labyrinth  and  its 
twelve  palaces,  lake  Mœris,  and  its  pyra- 
mids. I fhall  lay  before  you  what  the  an- 
cients faid  of  it,  and  by  prefenting  you 
with  an  exadt  defeription  of  the  prefent 
flate  of  the  places  and  monuments  ftill 
fublifting,  and  the  ruins  we  find  there,  you 
will  be  yourfelf  able  to  form  a judgment 
of  what  they  muft  have  been. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

Description  of  the  antiquities 

IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ArSINOE,  NOW 

Faioum. 

Comparative  topography  of  this  province . 
Inquiry  concerning  the  monument s>  the fitu- 
ation  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  ancients, 
with  the  prefent  fiate  of  their  ruins.  Si- 
tuation of  the  labyrinth  confirmed  by  the 
tejlimony  of  Herodotus , Pliny , Diodorus  Si- 
culus, and  Ptolemy  ; and  by  the  ruins  of 
Balad  Caroun,  and  of  Cafr  Caroun.  De - 
fcription  of  this  wonderful  edifice.  Refec- 
tions on  the  fame  fubjeB.  Account  of  the 
Lake  Mceris.  Its  extent  hitherto  dif- 
puted,  afcertained  from  the  evidence  of 
ancient  writers.  Mechanifm  of  the  ca- 
nals and  fuices  clearly  difplayed.  Actual 
circumference  of  this  great  Pake. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

T Have  alrçady  Laid  that  this  province  con- 
tains the  remains  of  Lake  Mceris,  and 
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the  ruins  of  the  labyrinth.  Egypt  pofleffes 
no  monuments  that  have  occafioned  more 
debates  amongft  the  learned.  The  extent  of 
the  one,  and  the  fituation  of  the  other  have 
been  alternately  contefled.  Some  geogra- 
phers, to  fatisfy  all  parties,  have  created  two 
labyrinths  fn )•  Other  writers  have  given 
t©v  Lake  Moeris  an  immenfe  circumfe- 
rence (o)\  and  others  in  fhort,  align- 
ing it  to  the  country  of  fables  (p ),  have 
difplayed  the  charms  of  their  wit  in  throw- 
ing a ridicule  on  the  credulity  of  hiftorians. 
Thefe  contradictions  have  thickened  the 
clouds  of  uncertainty,  and  the  truth  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  draw  it  thence,  by  explaining 
fuch  paffages  of  the  ancients,  as  have  been 
fometimes  badly  interpreted,  by  following 
Strabo  ftep  by  ftep,  who  has  defcribed 
with  accuracy  the  places  he  vifited  as  an 
enlightened  man,  and  efpecially  by  making 
a faithful  report  of  what  remains  of  the 

( n ) Danville,  Memoirs  fur  l’ Egypte. 

(0)  Rollin,  Ancient  hiltory.  Bofl'uet,  Difcours  fur 
Vh  ij hi  re  univ  erf  elle. 

(p)  Voltaire. 
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monuments  he  fpeaks  of  (q).  “ On  quit - 

“ ting  Achantus , fays  this  wife  hiftorian, 
“ we  leave  on  the  Jide  of  Arabia , Aphrodito- 
<c  polis  ( r),  where  a white  ox  was  fed  and 
“ confecrated  by  religion The  burgh  of 
Atfih , according  to  the  bed  geographers^/, 
occupies  the  ground  of  the  city  of  Venus. 
On  the  other  Jide  of  the  Nile,  is  the  prefecture 
of  Her ac lea,  fituated  in  a large  Jland . The 
two  canals  formed  from  the  river  to  the 
lake,  the  one  palling  near  to  Tdamieh,  the 
other  taking  its  rife  at  the  village  of  Bouck , 
form  this  ifland,  and  the  remarkable  ruins 
to  be  difcovered  near  to  Baïamout,  feem  to 
point  out  the  pofition  of  Heraclea  ft),  the 
capital  of  this  province.  Two  ruined  pyra- 
mids are  to  be  feen  there  with  only  a few 
layers  of  done.  Strabo  continues  : “ Near  to 
“ Heraclea  runs  a canal,  which,  dividing  itfelf 
“ into  two  branches,  forms  a fmall  ijland.  It 

( q ) Strabo,  book  17. 

( r ) The  city  of  Venus. 

(s)  See  Ptolemy,  1.  4.  Danville,  Mem.  fur  l’Egypte', 
and  Pocock,  Journey  to  the  Eaft. 

( t)  It  was  called  the  great  Heraclea,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  another  city  of  Hercules,  lituated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  Canopus. 
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“ crojfes  the  prefecture  of  Arfinoe,  the  mofi 
“ beautiful , and  the  richeft  in  Egypt.”  Fol- 
low, Sir,  this  ancient  geographer  in  the 
map,  and  you  will  fee  that  there  is  fcarce- 
ly  any  alteration  in  thefe  places,  and  that 
he  conducts  us  ftraight  to  F a'ioum,  the 
capital  of  all  this  country.  This  town  is 
modern  ; but  a league  to  the  north-eaft 
of  its  walls,  large  heaps  of  rubbifh  indicate 
the  veftiges  of  Arfinoe  (u).  The  Arabs 
gather  the  fand  which  covers  thefe  ruins, 
and  lift  it,  to  find  feals  and  medals.  At 
fome  diftance  is  an  obelifk  on  its  pedeftal. 
This  is  the  only  monument  which  has 
braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians.  It  is  twenty-two  feet, 
(French  meafi ire ) in  circumference  at  the 
bafe,  and  about  fifty  in  height.  Its  fides  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  divided  into  co- 
lumns, and  effaced  in  many  places.  The 
corners  are  broken,  and  the  beautiful  piece 
of  granite  it  is  compofed  of,  is  injured  half- 
way up.  Strabo  abandons  us  here,  to  de- 

(u)  This  city  was  anciently  called  Crocodilopolis, 
from  the  facred  crocodiles  which  were  fed  there.  The 
Greeks  becoming  matters  of  Egypt,  called  it  Arfinoe. 
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fcribe  Lake  Mceris,  which  is  but  a t fmall 
diftance  from  Arfinoe,  and  the  labyrinth 
built  upon  its  banks.  He  does  not  precife- 
ly  point  out  its  fituation  ; but  Herodotus 
(x)  and  Ptolemy  determineit  with  accura- 
cy, placing  it  on  the  fide  of  Libya,  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  Let  us  continue  then 
our  journey. 

The  traveller,  on  quitting  Fa'ioum , and 
proceeding  to  the  weftward,  crolfes  the 
great  canal  called  Bahr  Ioufeph,  Jofeph’s 
river.  The  village  of  Nejle,  which  he 
leaves  on  the  left,  affords  him  no  traces  of 
antiquity.  After  two  hours  journey  to- 
wards the  north-weft,  he  enters  a fandy 
plain,  where  fterility  alone  reigns.  He 
foon  difcovers  mountains  of  ruins  which 
are  near  a league  in  extent.  The  firft: 
heap  of  them  is  called  by  the  Arabs  balad 
Caroun,  the  burgh  of  Charon  ; the  fécond 
cafr  Caroun,  the  palace  of  Charon  fyj. 

The 

(x)  Herodotus,  book  2d.  Ptolemy,  book  4. 

(y)  The  Arabian  hiftorians  defcribe  Cnaron  as 
a very  powerful  man.  They  fay  that  he  could  load 

\ feveral  camels  with  the  keys  which  opened  the  nu- 
merous apartments  that  contained  his  treaiures.  This 
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The  whole  fpace  between  them  is  Rrewed 
with  enormous  Rones.  The  moR  re- 
markable ruins  are  at  the  extremities. 
In  the  midR  of  thofe  of  cafr  Caroun , a large 
edifice  rifes  up,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
halls  remaining,  filled  with  trunks  of  co- 
lumns. A portico  half  demolifhed  en- 
compaffes  it.  One  may  diftinguifh  Rair- 
cafes,  by  which  they  mounted  to  different 
apartments  ; and  others  by  which  they 
defcended  into  fubterraneous  paffages.  But 
what  particularly  attracts  attention,  is  the 
view  of  feveral  low,  narrow,  and  very  long 
cells,  which  feem  to  have  had  no  other 
deRination,  than  to  contain  the  bodies 
of  the  facred  crocodiles,  brought  hither 
from  Crocodilopolis,  where  they  were  fed 

unanimous  affertion  gives  us  a glance  of  a truth.  Per- 
haps in  Egypt  the  name  of  Charon  was  a dignity  be- 
llowed on  the  boatmen  who  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  Lake  Mœris,  to  depofit  them  in  the  cells 
of  the  labyrinth,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  Doubt- 
lefs  he  who  performed  the  fame  office  on  the  lake  of 
Memphis,  with  refpedt  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
had  the  fame  title.  If  this  conjecture  be  true,  we 
(hall  difcover  why  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Cha- 
ron to  the  boatman  of  hell,  and  why  the  Arabs  call 
thefe  ruins  the  palace  of  Charon. 
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by  the  priefts,  and  honoured  by  a particular 
worfhip.  Thefe  ruins,  placed  towards 
Lybia,  at  a league’s  diftance  from  Birket 
Caroun , formerly  Lake  Mœris,  can  only 
correfpond  with  the  Labyrinth,  for  the 
ancients  (z)  affigned  it  this  portion,  and 
point  out  no  town  on  that  fide.  Since 
we  are  walking  on  the  fands  which 
partly  cover  this  famous  monument,  let 
us  read  the  defcription  of  it  in  He- 
rodotus, that  we  may  form  a juft  idea 
of  it. 

“ (a)  The  twelve  kings  chofen  by  the 
“ Egyptians,  conftrudted  the  labyrinth  on 
“ the  borders  of  Lake  Mœris,  on  the  fide 
“ of  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  This  edifice 
“ appeared  to  me  beyond  what  fame  had 
“ faid  of  it.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the 
<e  confirmation  of  the  walls,  to  the  nature 
“ of  the  work,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 

(z)  See  Strabo,  1.  17.  Herodotus,  1.  2.  Ptolemy, 
1.  4.  All  thefe  authors  agree  in  placing  the  labyrinth 
beyond  the  city  of  Arfitioe , on  the  Lybian  fide,  and  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Mœris.  1 his  is  exactly  the  fitu- 
ation  where  we  meet  with  the  ruins  I have  been 
deferibing. 

(a)  Herodotus,  book  fécond. 
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t(  appreciate  the  immenfe  Aims  this  build- 
“ ing  mutt  have  coft.  The  temple  of 
€t  Ephefus  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
“ world  ; the  pyramids  in  the  iOe  of  Sa- 
**  mos  do  not  yield  in  grandeur  to  any  of 
xe  works  of  Greece  : yet  thefe  monuments, 
“ whatever  be  their  magnificence,  can- 
“ not  be  compared  with  the  Labyrinth  (b <). 
S(  A roof  of  a vaft  extent  covers  its  twelve 
*'  palaces.  The  entrance  to  them  is  by 
« twelve  gates,  fix  of  which  are  to 
“ the  north,  and  fix  to  the  fouth.  A 
“ thick  wall,  of  great  length,  encompafies 
“ them.  The  whole  edifice  confifts  of 
“ two  fiories,  one  above  ground,  the 
“ other  fubterraneous,  each  of  which  con- 
“ tains  fifteen  hundred  apartments.  I 
“ have  vifited  the  former,  and  relate  what 
“ I have  fecn.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
*l  keepers  would  not  allow  me  to  defcend 
“ into  them,  telling  me,  that  the  bodies 
4t  of  the  kings  who  had  built  them  were 

(b)  Recolleft,  Sir,  that  it  is  a Greek  who  fpeaks, 
and  who  reads  his  hiftory  in  the  prefence  of  the  moil 
enlightened  men  of  his  age,  at  an  afiembly  of  the 
Olympic  games,  where  he  was  crowned. 

“ preferved 
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“ preferred  there,  and  thofe  of  the  facred 
“ Crocodiles  ; I know  nothing  further, 

“ therefore,  than  what  they  told  me. 
<e  Human  indudry  has  difplayed  all  its 
refources,  in  the  didribution  of  the  up- 
“ per  dory.  The  porticoes,  the  paffages 
4t  which  lead  from  the  halls  into  the  cham- 
“ bers,  from  the  chambers  into  the 
“ clofets,  from  the  clofets  to  the  ter- 
" races,  from  the  terraces  into  the  other 
“ apartments,  form  inch  numerous  wind- 
“ ings,  return  into  each  other  in  fuch  va- 
“ rious  ways,  that  I was  never  tired  of  ad- 
t(  miring  the  art  which  has  been  made  ufe 
“ of  in  its  drudture.  The  walls,  the  roofs, 
“ are  all  of  done.  Here  and  there  one 
“ fees  diderent  figures  fculptùred  with 
“ an  artid’s  hand.  The  halls  are  fur- 
“ rounded  by  majedic  columns,  chiefly  of 
“ white  marble.  A pyramid,  each  fide  of 
“ which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
“ and  by  which  one  defcends  into  the 

m 

“ caverns,  terminates  the  labyrinth.” 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  Herodotus. 
Although  that  of  Strabo  who  vifited 

(c)  Strabo,  I.17. 

the 
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the  fame  monument  feveral  ages  after  him, 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  every  point, 
it  confirms,  however,  his  account.  He 
defcribes,  like  Herodotus,  the  winding 
paffages,  the  varied  routes  with  which  art 
had  fo  contrived  thefe  labyrinths,  that  it 
was  impofiible,  without  a guide,  to  enter 
any  one  of  thefe  palaces,  or  to  get  out, 
after  once  entering  it.  He  fays  that  the 
principal  apartments  were  furrounded  by 
magnificent  columns,  that  the  walls  were 
conftruCted  of  maffes  of  rocks,  and  that  from 
the  top  of  the  roof  one  perceived  an  im- 
menfe  platform,  refembling  a plain  of 
hones,  the  fight  of  which  aftoniffied  the 
imagination.  It  is  true,  Strabo  pretends 
that  the  labyrinth  was  compofed  of  twenty- 
feven  palaces,  wherein  the  prefectures  of 
Egypt  were  aflembled  at  a certain  period, 
to  treat  of  the  moll  important  affairs  of 
the  ffate  and  of  religion  -,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  twelve,  which  Herodotus  fpeaks 
of,  were  afterwards  divided  into  twenty- 
feven  parts;  or,  that  during  the  interval  of 
feveral  ages  between  thefe  two  hifforians, 
this  edifice  was  enlarged. 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  have  defcribed  the  labyrinth 
without  having  feen  it.  They  confined 
themfelves  to  the  copying  and  embellifh- 
ing  the  recital  of  the  two  former  authors  ; 

* theyfurnifh  us  therefore  with  nothing  new. 
The  founder  of  this  edifice  is  unknown. 
Each  writer  (d)  names  one  or  more,  and 
almoft  all  different.  This  variety  of  opi- 
nions affords  a prefumption  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  one,  but  of  feveral  kings. 

This  monument,  which  Pliny  look  upon 
as  the  mod:  aftonifhing  production  of  the 
human  genius,  no  longer  fubfifts  but  in 

(d)  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  labyrinth  was  built  by 
the  twelve  princes  who  governed  Egypt,  when  Pfam- 
meticus,  one  of  the  twelve,  ufurped  the  fovereigu 
power. 

Strabo  attributes  the  conftru£tion  of  it  to  Pharaoh 
Jmandes , and  pretends  that  his  body  repofes  in  the  py- 
ramid which  terminates  the  enclofure. 

Pliny  will  have  it  to  have  been  conftru&ed  by  Pe 
tefuc  or  Tithoé;  but  as  he  quotes  feveral  contradic  ■ 
tory  authorities,  thcfe  different  opinions  only  increafe 
the  uncertainty. 

Diodorus  Siculus  thinks  that  the  labyrinth  is  the 
work  and  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Mendés. 

Pomponius  Mela  attributes  it  to  Pfammeticus. 
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the  ruins  of  Balad  Caroun , and  Cafr  Ca - 
roun . Some  day  perhaps,  when  Europe 
fhall  have  reftored  to  Egypt  the  fciences 
(he  received  from  her,  the  fands  and  rub- 
bifh  may  be  removed  which  have  buried 
the  lower  ftory  of  the  labyrinth,  and  very 
precious  antiquities  may  be  difcovered. 
Who  knows  whether  the  difcoveries  of  the 
learned  were  not  depofited  in  this  afylum, 
impenetrable  to  the  people  and  to  ftrangers  ? 
If  the  refearches  into  Herculaneum,  a city 
of  little  note,  have  refcued  from  oblivion 
fo  many  rarities,  fo  many  inftruCtive  mo- 
numents for  the  arts,  and  hiftory,  what 
may  not  be  expeded  from  fifteen  hundred 
> apartments  which  might  have  been  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  archives  of  Egypt,  fince  all 
the  prefectures  were  affembled  here  to  treat 
of  affairs  of  ftate  and  of  religion  ? But  I 
muft  not  dwell  on  conjectures.  You  are 
impatient,  doubtlefs,  to  know  Lake  Moeris, 
the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  fufficiently 
great  to  merit  your  attention. 

Herodotus  (e)  and  Strabo  (fj  mark  out 

/ « 

(e)  Herodotus,  1.  fécond. 

(f)  Strabo,  I.  17 
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its  fite  by  placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  by  fixing  the  towns  which  were 
around  it,  fuch  as  Achantus  to  the  fouth, 
Aphroditopolis  towards  the  eaft,  and  Ar- 
finoé  to  the  north.  Diodorus  Siculus  fg) 
and  Pliny  (h)  confirm  thefe  authorities,  by 
placing  it  at  twenty-four  leagues  from 
Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that 
name  and  that  of  Arfinoé.  This  unani- 
mity of  fentiment  gives  in  fad;  every  degree 
of  certainty  we  could  wilh  for.  If  the  lake 
however  had  totally  difappeared,  like  Ma- 
reotis,  one  might  ftill  have  one's  doubts  ; 
but  in  the  fituation  marked  by  thefe  his- 
torians, we  fee  in  our  days  a lake,  known 
by  the  name  of  Birket  Garoun , more  than 
fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  We  cannot 
therefore,  without  perfifting  againfi:  evi- 
dence, refufe  to  recognize  the  remains  of 
that  ofMœris.  Let  us  examine  what  the 
ancients  faid  of  it.  By  weighing  with  a 
fcrupulous  attention  their  teftimonies,  we 
fhall  perhaps  be  able  to  clear  up  a point 

( g ) Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  I. 

( h ) Pliny,  1.  5, 
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of  topography  enveloped  in  profound  dark- 
nefs. 

“ The  labyrinth,  fays  Herodotus,  fuch  as 
“ I have  been  defcribing  it,  is  Hill  lefs  fur- 
“ prizing  than  the  Moeris.  This  lake  is  in 
t(  circumference  3600  ftadia,  or  60  fchenes, 
“ which  form  the  dimenfions  of  the  ma- 
“ ritime  bafe  of  Egypt,  (feventy-five 
“ leagues  (i)>)  It  flretches  from  north  to 

fouth, 

(i ) Herodotus  has  fixed  the  meafure  of  the  fchene, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  at  four  miles,  or  a league  and  a quar- 
ter. Thus  the  60  fchenes  make  75  leagues.  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  employed  other  mea- 
fures  to  eftimate  the  fame  extent  of  country,  agree 
however  with  Herodotus.  The  bafe  of  Egypt  there- 
fore remains  determined  at  75  leagues,  and  fince  it  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  lake  Moeris,  that  lake 
was  only  75  leagues  round.  I am  compelled  to 
enter  into  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  this  pafiage 
has  produced  many  errors.  Writers  in  general 
paying  attention  to  the  firft  member  of  the  fentence 
of  Herodotus,  in  which  he  fixes  the  extent  of  the 
lake  at  3600  ftadia,  and  allowing  each  ftadium  its 
ufual  eftimation  of  about  100  toifes,  have  given  J50 
or  180  leagues  circumference  to  lake  Moeris.  But 
whoever  refle&s  on  this  paflage,  will  fee  that  the  mea-r 
Ture  of  3600  ftadia  is  there  determined  by  60  fchenes, 
or  75  leagues,  and  that  the  author  confequently  has 

made 
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c<  fouth  (k),  and  its  greateft  depth  is  three 
“ hundred  feet.  Two  pyramids,  con- 
“ flrudled  in  an  ifland  towards  the  mid- 
“ die,  rife  from  three  hundred  feet  be- 
“ low  water,  and  are  as  high  out  of  it, 
4t  which  proves  that  it  has  been  dug 
**  by  the  hand  of  man.  Each  of  them  has 
“ on  its  fummit  a coloffal  ftatue,  feated 
“ on  a throne.  Their  total  elevation, 
tc  taken  from  the  bafe,  is  a ftadium  of 

made  ufê  of  ftadia  of  50  toifes.  I do  not  know  whe- 
ther any  one  has  made  this  remark  before  me,  but  I 
know  that  from  this  paftage  ill  conftrued,  have  fprung 
all  the  debates  of  the  moderns.  M.  de  Voltaire  has 
combated  with  the  weapon  of  pleafantry  the  exiftence 
of  a lake  of  180  leagues,  which  is  greater,  fays  he,  than 
all  Egypt.  M.  Rollin,  and  efpecially  Bofluet,  have 
warmly  maintained  it.  Several  writers  have  reftridled 
its  extent,  and  limited  it  to  twenty  leagues.  M. 
Danville,  defirous  of  conciliating  all  parties,  in  his 
map  of  Egypt,  has  created  a great  canal,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Lake  Moeris.  But  he  has  not 
been  more  fortunate  than  others,  fince  the  form  and 
fituation  of  this  pretended  Moeris  are  abfolutely 
contrary  to  the  moll  refpedtable  authorities  in  hif- 
tory. 

( k ) At  this  day  its  greatefl:  dimenfion  is  from  eafl 
to  weft,  but  formerly  it  might  extend  from  Arftnoe 
as  far  aseft  e canal,  for  the  dilcharge  of  the  waters. 
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“ fix  hundred  feet  (l).  Lake  Mceris 
61  occupies  a foil  very  dry,  and  deftitute 
“ of  fprings.  It  derives  its  waters  from 
“ the  Nile,  which  runs  there  during  fix 
“ months.  The  reft  of  the  year  it  reftores 
“ them  to  the  river.  During  the  for- 
ct  mer  period,  the  fifhery  produces  a ta- 
“ lent  of  filver  daily,  to  the  royal  trea- 
“ fury,  and  twenty  minas  only,  during 
“ the  latter.  According  to  the  natives 
(t  of  the  country,  a canal  is  pierced  (m) 
“ acrofs  the  mountain,  the  extended  chain 
“ of  which  commands  Memphis.  This 
ct  is  an  outlet  by  which  the  fuperfluous 
“ waters  are  poured  into  the  lands  of 
“ Lybia,  on  the  weftern  fide.  I en- 
“ quired  what  had  become  of  the  earth 
“ taken  from  the  lake  ; they  aftiired 
“ me  that  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the 

(l)  In  thefe  two  paflages  Herodotus  employs  the 
meafure  of  ftadia;  but  as  he  had  at  hrft  reduced 
them  to  50  toifes,  and  afterwards  reftores  them  to  their 
full  eftimation,  he  takes  care  to  apprize  us  that  they 
are  ftadia  of  600  feet. 

(m)  l have  marked  on  the  map,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  volume,  the  fttuation  of  this  canal. 


river, 
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<{  river,  and  carried  by  the  current  to  the 
« fea.” 

Let  us  join  the  report  of  Strabo  to  that  of 
Herodotus  ; they  throw  mutual  light  upon 
each  other  (n).  te  The  province  of  Ar- 
“ finoe  contains  the  wonderful  lake  of 
“ Mceris.  It  refembles  the  fea  in  its  extent, 
“ its  colour,  and  its  fhores.  As  deep  as  it 
“ is  vaft,  it  receives  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“ inundation,  the  waters  which  would 
“ other  wife  cover  the  har  veils  and  the 
“ habitations  of  men  : they  are  conducted 
“ thither  by  a great  canal.  When  the  Nile 
“ fubfides,  they  return  by  two  other  canals 
“ (thofe  of  Tajnieb,  and  of  Bonch ,)  which, 
<e  as  well  as  the  former,  ferve  for  water- 
“ ing  the  fields  : all  this  is  naturally 
“ performed.  At  the  head  of  the  canals, 
“ fluices  are  formed,  which  are  opened  at 
“ plealure,  whether  to  introduce,  or  to 
“ let  off  the  waters  (0)” 

Kk  4 If 

(n)  Strabo,  1.  17. 

(0)  Diodorus  Siculus  pretends  that  it  coll  fifty  ta- 
lents, that  is  to  fay,  150,000  livres,  to  open  thefe 
fluices.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  what  has  made  him 
adopt  this  fable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Herodotus 
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If  this  paSTage  does  not  fix  the  extent 
of  the  lake,  it  proves  at  lead;  that  it  was 
very  considerable,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
determined  by  the  eye.  Diodorus  Siculus 
refers  to  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  who 
gives  Lake  Mceris  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred Stadia,  that  is  to  fay,  feventy-five 
leagues  circumference.  Pliny  estimates  it 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  paces, 
which  make  about  eighty  leagues.  Thus 
then,  you  fee  antiquity  agreed  on  a point 
which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  difcuSfions 
' among  the  moderns,  without  any  of  them 
being  able  to  eitabliSh  his  fyitem  on  a folid 
bafis,  and  unite  every  opinion.  At  pre- 
fent  this  lake  is  only  about  fifty  leagues 
round;  but  this  diminution  by  no  means 
proves  that  Herodotus  and  Pliny  were  de- 

and  Strabo,  who  have  been  on  the  fpot,  who  have 
examined  them  with  attention,  do  not  fpeak  of  it. 
Pliny,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  who  report  what  the 
ancients  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  lake  Moeris, 
and  who  would  not  have  omitted  fo  extraordinary  a 
fa£f,  make  no  mention  of  it.  So  much  improbability, 
joined  to  the  filence  of  hiftorians,  demonftrates  the 
falfity  of  this  afleition.  » 

ceived 
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ceived  in  their  calculations.  Confidering 
the  revolutions,  which  have  molefted 
Egypt  for  a feries  of  two  thoufand  years,  it 
might  have  undergone  flill  greater  changes. 

Fix  your  eyes.  Sir,  on  the  map  of  this 
country,  you  will  fee  that  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  follows  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  at  a very  little  diftance  on  the  left, 
from  the  cataracts,  as  far  as  Faioum , 
ftretches  off  fuddenly  on  the  fide  of  Lybia, 
then  returning  towards  the  eaft,  forms  in 
its  contours  an  immenfe  bafon.  Although 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  this  hol- 
low was  once  covered  with  a barren  fand, 
becaufe  the  waters,  flopped  by  the  downs 
and  the  rocks,  could  not  penetrate  there. 
One  of  the  Pharaohs,  called  Maeris,  know- 
ing perfectly  the  fituation  of  the  country, 
conceived  one  of  the  mofl  noble  defigns 
ever  projected  by  the  human  mind,  and  had 
the  glory  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  He 
determined  to  change  this  defert  into  an  ufeful 
lake.  After  fome  thoufands  of  men  colleded 
together,  had  cleared  out,  and  dug  the  foil 
in  feveral  places,  he  drew  a canal  of  forty 
leagues  in  length,  and  three  hundred  feet 

wide. 
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wide,  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  thither 
a part  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This 
great  canal,  which  ftill  fubfifts  entire  at  this 
day,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Bahr  Iou - 
feph , Jofeph’s  river. 

It  opens  near  Tar  out  Eccherif,  and  ends 
at  Berkit  Caroun.  This  work  muft  have 
coft  immenfe  fums;  for  in  feveral  places 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  was  not  enough 
to  have  difengaged  Egypt  from  the  excefs 

of  the  inundation,  which  in  thofe  remote 

» 

ages  remained  too  long  on  the  lands,  at 
that  time  lower  than  they  are  in  our  days, 
and  occafioned  its  fterility  ; it  was  necef- 
fary  alfo,  to  render  thefe  waters  ufeful  to 
agriculture.  This  great  prince  fucceeded  in 
this,  by  drawing  two  other  canals  from  the 
lake  to  the  river.  At  their  opening  were 
formed  two  fluices,  which  were  kept  lhut 
during  the  increafe  of  the  Nile;  then  the 
waters  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph, 
were  heaped  up  in  the  vaft  enclofure  of 
Lake  Mceris,  encompafled  with  dykes  and 
mountains.  During  the  fix  months  that 
the  Nile  was  on  the  decline,  thefe  fluices 
were  opened,  and  a furface  of  water  of  about 

eighty 
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eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  thirty 
feet  (p)  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  river,  formed  a fécond  inundation  to 
be  directed  at  pleafure.  One  part  return- 
ed to  the  Nile,  and  ferved  for  the  naviga- 
tion. The  other  part  branched  out  into 
innumerable  rivulets,  watered  the  fields, 
and  diffufed  fertility  even  to  the  very  Tan- 
dy hills.  This  work,  the  greatefi:  and 
the  moll  ufeful  ever  executed  on  earth, 
united  every  advantage.  It  fupplied  the 
deficiency  of  water  in  years  of  a moderate 
overflow,  by  retaining  thofe  precious  wa- 
ters, which  otherwife  would  have  flowed 
ufelefly  to  the  fea.  Its  benefits  were  flill 
more  flrongly  marked  in  the  time  of  a great 
inundation.  It  received  that  hurtful  fu- 
perfluity  of  them,  which  would  have  pre- 

(p ) The  canal  of  Joleph  having  its  fource  in  the 
Thebais,  conveyed  to  lake  Mceris  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  from  the  commencement  of  the  increafe.  As 
they  were  continually  confined,  on  one  fide  by  the 
mountains,  on  the  other  by  dykes  and  fiuices,  placed 
on  the  canals  of  Bouch  and  of  Tamieh , they  rofe  to 
the  height  of  the  inundation,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  ufual  level  of  the  river. 
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vented  the  fowing  of  the  earth.  Left 
this  artificial  fea  fhould  break  down  the 
barriers  that  were  oppofed  to  it,  and  caufe 
frightful  devaluation  in  the  country,  a ca- 
nal was  cut  through  the  mountains,  by 
which  the  fuperfluous  waters  were  poured 
into  the  fands  of  Lybia.  Behold,  Sir, 
one  of  the  moft  glorious  labours  of  which 
the  hiftory  of  nations  has  ever  made  men- 
tion. It  is  not  aftonifhing  that  antiqui- 
ty fhould  have  ranked  it  before  the  py- 
ramids and  the  labyrinth.  It  combined 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  enterprize.  Accordingly,  the 
Egyptians,  though  they  abhorred  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  forced  them  to  excavate  moun  - 
tains, to  build  themfelves  fuperb  tombs, 
blefied  the  memory  of  Mœris  ; and  his 
name  is  handed  down  to  pofterity. 

At  prefen t this  lake  has  loft  aîmoft  all 
its  advantages.  From  the  period  of  near 
twelve  hundred  years  that  Egypt  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  barbarous  nations,  they 
have  either  deftroyed,  or  fuffered  to  perifh, 
the  chief  part  of  thefe  monuments.  The 
Mareotis  is  dried  up,  the  Canal  of  Alexan- 

• dria 
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dria  is  no  longer  navigable,  and  the  Moeris 
is  only  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  If 
the  canal  of  Jofeph  were  cleared  out,  where 
the  mud  is  collected  to  a vaft  height  ; if  the 
ancient  dykes  were  re-eftablilhed,  and  the 
fluices  of  the  canals  of  'Tamieh  and  of 
Boucb,  Lake  Mœris  would  ftill  ferve  the 
fame  purpofes.  It  would  prevent  the  de- 
valuations of  the  too  great  fwellings  of  the 
river,  and  fupply  the  deficiency  of  thofe 
which  are  inadequate  We  Ihould  fee 
it,  as  heretofore,  extending  itfelf  from 
Nefle  and  Arlinoé  to  the  Lybian  moun- 
tains, and  offering  to  the  view  of  the  afto- 
nilhed  traveller,  a fea  formed  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

The  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  afcribed 
to  it  by  historians,  muif  be  exaggerated, 
but  much  lefs  fo  than  may  be  imagined. 
The  bottom  which  it  occupies,  is  a bafon 
formed  by  the  mountains.  It  is  very  low, 
fince  the  Nile  runs  into  it  even  by  the  ca- 
nal of  Tamieh  (q),  In  Ihort,  however  the 

mud 

(q)  The  contrary  happened  formerly.  As  Lake 
Mceris  received  a greater  quantity  of  waters  by  the  ca- 
nal 
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mud  may  have  gradually  colle&ed  in  a fé- 
riés of  ages,  it  is  ftill  of  a great  depth.  If 
all  thefe  reafons  cannot  prevail  upon  us  to 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients,  they 
will  at  leaf!  compel  us  to  fufpend  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  examine  the  places  and  the 
times,  before  we  difmifs  their  narratives  to 
the  region  of  chimeras. 

The  pyramids  defcribed  by  Herodotus, 
no  longer  exift.  It  appears  even,  that  they 
exifted  not  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  as 
Strabo  does  not  fpeak  of  them.  In  our 
days,  we  may  remark  to  the  north  of  Bir- 
ket  Caroun , a promontory,  which  doubtlefs 
was  formerly  an  ifland.  It  is  terminated 
by  a rock  covered  with  ruins.  This  was 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  thefe  Maufolea, 
which  bore  on  their  fummits  two  cololfal 
ftatues  feated  upon  thrones,  and  which, 
commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the  wa- 
ters, muft  have  formed  a coup  d’œil  un- 
paralleled in  nature.  I do  not  give  you 

nal  of  Jofeph,  which  was  deeper,  and  preferved  them  by- 
means  of  fluices,  it  reftored  them  afterwards  to  the  Nile 
when  it  was  low,  by  the  canals  of  Tamiehy  and  of 
Bcuih. 

thefe 
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thefe  conjectures  for  realities  ; but  you  will 
agree  with  me.  Sir,  that  it  was  not  more 
difficult  to  conftruCt  pyramids  on  an  ifland 
in  the  middle  of  Lake  Moeris,  than  to  ereCt 
thole  which  are  near  to  Gifa.  I flop  here, 
and  fear  I have  entered  into  details  already 
too  tedious,  but  abfolutely  neceffiary,  when 
one  wiffies  to  fearch  out  the  truth  from 
amongft  fo  many  contradictions,  and  is  de- 
firous  of  fhewing  it  to  thofe,  who,  like  you. 
Sir,  paffionately  admire  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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Account  of  the  Cultivation,  and 
the  Inhabitants  of  Faioum. 

Remarks  on  the  productions  of  this  province , 
its  manufactures,  arts , and  inhabitants. 
Defcnption  of  the  fields  Jhaded  with  groves 
of  orange-trees , and  with  rofe-bufhes  of 
great  height , the  flower  of  which,  by 
difiillation,  yields  an  excellent  rofe-water. 
Great  fifhery  of  the  lake  and  canals, 
fhe  numerous  birds  which  cover  the 
waters.  Account  oj  the  chief  town,  and 
its  government. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

^JpHE  preceding  letter.  Sir,  offers  to 
your  mind  difcuffions  only,  and  no- 
thing but  ruins  to  your  view.  This  every 
man  mud  expedt,  who  wifhes  to  tear  the 
veil  from  thofe  monuments,  which  time 
has  hid  for  three  thoufand  years.  To  make 
up  for  it,  I am  going  to  prefent  you  with 

the 
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the  prefent  ftate  of  culture  in  the  Famtm . 
I hope  this  fubjed  will  furnifti  us  with 
more  agreeable  pictures.  The  approach 
of  winter  forms  here  the  gayeft  feafon  of 
the  year.  The  breath  of  the  winds,  in 
general  fweet,  and  perfumed  as  in  the 
fineft  days  of  fpring  in  France,  has  fome- 
thing  (till  more  flattering,  more  balfamic, 
and  odoriferous  5 the  waters  flow  in  full 
dreams  in  the  canals,  and  the  earth  is 
clothing  herfelf  with  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  harvefts.  The  images  of  beauteous 
nature  furround  us  on  every  fide.  This 
province  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod 
fertile  in  Egypt.  See  what  Strabo  faid 
of  it  eighteen  centuries  before  us  (rj  1 
“ The  province  of  Arflnoé  furpafles  all 
“ the  reft,  by  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
“ and  the  variety  of  its  produdions.  It 
“ alone  produces  olives,  whofe  fruit  is 
“ excellent,  and  from  which  the  Egyp- 
“ tians  might  make  fine  oil,  were  they 
“ not  fo  negligent.  One  fees  none 
,c  of  thefe  trees  in  the  reft  of  Egypt, 
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(r)  Strabo,  1.  17. 
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“ except  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  the 
“gardens  of  Alexandria;  but  their  fruit 
“ does  not  ferve  to  make  oil  fsj.  This 
“ prefecture  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  ve- 
“ getables,  and  feeds  of  every  kind.” 
If  this  hiftorian  were  to  return  into  the 
Faioum , he  would  find  a great  alteration  ; 
he  would  there  fee  the  labyrinth  deftroyed, 
cottages  in  the  place  of  palaces,  hamlets 
built  of  mud,  where  flourishing  cities 
once  flood,  the  canals  nearly  choked  up, 
and  the  fea  of  Moeris  reduced  to  two 
thirds  of  its  extent;  but  he  would  ftill 
difcover  the  productions  he  has  defcribed, 
and  the  fame  abundance  wherever  the  wa- 
ters can  be  conveyed.  The  Copti  Aill 
cultivate  there  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
planted  by  their  fathers.  They  gather 
an  excellent  grape,  of  which  they  make 

( s ) Since  the  canal  of  Alexandria  is  become  dry 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  thefe  gardens  have 
difappeared  with  the  trees,  and  olive  plants  col- 
le&ed  there.  I have  feen  fome  in  the  orchards 
near  Rofetta.  They  grow  very  large,  and  the  olives 
they  produce  are  longer,  and  more  flefhy  than  thofc 
of  the  I lie  of  Crete,  and  of  Provence.  I am  per-  . 
fuaded  they  would  yield  very  good  oil. 

a white 
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a white  wine  of  a very  agreeable  fla- 
vour (t),  The  whole  country  is  at  pre- 
fen t covered  with  corn,  with  barley,  with 
dourra,  or  Indian  millet,  which  follow 
each  other  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
during  feven  or  eight  months.  The  fu- 
perb  flax,  the  fugar-cane,  all  forts  of  vege- 
tables fpring  up  there  almoft  without  cul- 
ture. The  cucumber,  and  near  twenty 
forts  of  melons,  of  a melting,  fugary, 
and  very  wholefome  quality,  line  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets.  Groves  of  fruit  trees, 
amongft  which  one  difcovers  the  date- 
tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  banana,  the  caflia, 
and  the  prickly  nabc,  which  produces  a 
fmall  pear,  of  a fharpifh  flavour,  are  here 
and  there  difperfed  over  the  plain.  Amidft 
this  diverfity  of  trees  and  plants,  the  tra- 
veller near  the  villages  meets  with  groves 

(t ) In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the 
empire  of  the  Romans,  the  environs  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Sebennitic  province,  produced  very  famous 
wine.  The  Mahometans  have  deftroyed  thefe  ex- 
cellent vine  plants.  The  only  ones  they  fpared 
are  in  the  province  of  the  Faioum,  In  general, 
the  grape  that  grows  in  the  Tandy  foil  of  Egypt, 
is  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 
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of  rofe-trees.  In  the  other  province  this 
beautiful  (hrub  ferves  only  as  an  orna- 
ment for  the  gardens.  Here  it  is  collected 
in  clumps,  and  the  rofe-water  diftilled 

from  its  odoriferous  flower,  forms  a valu- 

% 

able  branch  of  commerce.  Faioum  fur- 
niflies  all  Egypt  with  it.  There  is  a vaft 
confumption  of  it.  In  ceremonial  viflts  ( u )9 
it  is  fprinkled  with  profufion  on  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  affiftants.  At  the  bath, 
the  women  wafh  their  bodies  with  it,  nor 
can  their  toilet  be  completed  without  rofe- 
water.  Thefe  cluflers  of  rofe-trees,  fome- 
times  furrounded  by  orange-trees  in  blof- 
fom,  produce  a charming  effedt  to  the  eye, 
and  flill  more  delicious  to  the  fmell.  The 
air  around  them  is  perfumed  with  the 
odour  -,  and  in  this  warm  climate,  under 
fo  ferene  a fky,  one  has  a more  lively 
fenfe  of  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  breathing 
the  perfumes  of  the  rofe,  mixed  with  the 
fweet  emanations  of  the  orange-flower. 

f 

(u)  The  rofe-water  of  the  Fa'ioum  has  a very  high 
odour,  which  it  preferves  a long  time.  The  beft  is 
fold  at  four  livres  a bottle. 


To 
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To  the  treafures  of  a fertile  foil,  the 
Faioum  joins  the  advantages  of  the  fishery. 
The  canals  and  the  great  lake  are  full 
of  fifli  ; a prodigious  quantity  of  them  is 
taken,  and  confumed  on  the  fpot,  and 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Fifh 
is  not  dearer  here  than  at  Damietta.  For 
a mcdin  (x),  a man  may  procure  food 
enough  for  a whole  day. 

When  winter  is  covering  the  northern 
countries  with  fnow  and  hoar  froft,  innu- 
merable flocks  of  birds  come  to  winter 
on  Lake  Mœris,  and  the  canals  of  Fai- 
oum. The  inhabitants  take  a vafl  quan- 
tity of  geefe  with  yellow  plumage,  and  of 
an  exquifite  flavour  ; wild  ducks,  whofe 
flelh  is  fat  and  delicate  -,  teals,  fvvans,  of 
whofe  fkin  they  make  furs,  and  pelicans, 
remarkable  for  their  large  flat  beak.  The 
latter,  the  kings  of  aquatic  birds,  navigate 
in  numerous  families  on  the  furface  of 
Lake  Mœris,  and  the  whitenefs  of  their 
plumage  forms  an  agreeable  contraft  to 

( x ) A piece  of  plated  copper,  which  is  worth  five 
liards  of  our  money. 
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the  deep  azure  of  the  waters.  The  mo- 
dern Egyptians  have  prelèrved  the  remains 
of  their  ancient  veneration  for  the  ibis, 
the  crane,  and  the  ftork.  They  never 
fpread  their  nets  for  them,  and  thefe  birds, 
trufting  to  the  clemency  of  men,  are  almoft 
tame. 

What  joy  would  it  afford  my  heart  to 
be  able  to  paint  to  you  a free  people  in 
the  midft  of  this  land  of  plenty.  But, 
alas  ! the  anarchy  of  a monftrous  govern- 
ment, the  enemy  of  order,  and  of  laws, 
extinguifhes  genius,  and,  like  a peftilen- 
tial  wind,  depopulates  the  cities,  and  de- 
flroys  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  fame  men  who,  under  a lerene  iky, 
and  on  a teeming  foil,  would  have  gentle 
and  amiable  manners,  and  would  enjoy 
the  treafures  of  prodigal  nature,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  arts,  become  barbarous, 
fuperflitious,  and  miferable  under  the  yoke 
of  twenty  four  infatiable  tyrants,  who 
enrich  themfelves  with  their  fubftance. 
Agriculture  languifhes,  and  every  year  the 
fanes  of  Lybia  rob  it  of  a portion  of  its 
domain.  The  beautiful  provinces  of  He- 
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raclea  and  Arlinoe  are  at  this  day  reduced 
to  the  third  of  their  extent,  if  we  confider 
only  the  arable  lands.  By  re-eftablifhing 
the  dykes  and  the  canals,  they  would  reco- 
ver their  ancient  limits,  and  the  flourifhing 
{late  they  once  enjoyed.  For  the  climate, 
the  foil,  the  waters  are  the  fame.  The 
men  only,  and  the  laws  have  changed. 

The  cities  of  the  Crocodile,  of  Hercu- 
les, and  Ptolémaïs,  which  ferved  them 
as  a port,  are  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Fdioum , which  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda 
was  Hill  of  fome  confequence  He  fpeaks 
thus  of  it  (y ) . “ Fdioum , the  capital 

<c  of  the  province  of  that  name,  poffefles 
“ public  baths,  markets,  and  colleges, 
“ which  are  under  the  difcipline  of  the 
“ (z)  Chaféites  and  the  Me lebit es.  Theca- 
“ nal  of  Jofeph  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It 
iC  is  furrounded  by  gardens.”  At  prefent 
Fdioum  is  only  half  a league  round;  it  is 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  canal. 
The  remainder  is  deftroyed.  The  col- 
leges fubfill  no  longer.  The  houfes,  built 
\ 

(y)  Abulfeda,  Defcription  of  Egypt. 

( z)  Two  Mahometan  fe<Sts. 
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with  brick,  hardened  in  the  fun,  offer  the 
dreary  alpeCt  of  a heap  of  cottages.  Their 
inhabitants  are  poor,  and  without  energy  ; 
all  the  arts  are  reduced  to  fome  manu- 
factures of  mats,  fome  clumfy  carpets, 
and  the  distillation  of  rofe-water.  This 
town  is  governed  by  a Cachef,  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Beys  of  Grand  Cairo. 
Several  Arabian  Scheiks  who  poffefs  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  compofe  his  coun- 
cil : they  repair  to  the  Divan  two  or  three 
times  a week,  according  to  the  invi- 
tations of  the  governor.  Their  chief 
is  held  in  great  eilimation.  Harmony 
cannot  long  reign  amongft  the  members 
of  adminiftration.  The  wars  continually 
breaking  out  at  Grand  Cairo,  affeCt  the 
tranquillity  of  the  provinces.  The  vic- 
torious ' party  deprives  the  poffeffors  of 
their  governments  and  their  lands.  The 
Arabs,  who  have  been  pillaged,  join  with 
the  Bedouins,  who  are  always  ready  to 
favour  the  malecontents,  from  the  hope 
of  plunder.  They  defcend  in  torrents  from 
the  mountains,  and  fpread  defolation  over 

the 
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the  plains.  The  undifciplined  troops  fent 
againft  them,  produce  no  lefs  havock. 
The  countryman  is  pillaged  alike  by  his 
enemy,  and  his  defender.  If  the  Arabs 
are  repulfed,  they  retire  into  the  deferts 
laden  with  booty.  There,  their  hatred 
againft  the  Turks  ferments  with  the  fire 
of  their  fun,  and  when  they  feel  them- 
felves  fufficiently  in  force,  they  return  to 
commit  new  ravages.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
Egypt.  Such  are  the  evils  attendant  on 
defpotifm. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  finifii  this  letter  by 
an  anecdote  reported  by  Strabo,  and  which 
proves  to  what  a degree  the  attention 
paid  to  the  mod  ferocious  animals  may 
triumph  over  their  ferocity.  “ The  pre- 
“ fedture  of  Arfinoé,  fays  he,  reveres  the 
“ crocodile,  and  looks  upon  it  as-  facred. 
“ The  priefts  preferve  one  of  them  in  a 
“particular  lake,  and  call  it  foucos  (a). 

( a)  This  word  is  taken  from  the  Greek.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  crocodile 
was,  Chemfahy  which  Herodotus  gives  it,  or  perhaps 
Themfah , as  the  Arabs  cail  it. 

“ They 
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t(  They  nourilh  it  with  bread,  flelh,  and 
“ wine,  which  they  give  it  in  the  pre- 
“ fence  of  Grangers,  attracted  by  this 

fpedtacle.  Our  hod,  one  of  the  ref- 
“ pedtable  perfonages  who  fhewed  us  the 
“ facred  things,  conducted  us  after  dinner 
“ to  the  lake,  carrying  with  him  fome 
*•  little  cakes,  fome  road  meat,  and  a vafe 
“ filled  with  wine.  The  crocodile  was 
“ repoling  himfelf  on  the  bank.  The 
“ priefts  approached  him,  one  of  them 
“ opened  his  mouth,  another  put  the  cakes, 
“ and  the  flelh  and  wine  into  it.  After 
“ this  repad  the  monder  defcended  quietly 
“ into  the  water,  and  fwam  to  the  other 
“ fide.” 

The  Egyptians  honoured  the  crocodile, 
becaufe  he  was  confecrated  to  Typhon, 
an  evil  genius,  whofe  fury  they  dreaded. 
They  thought  to  calm  his  indignation, 
and  avert  the  calamities  with  which  he 
affii&ed  them,  by  honouring  an  animal 
which  was  his  fymbolical  image.  The 
eagernels  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Celebes  feek  after  this  monder  at  this 
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day;  the  name  of  Sudara  (b),  or  bro- 
ther, which  they  beftow  upon  it  ; the  food 
they  carry  it.  muft  alfo  be  founded  on  the 
ancient  worfhip  of  their  country. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(1)  Cook’s  Voyage.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  relates 
fome  curious  faéts  refpecSHng  the  veneration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Celebes  for  the  crocodile. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXX. 

Travels  in  the  Des  art,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Red  Sea. 

Pefcription  of  the  Country,  the  7nountains, 
and  the  funds  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs 
over  in  going  to  the  monafery  of  St.  An - 
thony.  Obfervations  on  the  plants  which 
grow  in  thofe  defarts , on  the  animals 
which  inhabit  it,  and  on  the  quarries  of 
marble  and  flint  flones.  Manner  of  living 
of  the  religious  belonging  to  the  monaflery 
of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul.  Dejcrip- 
tion  of  the  extenflive  profpeB  from  the  top 
of  mount  Coif ou?n.  RefleBions  on  the 

great  events  which  have  happened  in  that 
quarter. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

T ET  us  continue  our  route,  Sir.  On 
returning  towards  the  Nile,  by  the 
canal  of  Pouch , we  leave  behind  us  Maï- 

doum, 
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doum,  where  we  remark  the  mod:  fou- 
therly  pyramid  of  Egypt,  feveral  iflands 
with  hamlets,  and  the  ruins  of  Aphrodito - 
polis , which  was  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
bank  where  Atfih  now  Hands. 

The  canal  we  quit,  formerly  poured  its 
waters  into  the  river  for  fix  months  of  the 
year.  At  prefent  it  conveys  them  the 
whole  year  into  lake  Mceris,  which  does 
not  receive  a fufficient  quantity  by  Jo- 
feph’s  canal,  half  choked  up  as  it  is,  to 
be  able  to  reftore  any  to  the  Nile. 

Bouch  affords  nothing  remarkable.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  roofs 
rife  up  in  the  form  of  pigeon-houfes. 
The  Egyptians  dwell  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  pigeons  on  the  firff.  This  prac- 
tice is  general  throughout  the  reft  of  the 
Thebais.  Thefe  houfes  make  feme  figure 
at  a diffance,  but  on  entering  them,  one 
difeovers  nothing  but  figns  of  mifery  in 
the  midft  of  an  abundantly  rich  country. 

For  feveral  leagues,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  the  riv;r  on  the 
eaft,  approaches  it  very  near,  leaving  only 
a fmall  extent  of  country,  fit  :'or  agricul- 
ture. 
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ture.  This  ftrip  of  land,  which  extends 
along  the  foot  of  barren  rocks,  is  inter- 
fperled  with  villages,  furrounded  by  cop- 
pices, by  harvefts,  by  vegetables,  and 
fruit  trees.  It  is  Nature  decorated  with 
her  treafures  at  the  entrance  of  the  defert. 

Afcending,  we  fall  in  with  Benifouef,  to 
the  weft  ward  of  the  Nile.  This  town  is 
half  a league  in  circumference.  The 
mofques,  the  lofty  minarets  one  difeovers 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  prefent  an 
agreeable  coup-d’ceil  ; but  the  other  build- 
ings are  only  cottages  of  brick  or  earth, 
built  without  elegance,  and  without  tafte. 
All  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  is  con- 
fined to  a manufacture  of  coarfe  carpets  ; 
their  whole  commerce  to  the  fale  of  the 
produce  of  their  foil.  Benifouef  is  the 
refidence  of  a Bey,  who,  as  well  as  the 
other  governors  of  Egypt,  levies  with  an 
armed  force  his  arbitrary  tributes.  Du- 
ring feveral  months  of  the  year,  he  en- 
camps with  his  foldiers  near  the  villages 
under  his  jurifdiCtion.  After  exhaufting 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  countrymen,  and 
wrefting  from  them,  by  dint  of  fear  or 

violence, 
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violence,  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  he 
(its  down  near  another  burgh  to  exa<ft  iimi- 
lar  contributions.  It  is  impoffible  for  me 
to  paint  to  you  all  the  vexations  exercifed 
by  thefe  tyrants.  The  troops  under  their 
command  are  entirely  compofed  of  ban- 
ditti, whofe  crimes  have  driven  them  from 
their  country.  Pity,  and  all  the  ienti- 
ments  of  nature  are  extinguifhed  in  their 
hearts.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  I 
I fhall  only  lay  before  you  a Angle  anec- 
dote, which  the  Count  d’Entragues,  who 
has  juft  left  this  country  was  a witnefs  to. 
His  boat  had  flopped  near  a village  of  the 
Delta.  One  of  thefe  extortioners  entered 
the  hut  of  a poor  woman  who  had  lève- 
rai children  : he  prefted  her  to  pay  the 
tax  impofed  by  the  Bey.  She  reprefented 
her  mifery,  and  told  him,  that  the  pof- 
fefted  only  one  mat,  and  a few  earthen 
jars.  He  made  a clofe  fearch,  and  having 
found  a bag  of  rice,  was  preparing  to  carry 
it  off.  She  conjured  him  to  defift,  af- 
furing  him  that  this  was  her  whole  fubfift- 
ence.  “ Will  you  then”,  fays  (he,  “ make 
“ me  die  of  hunger,  and  this  infant  I am 

“ fuckling. 
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*c  fuckling,  and  all  my  family  ?”  The  bar- 
barian, unmoved  at  thefe  tender  words, 
and  the  fhower  of  tears  he  forced  from 
her,  takes  up  the  bag  of  rice.  On  this 
the  wretched  mother  in  defpair,  tears  the 
boy  flie  was  fuckling  from  her  bofom, 
and  dallied  him  on  the  earth.  “ There, 
“ monher,  his  blood  be  on  your  head.” 
After  this  frightful  adtion  fhe  inhantly 
dried  up  her  tears,  and  flood  motionlefs 
as  a ftatue.  The  lavage  foldier  went  off 
with  his  prey,  without  difcovering  the 
leaf!  emotion  ! Such  is  the  unhappy  lot  of 
the  people  of  Egypt. 

Over  again!!  Bcnifouef  hands  the  village 
of  Baiad,  partly  inhabited  by  Copti.  It 
is  from  hence  that  one  goes  to  the  mo- 
naheries  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Paul,  fitu- 
ated  on  mount  Colzoum.  As  thefe  fa- 
vage  fpots  merit  the  attention  of  naturalills, 

I fhall  give  you  a hahy  fketch  of  them. 
It  will  afford  you  fome  knowledge  of  the 
defarts  that  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the 
RedS  ea. 

Two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Baiad,  we 
enter  into  a narrow  valley,  formed  by  Ge- 

bel 
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bel  Gebeïy  the  hill  of  the  cittern,  and  Ha- 
jar  MouJJoum , the  marked  ttone.  This 
gulley  leads  to  a Tandy  plain,  called  Elba- 
kara , the  cow.  Mount  Kaleil , or  the  hill 
of  the  well- beloved,  terminates  it  to  the 
eaft.  It  is  feven  or  eight  leagues  wide, 
and  much  more  from  north  to  fouth.  Its 
whole  extent  prefents  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  a barren  fand.  One  finds  only  in  the 
chinks  of  the  rocks,  and  by  the  fides  of 
the  winter  torrents,  a little  verdure,  lome 
acacias,  which  produce  the  gum-arabic, 
fenna,  fcorpion-wood,  the  crooked  root  of 
which  is  famous  as  an  antidote  againtt  the 
bite  of  that  infedt,  and  fome  other  plants. 
Ofiriches,  camels,  gazels,  and  tygers, 
which  make  continual  war  on  them,  inha- 
bit the  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and  bound 
acrofs  thefe  fands,  where  they  find  with 
difficulty  a few  patches  of  grafs.  One 
finds  here  flints  of  various  colours,  red, 
grey,  black,  and  blue,  and  all  of  a very 
fine  grain  ; their  furface,  which  is  expofed 
to  the  air,  is  waved  and  rugged  : that 
next  the  fand  is  polifhed  and  brilliant. 
Undoubtedly  the  attentive  naturalitt  would 
Vo l.  I.  M m find 
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find  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
bed  of  the  torrents,  precious  fiones,  and 
efpecially  emeralds,  formerly  very  common 
in  Egypt.  At  the  bottom  of  Mount 
Kaleil  there  are  fprings  of  brackilh  water, 
which  is  drank  in  times  of  neceffity.  The 
wild  beads,  men  themfelves,  have  no  other 
to  quench  their  third  with.  They  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a few  date- trees.  Above  we 
fee  the  grottoes  of  hermits,  whom  the  fer- 
vour of  devotion  had  led,  in  the  fird  ages 
of  Chridianity,  into  this  dreadful  folitude. 

After  climbing  up  Mount  Kaleil,  we 
defcend  into  the  plain  of  Elaraba , or  of 
waggons,  which  is  not  lefs  derile,  nor  lefs 
ardent  than  the  former.  Its  furface  is  co- 
vered with  arid  finds  ; it  is  furrounded  by 
burnt  rocks  ; a few  winter  torrents  traverfe 
it  ; the  fun  dedroys  there  every  vegetable 
fubdance;  but  whild  it  deprives  plants 
and  trees  of  life,  it  matures  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountains  the  rared  dones.  To- 
wards the  north  of  this  plain  we  difcover 
three  quarries  of  red,  white,  and  black 
marble.  Blocks  half  hewn  out  of  the 

rock, 
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rock,  others  difperfed  around  it,  announce 
the  labours  of  man. 

It  was  here  that  the  Pharaohs  made 
them  hew  thofe  hard  and  polifhed  ftones, 
of  which  they  formed  the  covering,  and 
the  paffages  of  their  fuperb  maufolea. 
They  were  conveyed  on  waggons  to  the 
Nile,  from  whence  they  were  transported 
on  rafts  to  the  foot  of  the  pyramids  (c J . 
To  the  fouth  of  thefe  quarries  is  another 
of  bèautiful  granite,  which  has  been  great- 
ly worked.  A refervoir  of  water,  dug  a 
little  way  off,  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the 
workmen  ; further  on  are  grottoes  of  her- 
mits, who  could  not  in  the  whole  world 
have  chofen  a more  favage  dwelling,  nof 

(c)  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny  tell 
us,  that  the  marbles  which  ferved  for  the  lining  of  the 
pyramids,  and  the  conftru&ion  of  the  paflages,  were 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia.  But  as  all 
the  eaftern  part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile  was  called  Arabia,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  beautiful  ftones  came  from  the  quar- 
ries I have  been  fpeaking  of.  The  plain  was  called 
el  Araha , the  waggons,  from  the  quantity  of  carriages 
employed  in  tranfporting  thefe  enormous  mafles. 

Mm2  where 


where  they  might  be  more  remote  from 
the  intercourfe  of  mankind. 

After  paffing  a part  of  Mount  Col- 
zoum,  we  arrive  at  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Anthony  : it  has  no  gate  ; one  enters  by 
a window,  into  which  the  monks  lift 
the  traveller  by  means  of  a pulley.  Thefe 
precautions  are  neceflary  to  fecure  them 
from  the  plunder  of  the  Arabs.  A lofty 
and  thick  wall,  a quarter  of  a league  in 
circumference,  forms  the  enclofure  of  it. 
A large  garden,  where  various  forts  of  fruit- 
trees  are  cultivated,  occupies  a part  of  it. 
In  the  other  are  to  be  feen  the  cells  of  the 
monks,  and  a fmall  church,  where  divine 
fervice  is  celebrated.  A canal,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  the  mountains,  con- 
veys them  into  the  monaftery.  Though  a 
little  brackifh,  they  fupply  the  wants  of 
life,  and  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  religious  Copti  who  inhabit  it 
devote  themfelves  to  a mod  auftere  penance. 
They  obferve  a rigid  abftinence,  and  drink 
wine  only  on  the  four  great  fedivals  of 
the  year.  A fort  of  pafte,  fe^foned  with 
the  oil  of  fefame,  falt-fhh,  honey,  and  the 

produce 
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produce  of  their  garden,  conflitute  their 
food.  Schifm  has  corrupted  the  purity  of 
their  dodrine,  and  their  obftinate  attach- 
ment to  the  errors  of  Monothelifni  is  ex- 
ceffive.  They  imagine,  however,  they 
poffels  an  abfolute  empire  over  demons, 
ferpents,  and  wild  beads.  Their  fuperior, 
when  Father  Sicard  went  to  vifit  them, 
was  labouring  at  the  philofopher’s  done. 
Amidd  a total  renunciation  of  all  the 
comforts  of  focial  life,  he  was  occupied  in 
the  refearch  for  gold  ! 

Thefe  monks  preferve  a great  veneration 
for  the  grotto  of  St.  Anthony  ; it  is  an 
obfcure  habitation,  dug  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  that  father  of  the  monadic 
life  lived  as  in  a tomb,  furrounded  by  fha- 
dows  and  defarts.  A rock  of  a league 
diameter,  lofty  and  deep,  feparates  this 
convent  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  im- 
poflibility  of  getting  over  it  obliges  one  to 
make  a circuit  round  the  mountain,  and  it 
is  two  day’s  work  to  get  at  it.  This  mo- 
nadery,  built  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  mount 
Colzoum,  is  alfo  inhabited  by  Copti,  as 
miferable,  as  pious,  and  as  ignorant  as  the 
former. 


Mm3 
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Seated  on  the  fummit  of  Colzoum,  the 
Red  Sea  is  at  one’s  feet;  one  difcovers  at 
a diftance  that  extremity,  towards  which 
the  chief  of  the  Jfraelites  is  faid  to  have 
pafied  with  all  his  people,  between  the 
fufpended  waves  ; and  to  the  fouth  eafl 
the  famous  hills  of  Oreb  and  of  Sinai, 
where  he  received  the  tables  of  the  law. 

•*  • ■ { ' .I  V '•  . il  1 . ' ' » . 

The  light  of  thefe  places  leads  to  ferious 

O JT  j 

meditations.  One  contemplates  around 
one’s  felf  the  countries  whence  have  ori- 
ginated the  great  religions  which  alternate- 
ly have  reigned  upon  the  earth.  That  of 
the  Egyptians  fubfids  no  longer.  The 
Je  with  religion  is  not  extind,  in  fpite  of 
the  difgraces  of  that  reprobated  people. 
The  Chriftian  and  the  Mahometan  fubiift 

- ' 1 , i \i.  . i J . • > • * i . y i » 

from  one  end  of  the  univerfe  to  the  other. 
How  fertile  in  wonders  have  been  the 
countries,  the  mountains,  the  fea,  I am 
contemplating  from  this  elevation  ! the 
hiftory  of  nations  is  filled  with  them,  and 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 

».  ' W-  * • • • » Â ' 

tries  hill  preferve  their  memory. 

Let  us  defcend  from  mount  Colzoum, 
and  approach  the  Red  Sea.  Its  Ihores  are 

covered 
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covered  with  innumerable  fhells,  whofe 
beauty,  fhape,  and  colours  alternately  at- 
tract our  eyes.  It  is  difficult  to  choofe 
out  of  fuch  a variety.  Marine  plants  cover 
the  rocks  ; the  waters  are  filled  with  co- 
rals, fo me  white,  and  others  red  as  fcarlet. 
Join  to  thefe  curious  obje&s  the  variegated 
marbles  of  the  mountains,  the  precious 
mines  they  contain,  the  plants  which  grow 
along  the  torrents,  the  rare  flints  with 
which  the  fands  are  fire  wed,  and  you  will 
admit,  that  all  thefe  riches  well  deferve 
the  attention  of  a naturalifl.  But  in  truth, 
the  knowledge  of  them  tnufl  be  purchafed 
by  fo  much  fatigue  and  peril,  one  mull  be 
fo  long  expofed  to  the  plunder  of  the 
Arabs,  and  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  fun, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  if 
no  learned  man  has  yet  dared  to  lurvey 
thefe  defarts.  Let  us  quit  them,  Sir,  and 
return  to  the  Nile,  whole  banks  are  deli- 
cious, after  fuch  a voyage. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


M m 4 
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Route  from  Baiad  to  Achmounain. 

Defcription  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  Delineation  of  their 
various  afpedts.  Account  of  their  go- 
vernment. Situation  of  the  two  branches 
which  form  the  great  canal  of  Bahr 
Ioufeph.  Defcription  of  the  facrifice 
made  to  the  Sun,  engraved  on  a rock  near 
Babain.  Reflections  on  this  fubjeB.  Re- 

1 

marks  on  the  principality  of  Melaoui , de- 
pendent on  Mecca,  and  on  the  magnificent 
portico  of  Achmounain,  with  the  adven- 
ture of  Father  Sicard. 


To  Mr.  L.  M. 


Grand  Cairo. 

T H E North  wind  that  blows.  Sir, 
invites  us  to  purfue  our  voyage. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  htuation  of 
Egypt,  is  the  enjoying  this  ialutary  wind 

more 
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more  than  nine  months  of  the  year.  Be- 
lide  tempering  the  exceflive  heats,  diflipat- 
ing  the  noxious  vapours,  and  carrying  into 
Abyffinia  the  clouds  whofe  diffolution  into 
rain  occafions  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  it  ferves  alfo  to  enable  the  boats  to 
afcend  againft  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 
Let  us  take  the  advantage  of  this  favour- 
able gale,  and  fail  towards  the  Upper  The- 
bais.  Seated  on  the  deck  of  our  bark, 
borne  on  the  waters*  which  are  on  a level 
with  the  banks,  we  have  a full  command 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  a new  fpe&a- 
cle  is  every  moment  opening  to  our  view. 
Already  the  minarets  of  Benj’ouef  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  horizon.  Other  villages  ap- 
pear in  fight.  Here  Berangieh  lies  con- 
cealed under  the  {hade  of  date- trees.  On 
the  other  bank  Abou  Ennour  appears  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Further  off  ftands 
Bébé , where  the  Copti  prelerve  the  relics 
of  Saint  George,  em belli fhtd  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  furrounding  harvefts,  for  it  pre- 
fents  nothing  but  cottages  with  a fmall 
mofque.  To  the  eaftward  is  the  com- 
mence- 
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mencement  of  Gebal  Etteir  (d)  the  hill  of 
birds.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  mul- 
titude of  kites,  hawks,  eagles.  Pharaoh’s 
fowls,  and  cormorants,  which  red: s there,  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  fall  upon  their  prey.  The 
woods  which  border  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
inhabited  by  turtle-doves,  and  other  fmall 
birds.  Flocks  of  ibifes,  cranes,  fwans  and 
{forks,  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  co- 
ver the  Nile  during  the  winter.  Flights  of 
pigeons  darken  the  air.  They  are  more 
numerous  in:  Egypt  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  earths  Every  hamlet,  and  every 
town  forms  a vail  pigeon-houfe.  Their 
excrement  is  carefully  collected,  to  dung 
the  melon  plants. 

The  burgh  of  Fechné,  called  F en  chi , in 
the  time  of  the  Greeks,  ftands  on  the 
weftern  bank-  The  large  ifland  oppofite, 
raifes  its  verdant  head  above  the  waters. 
Various  vegetables,  cucumbers,  and  excel- 
lent melons,  partly  cover  it.  Abou  Girge, 

(d)  The  birds  of  prey  are  very  numerous,  and  va- 
rious in  Egypt,  becaufethey  are  never  killed,  and  they 
find  plenty  of  food  ; fmall  birds  are  more  fcarce. 

where 
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where  the  Copti  have  a convent,  is  not 
far  from  it.  Scherouné  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  birds.  This  fide  is  inhabited 
by  independent  Arabs,  who  pillage  every 
boat  they  can  furprife,  and  when  troops 
are  lent  againft  them,  they  penetrate  into 
the  deierts,  whofe  fources  they  alone  are 
acquainted  with,  and  where  the  Turks 

i r 

dare  not  follow  them.  When  the  Itorm 
is  over,  they  return  in  force  to  refume 
their  pofieflions.  The  traveller  Ihould 
always  be  on  his  guard,  march  with  arms, 
ftand  fentry,  fire  mulket-lhot  from  time 
to  time  during  the  night,  and  fuffier  no 
boat  to  come  near  his,  otherwife  he 
runs  a great  rifle  of  being  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. 

The  eye  naturally  turns  away  from  the 
ealtern  bank,  lined  with  barren  rocks,  to 
repole  itl'elf  on  the  teeming  fields  which 
appear  to  the  well: ward.  Tue  earth  is 
cultivated  on  that  fide  to  the  very  borders 
ol  the  river.  The  ille  of  Sob>  a contains 
a hamlet  in  a molt  beautiful  pulition.  It 
is  placed  amonglt  the  trees,  in  the  middle 
of  harvelts,  of  verdure,  and  ol  water.  What 

charming 
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charming  habitations  might  a polifhed 
people  form  in  the  iflands  of  the  Nile  ! 
The  curious  might  there  colled  the  trees 
of  every  warm  climate.  He  might  plant 
there  whole  woods  of  oranges,  myrtles, 
pomegranates,  and  rofe-trees.  The  Ara- 
bian jeflamine,  the  odoriferous  fhrubs,  the 
magnolia  of  America,  would  grow  won- 
derfully well  there.  The  perfumed  pine- 
apple, the  banana,  the  orange,  the  mod; 
delicious . fruits,  would  amply  repay  him 
for  his  labour.  Surrounded  by  the  arts, 
and  by  that  nature  which  he  would  have 
embelliihed,  his  happy  days  would  glide 
away  under  the  (hade  of  enchanted  thickets. 
Thefe,  Sir,  are  only  wiihes  thrown  into 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  ; but  grant 
me,  at  lead,  the  conlolation  of  thinking, 
that  they  will  one  day  be  realized. 

We  arrive  at  the  port  of  Minieh,  a pretty 
confiderable  town.  It  is  handfome,  po- 
pulous, and  commercial.  It  is  the  reû- 
dence  of  a Cachef.  A cuftom-houfe  is 
eflabliihed  here,  and  the  boats  which  def- 

i X 

cend  from  the  Said,  are  obliged  to  flop, 
and  to  pay  a duty  according  to  the  mer- 

chandife 
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chandize  they  carry.  We  find  here  co- 
lumns overturned,  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  are  the  ruins  of  fe)  Cynopolisy  placed 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  above  Fenchi. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  held  the  dog 
in  great  veneration.  The  priefts  nourished 
them  with  facred  meat,  in  honour  of  Anu- 
bis,  the  companion  and  guardian  of  Ofi- 
ris  (fj.  Strabo  lays  down  Oxyrinchus  at 
fome  diftance  from  Cynopolis,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Scattered  marbles, 
2nd  heaps  of  rubbilh,  lying  round  Behnefe , 
on  Jofeph’s  canal,  determine  the  pofition 
of  that  ancient  city  (g),  where  the  filh 
called  oxyrinchus  by  the  Greeks  was  looked 
upon  as  facred. 

This  long  plain,  which  extends  between 
the  Nile  and  Bahr  loufepb,  is  of  the 

( e ) The  city  of  Dogs. 

(f)  Strabo,  1.  17. 

(g)  Mr.  Pocock  lays  down  Oxyrinchus  in  the  fpot 
occupied  by  Girge.  This  polition  does  not  appear 
to  me  exadt,  fince  Strabo  politively  fays  that  Oxyrin- 
chus was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  within 
the  country. 

greateft 
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greateft  beauty.  The  corn,  the  barley, 
the  flax,  the  beans,  Town  in  fields  furround- 
ed  by  rivulets,  grow  there  in  abundance. 
The  dourra,  and  the  fugar-cane,  rife  there 
to  a great  height.  All  the  plants  are 
vigorous  and  full  of  fap  ; all  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  pidure  of  abun- 
dance continually  recreates  the  fight  ; but 
it  is  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of  the 
peafâ'Ot  Covered  with  rags,  and  thofe 
earthen- huts  where  he  fhuts  himfelf  up  a 
prey  to  mifery,  after  bedewing  with  the 
fweat  of  his  brow,  the  rich  harvefi:  he  has 
been  gathering,  but  not  for  him.  It  is 
true  then  that  wholefome  laws  do  more 
for  the  happinefs  of  nations,  than  all  the 
treafures  of  nature. 

The  village  of  Gerabié  is  oppofite  to 
Minieh . Higher  up  is  the  burgh  of  Saoua - 
di.  It  is  here  that  the  grottoes  of  the 
Thebais  commence,  fo  famous  for  the 
aufterity  of  the  anchorites,  who  retired  thi- 
ther in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  They 
extend  the  fpace  of  twenty  leagues,  even 
over  againfl  Manfelout.  They  are  quarries 
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dug  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  hierogly- 
phics one  fees  on  them  confirm  their  an- 
tiquity. 

A foreft  of  date-trees  begins  above 
Saouadi , and  defcends  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  ifle  of  Sohra  is  at  no  great 
diftance  from  it.  Villages  continually 
fucceed  each  other.  Their  contiguity,  the 
variety  of  their  afpedts,  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  render  the  landfcapes  entirely 
lively,  and  highly  diverfified.  Near  to 
Rodda  one  diftinguilhes  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  Rahr  Ioufeph  : the 
other  is  higher  up  at  the  village  of  T<z- 
rout  Ec  he her  if.  Mr.  Norden  has  only 
laid  down  the  former,  and  Father  Sicard 
only  the  latter  ; they  ftill  fubfift, 

Defcending  the  canal  of  Rodda , whofe 
banks  are  charming,  we  enter  into  the 
great  bed  of  Bahr  Ioufeph , on  the  fide  of 
which  ftands  the  village  of  Aboufir.  A 
league  to  the  fouthward,  we  crofs  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  town,  from  the  remains  of 
which  the  burgh  of  Babain  has  enriched 
itfelf.  At  fome  diftance  beyond  it  our 
attention  is  fixed  by  a curious  monument. 

It 
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It  is  a rock  fmoothed  with  the  point  of  the 
chile],  in  the  depth  of  which  a grotto  of 
fifty  feet  diameter,  and  fix  deep,  is  hewn. 
The  bottom  reprefents  a facrifice  offered  to 
the  fun.  This  luminary  is  there  fculptured 
in  de?ni~relievo.  On  the  right  two  priefts, 
decorated  with  pointed  caps,  lift  up  their 
arms  towards  him,  and  touch  with  their 
fingers  the  extremity  of  his  rays.  Behind 
them,  two  children  with  their  heads 
dreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  hold  in  their 
hands  full  cups,  deftined  for  the  libations. 
Three  piles,  iupported  by  feven  vales  with 
their  handles,  and  placed  below  the  fun, 
bear  on  their  fummits  flaughtered  lambs. 
On  the  left  we  difcover  two  young  girls, 
attached  only  to  the  ftone  by  the  feet  and 
back.  The  Arabs  have  knocked  off  their 
heads,  and  disfigured  them  with  their 
lances.  Various  hieroglyphics  compofe, 
undoubtedly,  the  hiftory  of  this  facrifice, 
which  I imagine  was  an  offering  to  Jupi- 
ter Ammon,  a fymbolical  divinity,  by 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  denoted  the 
fun  entering  the  fign  of  the  ram.  This 
animal  was  confecrated  to  him,  and  the 
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commencement  of  the  agronomical  year, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  light,  was  cele- 
brated by  this  circumitance.  This  monu- 
ment, hewn  out  of  a hard  done,  mud  pafs 
to  the  lated  poderity. 

Near  to  Babain  is  Tonna  fhj.  Between 
this  village  and  that  of  Aboudr  we  trace 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  aquedud  of  brick, 
which  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  Keeping  along  the  banks 
of  Bahr  loufeph , we  arrive  at  Tar  out  Ecche- 
rif,  where  this  great  canal  has  its  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Melaoui  is  three  leagues 
didant  from  it  to  the  north.  It  is  a hand- 
fome  town,  fituated  in  a fertile  plain.  There 
is  a condderable  market  here.  Every  ar- 
ticle is  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  and 
at  a very  low  price.  Malaoui  and  feveral 
villages  which  furround  it,  compofe  a dnall 
principality,  which  was  formerly  given  to 
Mecca.  The  Emir  Iiaji , or  the  Prince  of 
the  caravan,  had  the  privilege  of  fending 

(h)  This  is  the  city  called  by  Strabo  the  Upper  Tànis, 
and  near  to  which  he  lays  down  the  courfe  of  the  great 
canal.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  the  fun. 

* k.VoL.  I.  N n thither 
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thither  a Sandar  (i)  to  govern  it.  The  latter  • 
fends  to  Grand  Cairo  confiderable  tributes  in 
grain,  which  he  draws  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  Emir  Haji  conveys  them  to  the 
Cherif  of  Mecca. 

The  village  of  Achmouncivn>  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  Melaoui , is  remarkable  for  the 
ruins  it  contains.  Amongft  the  heaps  of 
rubbifh  it  is  furrounded  with,  one  admires 
a fuperb  portico,  that  has  fuffered  nothing 
from  time.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long, 
twenty-five  wide,  and  is  fupported  by 
twelve  columns,  which  have  only  a plain 
fafcia  by  way  of  capital.  Each  column  is 
compofed  of  three  blocks  of  granite,  form- 
ing in  all  fixty  feet  in  height,  by  twenty- 
five  in  circumference.  The  block  w'hich 
refis  upon  the  bafe  is  fimply  rounded,  and 
loaded  with  hieroglyphics,  which  commence 
with  a pyramid.  The  two  others  are  fluted. 
The  columns  are  ten  feet  difiant  from  each 
other,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  which, 


(i)  Sandar  lignifies,  governor  and  general  of  the  ar- 
my; the  perfon  inverted  with  this  character  unites  the 
civil  and  military  pot/er. 
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ferving  for  the  entrance,  leave  between 
them  an  interval  of  fifteen  feet.  Ten  enor- 
mous flones  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the 
portico.  Over  them  is  a double  row. 
The  two  middle  ones,  which  rife  in  the 
form  of  a pediment,  furpafs  the  others 
in  height  and  thicknefs.  One  is  firuck 
with  aftonifhment  at  the  fight  of  thefe 
mafies  of  rocks  that  the  art  of  man  has 
been  able  to  elevate  to  the  height  of  fixty 
feet.  The  frieze  which  goes  round  it,  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  very  well  carved. 
We  fee  the  figures  of  birds,  of  infedts,  of 
men  feated,  to  whom  others  feem  to  make 
offerings,  and  different  forts  of  animals. 
This  is  probably  the  hiflory  of  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  deity  in  whofe  honour 
this  monument  was  raifed.  The  portico 
was  painted  red  and  blue.  Thefe  colours 
are  effaced  in  many  places  ; but  the  low- 
er part  of  the  architrave  which  furrounds 
the  colonnade,  has  preferved  a gold  colour 
aftonifhingly  lively.  It  is  the  fame  with 
the  ceiling,  where  the  flars  of  gold  fhine 
upon  an  azure  fky  with  a dazzling  bril- 

N n 2 liancy. 
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liancy.  This  monument,  conftru&ed  be- 
fore the  conqueft  of  the  Perfians,  has  nei- 
ther the  elegance,  nor  the  purity  of  the 
Grecian  architecture  ; but  its  folidity, 
which  it  feems  impofiible  to  deftroy,  its 
awful  fimplicity,  and  its  majefty,  command 
admiration.  What  ideas  muft  we  enter- 
tain of  the  temple,  or  the  palace,  of  which 
this  announced  the  entry  ? I will  confefsto 
you,  Sir,  that  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  fur- 
prifed  at  finding  amidft  Arabian  andTurkifh 
huts,  edifices  which  feem  to  have  been  the 
works  of  genii.  Their  antiquity  Hill  adds 
to  their  eftimation.  Efcaped  from  the  ra- 
vages of  deftru&ive  conquerors,  ftamped 
with  the  impreffion  of  ages,  they  impofe  a 
fort  of  veneration  on  the  contemplating 
traveller.  The  modern  Egyptians  behold 
with  indifference  thefe  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  fuffer  them  to  fubftft, 
only  becaufe  it  would  be  too  expenfive  to 
deftroy  them.  Superftition  and  ignorance 
lead  them  to  imagine,  that  they  contain 
treafures  ; accordingly,  they  do  not  per- 
mit travellers  to  take  a faithful  drawing  of 

them. 
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them.  One  ëxpofes  one’s  life  in  making 
the  attempt.  I {hall  relate  to  you  what 
happened  to  Father  Sicard  white  he  was 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  portico  of  Ach - 
mounain.  “ Light  not  your  cenfer,”  fays 
the  Arab  his  conductor  gravely  to  him, 
“ for  fear  we  fhould  be  furprized  in  the 
“ fadt,  and  that  we  fuffer  for  it.” — “ What 
“ do  you  mean  ? I have  neither  cenfer,  nor 
“ fire,  nor  incenfe.” — “ You  laugh  at  me; 
“ a {hanger  like  you  would  not  come  here 
“ merely  from  curiofity. — And  what  then  ? 
c<  — I know  that  by  your  {kill  you  are  ac- 
(i  quainted  with  the  place  where  the  great 
<c  chefi:  full  of  gold  is  hid,  which  our  fa- 
<f  thers  left  us.  If  your  cenfer  was  feen, 
É‘  it  would  foon  be  imagined  that  you 
“ came  here  to  open  our  chefi:  by  your 
t(  magic  words,  and  carry  off  our  trea- 
“ fure.” 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
modern  Egyptians,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Europeans.  They  look  upon  us  all  as  ma- 
gicians, and  imagine  that  by  taking  only 
the  dimenfions  of  their  antiquities,  we  have 
N n 3 the 
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the  power  of  carrying  off  their  treafures. 
Accordingly,  they  never  fee  you  write,  or 
take  drawings,  without  anxiety,  and  they 
prevent  it  as  much  as  poffible. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXXII. 

Description  of  the  country  from 
Achmounain  to  Achmim. 

Defcription  of  Enfiné,  heretofore  Antinoê , 
built  by  Adrian , in  honour  of  his  favourite 
Antinous.  Extent  of  that  city.  Columns 
and  gates  remaining  there  of  a beautiful 
architecture.  cïhefe  monuments  not  com- 
parable with  the  portico  of  Achmounain. 
Details  on  the  principal  towns  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  the  compara- 
tive geography  of  their  ancient  and  modern 
pojition.  Defcription  of  Achmim,  for- 
merly Chemmis  or  Panopolis.  Remarks 
on  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  fill 
fubfifling  in  the  time  of  Abulfe da,  and  on  the 
ferpent  Harridi,  with  which  the  Mahome- 
tan priefs  deceive  the  people. 

To  Mr.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

T E T us  quit  the  portico  of  Achmounain, 
and  crofs  the  Nile,  to  vifit  the  remains 
N n 4 of 
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of  Antinoé.  Abulfeda  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  (k)  : “ Erifiné,  (the  name 
“ given  it  by  the  Arabs),  contains  remark- 
“ able  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  It  is 
“ lituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  Saïd, 
“ to  the  eaft  of  the  Nile,  and  is  dependent 
“ on  the  province  of  Achmounain , which  is 
“ on  the  other  fide.  It  is  an  ancient  city,” 
adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia,  “ furround- 
“ ed  by  a well-cultivated  country,  abound- 
“ ing  in  fruits  and  bar  veils.  It  is  vulgarly 
“ called  the  city  of  the  Magi  ( l ),  becaufeit 
“ is  from  thence  that  Pharaoh  made  them 
“ come  to  his  court.” 

I fhall  add  fome  particulars  to  what  are 
mentioned  by  thofe  geographers,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  pre- 

(k)  Abulfeda,  defcription  of  Egypt. 

(l)  Antinoé  was  built  near  the  ruins  cf  Abydus, 
where  the  Egyptians  revered  the  oracle  of  the  God  Befa. 
This  oracle,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  of  Egypt,  was 
flill  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Conftantius. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  book  19.  fays,  that  all  the 
neighbouring  people  went  to  confult  him,  and  aflem- 
bled  at  a certain  period  to  celebrate  belli  vais  in  his  ho- 
nour. This  is  the  reafon  why  the  Arabs  çall  Antinoé, 
lituated  near  Abydus,  the  city  of  the  Magi. 
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lent  ftate  of  thefe  places.  Adrian,  whofe 
fhameful  vices  tarnifhed  the  fplendor  of 
the  mod:  brilliant  qualities,  having  loft  his 
favourite  Antinous  in  a journey  in  Egypt, 
wished  to  eredt  a lafting  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  founded  a city  of  his  name;  he 
marked  out  the  plan  upon  an  even  foil,  and 
built  it  with  a royal  magnificence.  It  was 
half  a league  in  circumference  ; two  prin- 
cipal ftreets,  of  forty-five  feet  wide,  which 
interfedted  each  other  at  right  angles,  tra- 
verfed  its  whole  extent.  The  others  wrere 
narrower,  but  equally  ftraight.  The  two 
larged:  terminated  by  four  gates,  fome  of 
which  ftill  fubfift  ; the  handfomeft  has  three 
vaulted  entries  : that  of  the  middle  is  forty 

J 

feet  high,  by  twenty-two  in  width,  and 
twenty  thick  ; the  other  two  are  fmaller. 
Each  of  the  facades  of  this  edifice  is  orna- 
mented with  four  pilaftres  in  bas  relief, 
the  Corinthian  capitals  of  which,  with  the 
leaf  of  the  acanthus,  have  a confiderable 
-projection.  This  beautiful  gate  was  fur- 
rounded  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  of 
the  fame  height  with  itielt.  One  only  has 
cfcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  men  ; 

the 
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the  reft  are  either  mutilated  or  deftroyed  ; 
but  the  pedeftals  remain  entire.  Befides 
this  edifice,  one  difcovers  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  heaps  of  rubbilh,  which 
announce  temples  or  palaces  deftroyed.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  diftances  of  the 
pedeftals  along  the  ftreets,  they  were  bor- 
dered by  a colonnade,  which  formed  a por- 
tico on  each  fide,  and  allowed  the  inha- 
bitants to  walk  fheltered  from  the  fun. 
This  architecture  muft  have  formed  a 
charming  coup-d’œil.  Befides  thefe  em- 
bellifhments,  one  of  the  fquares  was  orna- 
mented with  four  large  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  three  of  which  have  perifhed  ; 
their  bales  alone  remain.  The  fourth  is  in 
perfect  prefervation  ; it  is  about  fifty  feet 
high.  The  lhaft  is  compofed  of  feveral 
{tones.  On  the  firft  is  carved  an  orna- 
ment of  oak  leaves.  One  reads  on  the  pe- 

/ 

deftal  a Greek  infcription,  half  effaccdfmj, 

which 

(m)  This  infcription  begins  with  thefe  words:  To 
the  profperity  of  the  Emperor  Cœfar , Marcus  Aurelius 

Severus,  Alexander , pious , happy Aurelius  being 

prœfcft  of  the  new  Greeks  of  Antinoé , & c.  We  read  it 
on  two  of  the  pedeftals  ; it  is  almoft  obliterated  on  the 

two 
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which  dedicates  it  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  The  fenate  of  Alexandria, 
loaded  with  his  bounty,  had  already  erect- 
ed to  him  the  famous  column  I have  fo 
much  talked  of  to  you  ; it  elevated  thefe 
other  four  in  his  honour,  after  his  triumphs 
over  the  Perfians  ; for  the  foliage  of  oak 
which  crowns  the  bafe  of  that  which  fub- 
fifts,  was  the  fign  of  victory  amongfi:  the 
Romans.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  bed;  pre- 
ferved  monuments  to  be  remarked  amongft 
the  ruins  of  Antinoê Did  not  the  iu- 
fcriptions,  and  the  teftimonies  of  hiftorians 
make  known  the  founder  of  this  city,  the 
arches  of  the  gates  (n)>  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  the  deficiency  of  hierqglyphics 
would  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Egyptians.  We  admire  in  them  that 
tafte,  that  elegance,  the  Romans  learnt 
from  the  Greeks  ; but  we  do  not  behold 

two  others.  See  Father  Sicard,  Lettres  Edifiantes  ; 
who  gives  this  infcription  in  Greek. 

(n ) In  none  of  the  monuments  remaining  to  us  of 
ancient  Egypt,  do  we  fee  an  arch  or  column  of  any  of 
the  Grecian  orders,  but  Hones  of  an  aftonifhing  fize, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
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that  majefty,  that  folidity,  that  marvellous 
grandeur  which  the  people  of  Egypt  knew 
how  to  (lamp  on  their  monuments,  and 
which  other  nations  have  never  been  able 
to  attain.  The  remains  of  Antinoé,  in 
fpite  of  their  magnificence,  are  very  trifling 
in  companion  with  the  portico  of  Ach- 
mounain , though  it  be  fifteen  hundred  years 
older. 

Near  to  this  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Abydus , where  men  reforted  to 
confiait  the  oracle  of  the  God  Befa.  A 
convent  of  dervifes,  called  Cheik  Ahaide9 
flands  on  its  fite.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  Antinoé  was  peopled  by 
Chrifiians.  Palladius  afifures  us,  that  there 
were  twelve  convents  of  virgins  there,  and 
feveral  others  inhabited  by  Monks.  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  prodigious  increafe  of  celi- 
bacy within  fo  fmall  a town,  that  its  ruin 
may  be  attributed. 

There  are  fiill  feveral  Coptic  monafteries 
in  the  environs,  the  monks  of  which  pafs 
their  time  in  mifery  and  ignorance.  The 
fertile  plains,  which,  according  to  the  Nu- 
bian geographer,  furrounded  Enjihê , have 
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disappeared  with  their  inhabitants,  and 
given  place  to  fands  and  defarts. 

Let  us  re-imbark.  Sir,  and  afcend  the 
great  river.  Behold  in  that  mountain  to 
the  eaft,  that  range  of  grottoes,  hereto- 
fore iniiabited  by  pious  anchorites.  The 
hiftory  of  the  church  has  celebrated  their 
abftinence.  Fruit,  bread,  and  water,  com- 
pofed  their  nourifhment.  This  auftere 
and  contemplative  life  is  lefs  furprifing  in  a 
warm  climate,  where  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  is  a matter  of.  neceftity,  and 
contemplation  an  enjoyment.  From  their 
cells  they  difcovered  the  Nile,  the  groves, 
the  harvefts,  and  that  crowd  of  boats  which 
navigate  on  it  day  and  night.  But  w'hat 
is  aftonifhing,  is,  that  they  fhould  have 
had  the  refolution  to  remain  idle  their 
whole  lives  in  the  mid  ft  of  that  perpetual 
movement,  the  fpedtacle  of  which  they  had 
continually  before  their  eyes.  Thefe  grot- 
toes extend  as  far  as  Manfelout.  This  lit- 
tle town,  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a fertile  country,  is  governed  by  a 
Cachef.  The  Turks  have  different  mofques 
there.  Oppofite  to  it  appears  a Coptic  con- 
vent, 
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vent,  into  which  one  mounts  by  a pulley  j a 
precaution  the  monks  are  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of,  againft  the  rapacious  Arabs. 

The  burgh  of  Salaem  thews  itfelf  at  a 
diftance  by  its  lofty  pigeon-houfes  of  a 
fquare  form.  A little  higher  we  coaft 
along  an  iiland  of  fome  length,  and  en- 
ter a creek  of  the  Nile  which  leads  to 
Stout  (o).  This  is  a large  town,  well 
built,  and  very  populous.  A lake  is  dug 
there,  from  which  they  water  the  grounds. 
The  gardens  abound  with  vegetables  and 
fruit  trees.  Its  fituation  on  an  artificial 
eminence,  apprizes  us  that  it  is  built  on 
the  fite  of  an  ancient  town.  According- 
ly we  difcover  the  vefiiges  of  Lycopolis , 
where  the  wolf  was  regarded  as  a facred 
animal. 

Aboutig  is  on  the  fame  fide,  at  half  a 
league  from  the  rivsr.  It  is  a very  gay 

(»)  Pocock  thinks  that  Si  oui  is  the  fame  with  An- 
ieopolis.  He  is  miilaken  : Anteopolis  is  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy  higher  up,  and  on  the  other  bank. 

Strabo,  lib.  17,  places  Lycopolis  above  the  canal 
which  throws  itfelf  into  lake  Tunis.  This  is  a fault 
of  the  copyifl  ; we  Ihould  read,  lake  Mceris . 


little 
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little  town.  It  ftands  on  the  fite  of  Abo- 
rts, mentioned  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium. 
The  Turks  ftill  cultivate  here,  as  in  the 
time  of  Abulfeda^y^,  the  poppy,  from 
which  they  make  opium.  The  rich  take 
it  with  voluptuoufnefs,  to  procure  them- 
felves  agreeable  vidons.  The  common 
people  content  themfelves  with  taking  faff- 
ing, little  balls  of  the  leaf  of  hemp  chop- 
ped, which  produce  the  fame  effedts. 
Aboutig  is  governed  by  an  Emir.  The 
yoke  of  thefe  Arabian  princes  is  not  fo 
heavy  as  that  of  the  Beys.  Under  their 
empire  the  people  enjoy  more  tranquillity, 
and  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
undifeiplined  troops  of  Cairo  ; nay,  one 
often  finds  in  thefe  old  men  that  impartial 
juftice,  that  humanity,  that  affedting  ten- 
dernefs,  with  which  the  ancient  patriarchs 
ruled  their  families. 

The  burgh  of  Settefé , above  Aboutig , re- 
prefents  the  fmall  city  of  Apollo.  It  is 
fituated  inland,  and  is  partly  inhabited  by 
Copti.  During  the  travels  of  Father  Si- 


(q)  Abulfeda,  defeription  of  Egypt. 
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card,  a very  fingular  accufation  was  form- 
ed againft  him  (r).  Two  Chriffians  of 
the  country  came  to  the  governor,  and 
told  him  that  this  Granger  was  preparing 
to  nail  up  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  magic 
nails,  and  to  divert  the  inundation  by  his 
enchantments.  This  declaration  greatly 
embarralfed  the  Arab  prince.  He  would 
have  apprehended  the  learned  miffionary, 
had  not  a Janiffary,  who  travelled  with 
him,  become  refponfible  for  his  perfon, 
and  maintained,  that  the  Copti  were  ca- 
lumniators. This  anecdote  is  fufficient  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  and  fu- 
perftition  of  the  modern  Egyptians. 

Amongft  the  numerous  villages  which 
border  on  the  Nile,  we  remark  Théjné, 
governed  by  a Cachef,  and  oppofite  to  alarge 
ifland,  the  afpedl  of  which  is  delightful.  On 
the  other  fide.  Si/m,  anciently  Selinon,  hides 
itfelf  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Kau 
Elkebire  prefents  nothing  but  a miferable 
burgh  built  on  the  ruins  of  Anteopolis, 
This  city  contained  the  magnificent  tem- 


( r ) Lettres  édifiantes. 
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pie,  which  the  Egyptians,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  built  in  honour  of  An- 
tæus,  who  was  overcome  by  Hercules. 
No  part  of  it  is  remaining  but  the  portico, 
fupported  by  huge  columns,  and  covered 
with  large  ftones.  One  of  them  may  be 
difiinguiflied,  thirty  feet  long  by  five  wide. 
The  ceiling,  painted  with  gold  and  azure, 
has  preferved  the  livelinefs  of  its  colours. 
The  Turks  have  converted  it  into  a fiable, 
where  they  coiled:  their  herds.  Accord- 
ingly, this  magnificent  portico  is  full  of 
filth.  Such  is  the  value  they  annex  to  the 
moft  beautiful  works  of  antiquity. 

On  the  eaftern  bank  we  meet  with  a 
chain  of  villages,  Coum  elarab , Mechta , 
and  Chahtoura , over  again  fi  Zein  Ed  din. 
A branch  of  the  Nile  inclofes  the  burgh 
of  Tatha , governed  by  a Cachef.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  adjacent 
plains,  frefher  than  their  verdure,  nor 
richer  than  their  harvefis.  They  owe 
thefe  advantages  to  the  waters  of  the  river 
which  furround  them.  The  city  of  Venus, 
on  whofe  ruins  Tatha  is  built,  could  not 
have  been  better  placed.  Above  Tat  ha 
Vo l.  I,  O o we 
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we  coaft  along  the  ifle  of  Chandouil , and 
at  length  difcover  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  lofty  minarets  of  Achmim . 

“ Achmim,”  fays  Abulfeda,  ct  is  a large 
“ town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fltuated  on  the 
“ eaflern  bank  of  the  Nile.  One  ad- 
“ mires  there  a temple,  which  is  com- 
<c  parable  to  the  mod  celebrated  mo- 
“ numents  of  antiquity.  It  is  conftrudted 
**  with  ftones  of  a furprifing  fize,  on 
“ which  are  fculptured  innumerable  fi- 
“ gures.  Doulnoun  (s)  was  a native  of 
“ Achmim.”  Though  this  town  be  fal- 
len from  its  ancient  fplendor,  it  is  flill  one 
of  the  mod;  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt. 
An  Arab  prince  commands  there.  The 
police  is  well  attended  to.  The  Streets  are 
wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and  agri- 
culture flourish.  It  has  a manufactory  of 
cotton,  fluffs,  and  pottery,  which  are  con- 
veyed over  all  Egypt.  It  is  the  fame  that 

(s)  This  Doulnoun  has  written  a treatife  cal- 
led Elmejarebat , the  Experiments,  a copy  of  which 
is  cert;. inly  amongft  the  manuscripts  in  the  king’s 
library. 

1 * »“•*  ; 
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Herodotus  ft)  calls  Chemmis , and  Strabo 
Panopolis  fuj.  It  has  loft  its  ancient  edi- 
fices, and  much  of  its  extent,  ftnce  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  defcribed  by  Abulfeda, 
are  without  its  limits,  to  the  north.  No- 
thing remains  of  it  but  fome  ftones,  fo 
large  that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able 
to  rpove  them.  They  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  one  of  them  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fculpture.  There  are  traced 
on  it  four  concentric  circles,  in  a fquare. 
The  innermoft  of  thefe  contains  a fun.  The 
two  fucceeding  ones,  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  contain,  one,  twelve  birds,  the  other, 
twelve  animals  almoft  effaced,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The 
fourth  has  no  diviffons,  and  prefents  twelve 
human  figures  (x).  The  four  feafons  oc- 
cupy 

(t)  Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a native  of 
this  city,  and  that  his  defcendents  have  eftablifhed 
feftivals  there  in  his  honour. 

(u)  The  city  of  Pan.  This  god  was  worfhipped 
here. 

(x)  I imagine  thefe  figures  reprefent  the  twelve 
gods,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  twelve  figns 
mf  the  zodiac.  The  Egyptians,  fays  Herodotus,  are 
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cupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the  fide 
of  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  a globe 
with  wings.  It  is  probable  that  this 
done  belonged  to  a temple  dedicated  to 
the  fun,  that  the  whole  of  thefe  hierogly- 
phics marks  his  paflage  into  the  flgns  of 
the  zodiac,  and  his  courfe,  whofe  revolu- 
tion forms  the  year.  This  done  is  a proof 
that  the  Egyptians  poflefled  adronomical 
knowledge  from  the  mod  remote  antiquity. 
The  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  part- 
ly broken  to  make  lime,  and  milldones. 
Some  of  them  have  been  tranfported  into 
one  of  the  mofques  of  Achmim , where  they 
are  placed  without  tade  ; others  are  heaped 
up  in  the  fquares  of  this  town. 

I cannot  leave  Achmim , Sir,  without 
telling  you  of  a ferpent  which  is  the  won- 
der of  the  country.  Upwards  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  a religious  Turk  called  Scheilk 
Haridi  died  here.  He  pafled  for  a faint 
among  the  Mahometans, 
monument  to  him,  covered  with  a cupola, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  people 


They  raifed  a 


the  firft  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and 
employed  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods.  Book  fécond. 
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flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  him.  One  of  their  priefts, 
adroitly  profiting  by  their  credulity,  per- 
fuaded  them  that  God  had  made  the  foul 
of  Scheilk  Jîaridi  pafs  into  the  body  of 
a ferpent.  Many  of  thefe  are  found  in  the 
Thebais,  which  are  harmlefs.  He  had 
taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He  ap- 
peared with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vul- 
gar by  his  furprifing  tricks,  and  pretended 
to  cure  all  diforders.  Some  lucky  inftances 
of  fuccefs  due  to  nature  alone,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients, 
gave  him  great  celebrity.  He  foon  con- 
fined his  ferpent  Haridi  to  the  tomb,  pro- 
ducing him  only  to  oblige  princes,  and 
perfons  capable  of  giving  him  a handfome 
recompenfe.  The  fucceffors  of  this  pried, 
brought  up  in  the  fame  principles,  found 
no  difficulty  in  giving  fandion  to  fo  advan- 
tageous an  error.  They  added  to  the 
general  perfuafion  of  his  virtue,  that  of 
his  immortality.  They  had  the  boldnefs 
even  to  make  a public  proof  of  it.  The 
ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence  of 
the  Emir,  and  placed  for  two  hours  under 
a vafe.  At  the  inftant  of  lifting  up  the 

vafe. 
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vafe,  the  priefts,  no  doubt,  had  the  addrefs 
to  fubflitute  one  exa&Iy  refembling  it.  A 
miracle  was  proclaimed,  and  the  immor- 
tal Haridi  acquired  a frefh  degree  of  confi- 
deration.  This  knavery  procures  them 
great  advantages.  The  people  flock  from 
all  quarters  to  pray  at  this  tomb  ; and  if 
the  ferpent  crawls  -out  from  under  the 
ftone,  and  approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a 
iign  that  his  malady  will  be  cured.  You 
may  imagine,  that  he  does  not  appear 
till  an  offering  has  been  made  propor- 
tioned to  the  quality  and  riches  of  the 
different  perlons.  In  extraordinary  cafes, 
where  the  fick  perfon  cannot  be  cured 
without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,  a pure 
virgin  muff  come  to  folicit  him.  To 
avoid  inconveniencies  on  this  head,  they 
take  care  to  choofe  a very  young  girl  indeed. 
She  is  decked  out  in  her  belt  clothes,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  She  puts  herfelf 
in  a praying  attitude,  and  as  the  priefts  are 
inclined,  the  ferpent  comes  out,  makes 
circles  round  the  young  fuppliant,  and 
goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  virgin, 
accompanied  by  a vaft  multitude,  carries 
him  in  triumph,  amidft  of  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  acclamation.  No  human  reafoning 
would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous Egyptians  that  they  are  the  dupes 
of  a few  impoftors.  They  believe  in 
the  ferpent  Haridi,  as  firmly  as  in  the 
prophet.  The  Chriftians  of  the  coun- 
try have  no  more  doubts  of  his  vir- 
tue, than  the  Turks;  but  they  maintain 
that  this  ferpent  is  the  dæmon  Afmo- 
deus,  who  flew  the  feven  hufbands  of 
Tobit’s  wife,  brought  by  the  angel  Ra- 
phael to  this  place,  after  metamorphofing 
him,  and  that  God  makes  ufe  of  him  to 
deceive  the  infidels.  The  ferpent  has 
played  a very  aflonifhing  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  He  feduced  Eve.  By 
the  order  of  Mofes,  he  devoured  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  made  Alexander  of 
Abonotica  pafs  for  a god.  He  cures  at 
this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Achmim. 

This  ferpent  is  of  the  kind  deferibed 
by  Herodotus,  and  which  were  held  fa- 
cred  in  ancient  Egypt.  They  were  called 
Agatho  daimon , Good  Genius,  and  they 
were  the  emblem  of  Cnepb , a fymbolical 
Deity,  who  denoted  the  Divine  Goodnefs. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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